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TT has been a long time in my 
| "Thought to turn Sexeca into Eng - 
- Zſþ: But, whether as a 7ranfla- 
ri0p, or an Abſtratf, was the'@ eſtion. 
A Traxſlation 1 perceive -it mult not 
F-9 be, at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, 
E It is a thing already done tomy hand, 
FF andaboveſixty yearsſtanding; though 2 
3 with as little Credir* perhaps to the - 
7 Author, as Satisfatt ion to the Reader, - 2M 
Secondly, There are a thouſand things 

in him, that are wholly forreign to 

my Buſineſs: As his Philoſophical 
Treatiſes of M-teors, Earthquakes, the 
_— of Rivers, ſeveral frivolous 

- Diſputes betwixt the Epicureans, and 

the Szorcks, &c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the fame 
thing again in other words, ( where- 
1n he very handſomly excuſes himfelf, 
| [a3] by 
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"To the Reader, 
. dy ſaving, That he does but Inculcate 
by yin over the ſame Counſcls, to 
thoſe that over and over commit the 
ſame Faults.) Thirdly, his Excellen- _ 
"cy: conliſts rather in a Rhapſody of 
Divine, and Extraordinary H:»t-,and 
Nations, than in any Regulated Me 
#hodof Diſcourſe; ſothat to take hip 
as helies, and togo thorough with the 
him, were utterly inconſiſtent wil 
Order, and Brevity which T propound ; 
my Prineipal deſign being only to di. 
geſt, and Commoen-Place his Morals, 
12 ſuch ſort, that any Man, upon oc- 
caſion,may know where to find them, 
And, I have kept my elf ſo cloſe to 
this Propoſition, that I have reduc'd 
all his ſcatter'd Ethiques to their proper 
Heads, without any Additions of m 
own, more than of abſolute Necefſi: 
ty for the Tacking of them together. 
ies owe oy, in my Place, þ 95-1 
rchance, make. you twenty Apo 

& , for his want of ell Lad AS. 
dreſs, 112 governing this Aﬀair, but 
theſe are Formal, and Pedantique 
Fookertes ; As if any Man that FA 
takes himſelf for 2 Caxcomb in his 
own Heart , would afterwards brong 
, IMmy 


© "To tbe Reader. 
himn&lf one in Print £00. This 46-. 
: fre, tuch as at 1s, you are extremely 
-weleome $9; and-1 am ſorry it 1s-no 
\bexter, both jor your ſakes and my 
own: for if it were written upto the 
Spirit of the O»/g inal, it would be ons 
of the moſt vajuable Preſents thatever 
y private; Man beſtow'd upgn:the 
ick: Andthis too.gven inthe Judg- 
ment of borh Perties,as well Chriſtian 
as Heathen : of which in its dueplace. 
. Next to my Choice ef the Author, 
8nd of the Subjed?, rogether with the 
Manvxer of handling it, I have likewiſe 
had ſome regard 1n this Publication, 
to the Z:ming of it, and to the Prefe- 
renceof thjs Topique of Benefits above 
all others, for the Ground-work of my 
is Eſſay. Weare fallen into an Age 
.of vain Philoſophy ; ( as the Holy 
peſtle calls-it) and fo deſperately 
over-run with Drolls and Scepticks , 
that there is hardly any thing fo Cer- 
tain,. or {o Sacred, that is not expoſed 
to Þueftion, cr Contempt. Inſomuch, 
that betwixt the Hypocrite, and the 
- Atherſt,the very Foundation of Religs- 
on,and good Manners are ſhaken andthe 
Twe Tavles of- the. Decalog ae daſh'd 
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prey 


theſe Times: the fouleſt undoubtedly, 
-h gs moſt ers = nfamek s 
-fince the ve alle of the $? 
Nay, if I dark - ſuppoſe a Poibili 
ty of Merey for thoſe Damned Spirits, 
-and that:they might ever be taken in- 
to favour again, my Charity would 
hope evenhetter fom them, than we 
have found from ſome -of our Revol- 
67s, and that they would ſo bebe 

my 


3-2 " 14 tals phayeywr't * vrithout 
N  Fhporrife? the Infeparable Comp 


e 


--nionof 3 it; and, in'EffeC&t, the 
ind the Blacker Devil of the mary 


| 4 0 Lacifer himſelfnever had theFace 


*£0lift up his Eyes to Heaven,and' talk 
-to theAllmighty at the Familiar-Rate 
' -of our Pretended-Patriots; and Zelots: 
and atthe fame' time,'to make-him 
- Party to a Cheat. Tis not for acckong, 
that the Holy Ghoſt has. denounc'd 
many Woes , "nal redoubled fo many 
 Cautions. againſt - Hhpocrites ; - plainly 
- intimating, at once, w dangerousa 
- Snare they are to. Mankind, and. no 
lefs-Odiousto God himſelf : which is 
ſufficiently denotedinthe forceof that 
- dreadful exprefſion;' And your Portion 
all be with Hypocrites, You will find 
in the Holy Scriptures. (as I have for- 
merly obſerv'd ) that God: has gi- 
ven the Grace of Repentance to Perfe- 
"en; Idolaters, Muztherers,, Adnlte- 
rers, 


To - the Reader. | 
' yers, &c. but 1.2m miſtaken, if the 
whole Bible affords you. any one 
Inftance of a Comverted- Hypoerite. 
To deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 
to our own Experience : Havewe not 
ſeen, even in our days, a moſt Pious, 

Cond aimoR Fauktleſ Prion dught. 
to the bk ew $? 


SE Chaos Crolrges upon 
the Faceof the Earth, both Eccleſiafts- 
cal and Civil, torn'to Pieces, and dil 
ſolv'd ? The Heppictt People People under 
the Sun Enſlav'd ; Our Temples La= 


= 'd; and 4 Licence 
rts of Herefie and Outs - 


Sag but by a Race. 
— mb mtheir 
M all this while, but, Parity 


of the King ; 


oy 

pers, — levelPdac the King 
OE OY ugh the ſides of Js 

5? This PRO- 
: JECT eek well againft One 
. Governmeht, that its now again {er 
a foot againſt Another ; and/by ſome 
. of the very Aﬀors teo in that 7RA- 
- GEDT, and after a moſt as 
Pardon 


| TN the Reeder. 
Pardon alſo, when: Providence - had. 
uy tht Nedks” ind thair Fort 
; Mujeifies Pour. Tiss 
, that Libel, arid yt 
Ei bf Prattsfe eſtes, and 
moſt Vameanty , Srtabin 


of 


of my way, die It his 
" brought me to my Text again ; 
'" there is in the om of i it, = 
higheſt Oppoſition imaginable, of 7-- 
ratitude, and Obligation. 
The Reader will in ſome Meaſure be 1-2 
able to judge by this Taſte , what — 
he is further toexpeCt : that is t lay, 
asto the Caſt of my deſign, an 
fimplicity bf the ' Stile, and Dreſs ; 
for Char will till be the ſame ; only 


gdc- 


ef Dy 3s 


. 


as I have extratted them out of Lip: 


T appears chat: our. Author had, 
'among the Ancients, three Pro- - 
liguls;' who call'd his Wr 
without Lime ; all | 
his:-Phancy , and the 
his Sentences. But Seneca was: never 
the worſe for. the Cenſure of a Perſon 
that: reſing 


.of Homer himſelf; 


giland Livy out of all Pablick live 
Ls :The- next ,-- was Fabins'; who 
taxes him for ' being too. bold. with 
the Eloquence- of former times, and 
in that pointhimſelf; and like- 
wile tor being too Queint and;Finical 
in hisExprefſions : which'7 acitai'im- 
putes,in part,to the fteedom-ofhis own 
par- 


_  abdiltendes 
cular Inclination, and' partly to 
= SE] 
alſo c as no un 
Philofe bs » Yr he al- 
lows Ko bs a Man y ery Stucdious, | 


and Learned; vf gy 
ventiolt ; pu read 1 OTE - 


Literature ; a {ſevere 


Vice; moſt Diy Sections; . 
and well. indy See it were 
only for his Morals ; qu that if 


| bis fudge udgment had been anſwerable jo 
his it, it had-been much :the: moge. 
for his Re ; but he Wrote 
whatever came next : ev ging 
pot, wine te og ).codiſtin- 
where He racks $ racy 


nes fo tl 
ling in his Sentences ; but yet com- 
mends' him for 'his Piety and good. 
_ 'Counſels. -On the _ fide, Colu- 
wells calls him & Men of Excellent Wit 
«rd Learning ; Pliny; The Prince of 


: Erudie 


Erudition: : Taritn TY R 
| rafter of 8 Wife fo nd fi Top 
for a Prince. to have 
ho. the 4h T7 regs P © Rt 
| is thatare Ex» 
Don paces to give any 
Fa tn IE 
by Lights dm Em ab a 
as we find them cited much to his ho- 
nor.;\.and we. may reaſonably cam-> 
ute them to be the greater (Feuer pare of 
is Works. That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment, may. be 
gather'd, partly from himſelf; 
ork expreſly out of 7acitws, w 
ſays, That he wat reproach'd with his 
42097 xp drow fo Corner he ſaw 
- at pleaſure in it, out of 
» £0 Carer, St. Jer erome 


s to a Di yer apt 


Matrimony. Lattantins takes no+ 
ing of his Hiſtory, and a ja Fanhnrf of 
Moralities : St. Aug guſting 
Paſſages of his out be quotes ng 
fſtition : Some Rejerences we _ 
with, to his Books Of Exbortetions. 
Fabixs makes mentionofhis Dialogues 
And he himſelf ſpeaks of a 75 reatfeo 


Divin, In» Secs 
JS Lib, the | 


br Tx pon frog 
lent Death': Dy _E 
[a1 be, the Majefty, and the Aor. 


our Judge? He is the Supreme 
iy poor Jl ver and*Earth; and 


the Gad of: all your Gods;and itisupon 


Dog that**all thoſe Powers: depend 
hich we Wotſhip for Deities. More- 
over in his Exhorrations, This God, 
ſa15:he, when he laid the Foundations 
the Univerſe; and entet'd upon the. 


erin e beſt Work itt Vatare, 
World: 


enderingof' the Government of the 
ugh he was himſelf of 7 
4 


KEN 
_ 


- ofy the tb. 


.- yet he ſubſtituted other Subordi- 

tate Miniſters, as the Servants. of his 
+ Com « And, how many other 
= ng+ does this Heathen [peak of God, 
MJ 2 one of Vs ? 


| Which the dev Senecs (lays Lear ca. 7 


tin 2H T in. his Exhortation. 
vyY ©, as rt our Dependence 
"elſewhere, and ſhould look. up tothat 


{| Power untowhichwe areindebtedfor 
' ol we can pretend to that is good. 


= Anda agairh Senecs /a 4s Very. vel in in Lib: 
3} > Morals; they Worlkip the Images Ba 5 

| of the Gods, {ays he, Kneel to them, 
arid Adore them ; they arehardly.ever 
"row them, either plying them with 

4 ga Sacrifices ; and yet after” 
As this Reverence to the Image, they 
have no regardat all for the Workman 
that made 1t. 


Lattantius again, An InveCtive, (ſs 
Seneca in his Exhortations,) ' is M 
Vaſter-Piece of moſt of our Philoſo- 64 Capri 'j 
hers: and if they fall upon the Sub- 
je&t of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitter- 

[b) nels, 


Lis. 6. 
Cs. I7s 


lib. 6. 
E4Þ.: I 4- 


/ Ba within. 


' want of a 
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 Lattantins ſtill, He that would know 
ll things let him Read Seneca ; i 
moſt tively Deſcriber of Publick V;- 
ces, and Alenmers, and the ſmarteſt Re- 


-prehender of them. 


 Andagain: As Seneca has it in his 
Books of Moral Philoſophy; He is the 
Brave Man, whoſe Splendor, and Ay- 
thority, is the leaft part of his Great- 


. ne: that can kok Death inthe Face, 


without'Trouble, or Surprize; whogif 
his Bolly were to be broken upon the 
Wheel, or Melted Lead to be pour'd 


down'his Throat, would be leſs con-- 
:cer'd'for the Pain'it ſelf, than for the 


dignity of hearing it. 


Let no-Maen, ſays Laftantius, think 
himelf — in his Wickedneſs for 
Witneſs; for God s Our 

iſcient; and to him nothing can be 4 


| Geeret, | It is an admirable Sentence that 


Seneca 
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To the Reader. 
Seneca concludes his Exhortations with: * 
. . GOD, ſays he, isa Great, ( 1 know 
_ . #ot what ) anIncomprehenſible Pow- 
er :- It 1s to him, that we Live; and 
; to him, that we muſt approve our 
ſelves. What does it avail us, that 
T our Conſcienges are hidden from Men, 
6 when our Souls lie open to God ? What 
p could « Chriſtian have ſpoken more tp the 
parpoſe in this Caſe, than this Divine 
Pagan? And in the beginning of the 
ſame WORK, {azs Seneca, What is it 
that wedo? To what endis it to ſtand 
contriving , and to hide our ſelves ? 
We are under a Guard, and there's 
no eſcaping from our Keeper. One 
| Man may be parted from another, by | 
Travel, p Sickneſs 2 But there s + 4 
no dividing us from our ſelves. *Tis = 
to no papeſe to creep into 2 Corner | 3 
where no ſhall ſee us. Ridicu- 
lous Madneſs! Make it the Caſe thac 
no Mortal Eye could find usout ? He 
that has a Conſcience gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf, 


It i truly and excellently ſpoken of 
Seneca, ſays Lei antius, once again, 
Conſider, /«ys he, the Majefty, the 

[ſb2] | Good- 


=. Wy Td 


Lib. 6! 


E&P «Fg 
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De Cv. 
Deilib, 6. 
Cap. IO, 


To the Reader. 
Goodneſs, and. the Venerable Mercies 
of the Allmighty : A Friend-that is 
always at hand: What delight \can 


it be to him, the ſlaughter of Inno: _ | 


cent Creatures, or the Worſhip of 
Hloody Sacrifices ? Let us purge 
our Minds, and lead Virtuous, and 
Honeſt Lives ; His Pleaſure les'not 
1nthe Magnificence of Temples, made 
with Stone; but in the Piety and De- 
votion of Conſecrated Hearts. | 

. In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt 
Superſtitions, treating of Images, ſays 


o 


St. Auſtin, he Writes this, They re: 


preſent the Holy, the Immortal, and 
the .Inviolable Gods, - in the balſeſt 


Matter, and without Life or Motion ; 


In the Forms of- Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes; 
ſome, of mix'd Bodies; and thoſe Fi- 
gures they call Dejtics ; which if they 
were but animated, would afiright a 
Man,and paſs for Monſters. And then 
4 little farther, treating of Natural 
Theology; after citing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers , he ſuppoſes an Objeition 


. apainſt himſelf ; Some body will per- 


haps ask me ; Would you have me 
then to believe the Heavens, and the 


Earth to be Gods; and ſome of them 


above 


above the :Moon , | and ſomt below 
it?- Shall. I ever . be brought ro 
the Opinion of P/ato, or of Srrato the | 


To the Reader. 


eripatetick : the one of which would 
have God to be without a Body, and 
. the other without a Mind ? To which 
be.replies; And; Do. you give more. 
Credit then to the Dreams of' 7. 7a- 
 Tiits, Romulus and Hoſt:1ius, who cau- 
ſed, .among other Deities, even Fear, 
and Pleneſs, to be worſhip'd ? The 
vileftof Humane AﬀeEtions ; The one 
being theVotion of an affrighted Mind, 
' and the other, not ſo much the Diſ- 
_ eale, asthe Color of a Diforder'd Bo- 
dy. Are theſe the Deities that you 
.will rather put your Faith in,and place 
1n the Heavens ? And [peaking af ter- 
ward of their Abominal l: Cuftonss. With 
what. Liberty does he Write? One, ſays 
he, oug of Zeal, makes himſelf an 
Eunuch ; another Lances his Arms ; 
Tf this be the way to Pleaſe rheir Cods, 
What ſhould a Van doit he hid a Mind 
to Azger them ? Or, it this be the way 
to picaſle them, - they do certainly .de- 
ſerve not to be Worlſhipp'd ar all. 
What a Phrenzy is tis, to imazine , 
that the Gods can be celighted with 
LEW * ſuch 


 ſheh Cruelties, as even the -worſt of 
Men would make a Conſcience to it 
fift? The moſt Barbargus and Noto, | 
* rious of Tyrants; ſome of them have ... * 
perhaps done it Themſelves,or Order'd. : 
the tearing of Men to pieces by Others, | 
but they never went ſo far,as to coin». - ! 
mandany Man to torment himſelf. We 
have heard of thoſe that have ſuffer 
Caſtration,togratifie the Luft of their 
Imperious. Maſters ; but never. any 
_ Man that was forc'd to Att it-upon 
himſelf. They Murther themſelyes in | 
their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are offer'd up in Blood. Whoſbeve 
ſhall but obſerve what they do, ag 
what they ſuffer, will findit ſo misbe. 
coming an honeſt Man,ſounworthy of 
a Freeman,and ſo inconſiſtent with the 
Aftion of a Man in his 'Wits, that he 
muſt conclude them all to be Mad; 
if it were not that there are ſd manz 
of them ; for only their Number 1s 
their Juſtification, and their ProteQj- 
On..." | 


in,upon thoſe Paſſages which he hinſel/ 
hga ſeen in the Capt ol.He penſures t e | 


a. < ——_— 
” 4 


Te:the Renters! 


wieh-Liberty and Ref Loticw:andno Mani: 
would telieve that: {ach thingi would be” 
done,mie{s: ery 
ELamentatian  there-wr the: 
Sarriffees for the: Laſs of 'Obivis Ind. 
then ridliat Joy. for 1he finding of hiv 
agaiy *. "abi as) aeakes himſelf [por 
withy.\for intrutKit is alla Fittiom's:. 
dwdogrb. theſe Penple that neither boff. 
any thing, nor. found any thing, muſt 
expreſs their Sorrows, and their Re- 
Jorcings, to the highef degree ; But 
theres only a Certain time, /ays he , 
for this Freake, and once in a Year 
People may be -"oaieſhe to be Mad. I 
came into the Capitol, /ays Seneca, 
where the Mn eities had their ſe» 
veral Servants, and Attendants, their 
Liftors, their Drefſers, and all. in Po» 
ſture, and Aion, as if they were 
executing their Offices; Some to hold 
the Glaſs, others to Comb out Funo's, 
ant M34 Z4Hair one to tell. Jupi- 
ter what a Clock it is ; Some Laſſes 
there are, that ſit Gazing upon the 
Image, and Phancy Jupiter has a kind- 
neſs for them. - All theſe things, ſas 
_ Seneca, 4 while after,a Wiſe Man will 
obſerve for the Laws ſake, more than * 
[Þ4]. for _ 


To the Reader. 
for the Gods; and all: this Rabble of 
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SENECH'S 
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| ; L Tt LIFE ; and D E A TH: 
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7h been an Apciznr Caſtith; o 
. Record the A ions,'and the'Wi 
Wo 5of Eminent \ 17 with alth ir 
1 ' Circumſtances ; and it is but a Right 
FF - = that hg ee "of, bir 
Famous Author. Seneca vas CC 


4 
it the '$}'by the Name 
bf the Orator. His Mothers Name As 
Helvia ;'a Woman'bf Excellent” 
lities. His wor Topiy to Rome th 
and his Wik 


SENECA'S 
ver 2 Siſter. Marcue Annews Novatue; 
Lacius Anneus Dn and Lucius An- 


kin; to him fe os has he 
icated his. Treitif of SER, 
ww he calls Noverms too; and he 


ESE 


'Brockr( ——_ Mela / was. 


LIFE, oxd-D EAT H. 


"tl ID * his had ;f p 
My ris at He $6 of ſerg's 
Favour began to owes he went d1- 

ly and. reſolutely to Nero, wit] an 
Oferto refund s ETC had gotten 
Nero wal [4 not receive; 5. but, 

\plinme from t 7” 
Kyo 39, "recely'd few. YI 
ſits ;- Jundy Company ; went little 
abroad ; oY | eptat 
lava ner Thdiſpoſition , 'o®by 


ing Nero's Tutor, : and 
at Rees 's went:well, lolong 
Nero follow! his. Conner. JJ 
wo-Chicf Chief Favorites, Were. 
and Seneca 3 who were both. f 4 Em 
* Excellent in. their ways. "Bjow hay In 
his,care of Military Atairs, and feve- 
rity of Di{cipline ; Seneca for his Pre- 
of Pom ood 295527 in.the matter 
loquence, and the Gentleneſs of an 
Honeſt Mind ; aro one another 
in 


o 


A _ Seneca Da 
Wives; of Yn nets Cay 
mentioned ; his ſecond was” 

whom he often ſpeaks of with gr 
Paſſion: By the former be 298 | 
Son Maycvs, an 7 


Tn the firſt year of C Clandins FOVTe was 
Baniſh'd into Corſica, when Jolie 

| Daogt r of Germanicas was. aC 
by 3 Adulte 
the Ares ra matterof Eight 
years, or upwards, in Exile, he was 
call'd back, and as much in ec: 
againasever. His Eſtate was part! 
Patrimonial, bur the greateſt part 

it. was the Bounty of his Prince. © His 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, Poſſefſions, 
and Incredible Sums of Money ate 
agreed upon atall hands ; which drew 
an Envy upon him. Dio reports him 
to have had 255000 L Sterling at 1n- 
tereſt 1 in Britt any . alone, which he 
calPd' in all at. a Sam. The Court 
it ſelf could not bringhim to Flatte- 


Ty » 


_ 
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LIF.E and ' DEATH. 
ry .; and, for his-Piety;. Submiſſion, | 
20d Vi tue, the: Praftice fhis whole 
Life witneffes for-him. + So ſoon, ſays FN 
he, '«s the Candle is taken: away; ET"9 
Wife, that knows my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, 
without :4 word ſpeaking : and then da 
pr ores Fo all th, I a _ | 
| that day, and take ef to (prift.. 
 j » And v7 ſbould I —_ or reſerve any 
thing, -or make any Scruple of enquiring 
into my Errors, when I cas ſay to. my 
ſelf, Do ſo no more, and, for this once, 
F'i forgive thee? And again, What can 
be more Pious, and Selt-denying, than 
this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles ? »,, .c 
Believe me now, when I tell $1 the ves 
ry bottom of my Soul : In all the Diffi- 
culties and Croſſes of my Life , this is. 
ny Conſideration : Since it is God's Will, 
I do not only obey, but aſſent to't ; nor 
do I comply, out of Neceſſity, but Incli- | 


24tiop., 


Here. follows now, ſays Tacitus, th 
Death of Seneca, to Nero's great [4 
tifation : Not ſo much for any preg» 
nant Proof againſt him, that hewas of 
Piſo's Conſpiracy ; but Nero was re- » 
Sold to do that by the Sword, ___ 


- \ SEWBC4'S:. 
be cont tor ow . For i 


= 


— ore ) was ==» to 
— by ec tbe De{courſe that 
afPd betwiat - ri.ogg and Natalis, and 
to return his dnſwer. Seneca, either 
1 fr or upor Purpoſe, came that 
ay from Catania, to 4 Villa of his 


Own, 


LIFE and PEATH. 


OWB. x: m{bia four Miles of 'the 

a8 hat Wet Qffver- wene. wrt: 
Emen and beſet the: Place: \He 

| Supper rough 

of. his Friends:; | 
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im,. in S Piſs s Hf dap 4 _ 
þ Piſo could not be: . £0 
_ tim; + and that heexcnrd by 
reaſon of his want of health ; and bis 
»deſeres to be quiet and private; andthe 
he hed no reaſon to prefer another Mans 
Welfare before his own. Calar\bim- 
ſelf, he-ſaid, knew. wery —_— 
3045 70t 4 Mas en 
recetv'd more. 
than of his ae rs: 
OI. s pa deliver'd _ ropes 
Preſence ' of Poppea Taigellin 
the Intimate Confidents of Be Bake 
rous Prince : and Nero —_ bim,;Whe- 
' ther he could gather any om Se- 
NECa, 44s y pwnd. way x. 
eway ?. The Trebunes Anſwer was, 
he did not find him one jot mov'd with 
the Meſſage : but that be went on round- 
& with his Tale, and never ſo much as 
chang'd 


1SBNECHS: 
- chang*d.\ Countenance for 'the' mattey. 
Go: back to-hims then, fays Neto, and 
tall him, "That he is Condemn'd to 
Die. - Fabius Ruſticus de/#vers it, that - . 
the Tribune did. wot return the ſame 

way ho'cme co Fenius- 


»-but went aftdle to ? 
( 4: Captain of that | ny and told 
him Calar's Orders; acking his Ad+ 
wice, whether he ſhould obey them, or 
not ;. who bad him by all means" to do a. 
he was Order 'd, Which want of Reſos 
lution: was fatal ts them all ; for Sil 
vanus.-al/o, . that was one of the Conſpt; 
ratoxs, affitted now-to ſerve, and T0TH< 
creaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had oe . 
 complotted to revenige. - And yet he dia 
wat . think fit to" appear himſelf in the 
buſineſs, but ſent_# Centurion to Sene> 
Va, ro tell him his Doom. -Seneca,with- 
out any ſurprize, or diſorder, calls for 
his Will; which being -refus'd him by 
the Officer, he turn d: to his Friends,and 
zold them , T hat ſince he was not per- 
mitted to requite them as they deſerv'd, 
he was yet at liberty to bequeath them 
the thing of all others that he eſteemed 
the moſt, that is the Image of hes Life : 
which ſhould give them the Reputation 
69th off Conftancy, and WY 

v they 


his Arms, and _— fome- 
what. fortified. her againſt the Preſent 
Calamity, he beſonght and Conjur'd ber 
to moderate her Sorrows, and-betake her 3 
ſelf to the Contemplations, and Comforts i 
_ Virtuous Life ; which would be 4 ' 
fair , and an ample Conſolation" to her 
for the loſs of her Husband. © Paulina 
on the other ſide, tells him her determis« 
nation to bear him Company, and Wills 
far the Executioner to do his Office, Well;- 
ays Seneca, if after the ſweetneſs 
Life,a T have Sm Fe prin 
hadit rather - entertain an honorable 
Death, I ſhall not exuy thy Example ; 
conſulting,at the ſame time, the Fame of-- 
Cc] the 


7] 


© SENECA'S. 


the Perſon he lov'd, and his own tendere 


5, for fear of the Injuries that might 
pus her when he was gone, Onur Res 


ſolution, fays he, in this Generous Alt, . 
may be equal, but thine will be wervany EO 
Reputation. After this, the Veins of | * 
both their Arms were open'd, at one and _ 

the fame ftfroke. Seneca arid not bleed 


ſo freely, his ſpirits being waſted with 


_ Age, and a thin Diet, ſo that he was 


fore'd to'eut the Veins of his Thighs, 
and elſewhere, to haſten his diſpatch, 


When he was far ſpent ,and almoſt fink, 
| 4 nnder his Torments , he defir"d his © 
ife to remove into another Chamber, + . 


in 
W 
leaſt the Agenies of the one might mor 

_ theC ae k Fo other. Hs, Elo» 
wence continu'd to the lat, as appears 

y the Excellent Things he deliver'd at 
his Death; which being taken in Wri. 
ting from his own Mouth, and publiſh*d 
in his own Words, I ſhall not preſume 
to deliver them in any other, Nero, 
in the mean time, who had no particu- 
lar Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty 
ſhould grow ' more, and more In _—_ 
able, and Odious, Wherenpon "the Sole 


diers gave all freedom, and encourage» 


ment 


- wy 
* £ 
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"- a abate © 


= went to hey Servants , fo Bind | her 
Wont, and ftopthe Blood, whic they 
| 44 nd 1} has whether ſhe was 
ſenile of it or notyis a Queſtion, For 
W 70; þ Common. People, who are apt 
dpe the wort, there were ſame of 
ion, F that 4s "lowg 45 [be deſpair'd 
77 Neto's Mercy, ſpe ſeem'd to Nd 
the Glory of ding with ber Huband 
p:Company , bit that wpon the lik li 
better Quartet , ſhe was 5 
ec upox t0 outlive him; A 
for ſome years, ſbe did ſurvive Forage 
4 Piety and Reſpett to his Memory : 
bat fo [of mi iſerably ale and wan, that eve- 
ody mig reg ead the Loſs of her 
Blood, ed Spirits, in ber very Counte= | 
nance, A 
Seneca finding his Death flow, and © 3 
lingring, deſires Statius Annzus *( his 
ola Friend, and Phyſician) to give 
him 4 Doſe of Poyſon, which he had pro- 
vided before-hand, being the ſame Pre... 
paration which was appointed for Capi- 
zal Offenders in Athens. Zhis was 
broug t him, and he drank it ap, but to 
litthe purpoſe, for his Body was already 
child, and bound up againſt the force 
of it, Hewent at laft into ahot M 
#7 


5 "SE N AT: (4's Mu, JP 
and prinkli; ome of - his. Servants: 
FL next him; '7, & 
"an Obation ta 7% iter t 
The fume of the ed 
him,” and his Body was Burnt, wh '5 hoy | - 4 
any Funeral ſolemnity , as he | G3 
refed in hs. Teftament : .. tho 
Willof his ws mad, in the hej 
ſperity, and I There - mas- 4-. 
wor that Subrius Flavius, Kd "mn vie 
conſultation with the Centurions 
had taken «ap this 5 P12 Refo ut, 07 | 
( and that Seneca himſelf mar no fitans 
er ) that #s to [ay, that after 
Nero 20uld have been ſlain by the help - 
Lg » Piſo himſelf ſhould have oem 
Pd tos: und the Empire delizerd 
ap to Seneca ; 4s one that well deſeru'd © 
FA for his Integrity and Virtue, _— 


SENECA 


Benefits. 


EHAP.:L 
of Benefits in General. 


T is perhaps, one of the 
moſt pernicious' Errors 
tf 4 Raſh, and Inconſide- 
| fate. Life; the Common 
Ignorance of the World 
) in the Matter of excha 
ES"... ing Benefits, And th 

ariſes from 4 Miſtake; partly, in, the,Per- 
Bo that we would Oblige ; z and partly, in 
the thing it ſeſf, T'o begin with. the Lat- 
ter; 4 Benefit is a good Office, done with In- 
tention. and Judgment: : that is to ſay, with 
e.re _” all the, Circyraſtances, of 
Hp 1s hen ; Where , to "whom; 
be like. 'Or otherwiſe; It 
Benevolent AGian, that de- 
He pony Giver, 1 in the — wa brings #0 _ 


- L 
* 
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SENECA Chap. 
Receiver, '1t will be hard to draw this Sub- 
ject, either into Method, or, Compaſs ; the 

one, becauſe of the infinite yariety, and 
Complication of Caſes ; the other, by rea- 
ſon of the large Extent of it: For the whole 
Buſineſs ( almoſt) of Mankind in Society, -/ 

falls under this Head : The Duties of Kings 
and Subjects; Husbands, and Wives ; Pa- 
rents, and Children ; Maſters, and Servants; 
Natives, and Strangers; High, and Low; * 
Rich, and Poor; Strong, and Weat; Friends, 
and Enemies. The very Meditation of it 
breeds goo Blood, and generous Thoughts; 
and inſtruQs us in all the Parts of Honour, 
Humanity, Friendſhip, Piety , Gratitude, . 
Prudence, and Juſtice, In ſhort ; the Art 

and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of 
Humane Duties, the moſt abſolately.nectlla- 
ry to the well-Being, both of Reaſonable 
Nature, and of every Individual; as the-ye- 
ry Ciment of all Communities, and'the-Ble* 
ſing of Particulars. He that does260d-te 
another Man, does good al;d to himſelf; not 
only in the Conſequence, but even in the. ve- 
ry Act of doing it; For the Conſcience of 
well-doing is an ample Reward. WW 
OF Benefits in General, there are ſeveral 
a Benefits ſorts; As ® Neceſſary, Profitable, and Delight- 
Neceſſary, yl, Some'things there are, withoot which 
Sy 7-97 we Cannot Live; Others, without which we 
ful. S"” Ozgbr nt to live; and ſome again, withoyt 
which we Will zot live. - In the firſt Rank are 
thoſe; which deliver us from capital Dan- 
- gers,or Apprehenſions of Death: And _ 
4; | * 
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Chap. I Of BENEFITS, 
favour is rated according tothe hazard ; for 
the greater the Extremity, the greater ſeems 
the Obligation, . The nextisa Caſe where-+ 
in we may indeed Live, but we had better 
Dye: As in the qrieſtion of Liberty, Mo- 
deſty, and a good Conſcience. In the third 
place follew thoſe things which Cuſtome, 
_ - Uke, Aﬀinity, and Acquaintance have made 
dear to us; As Husbands, Wives, Children, 

Friends, &e.. Which an honeſt Man will 
' preſerve at his utmoſt Peril ; Of things Pro- 
itable there”s a large Field ; as Mony, Ho- 
nor, &e. to which might be added Matters 
of Superfluity, and Pleaſure, But, we ſhall 
open a way to the Circumſtances of a Be- 
nefit, by ſome previous, *and more General 
deliberations upon the thing it ſelf. 


b Benefits ; 
Abſolute 
aud YVulgar 
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GED: 
Several Sarto. of Benefits, 


'E ſhall divide Benefits, into Abſolute, 
' "and Þ7'#1 por 3 5 lie.Qne, appertain-', 


if 6 Got Life; 


Excellent; becauſe they. 
void: whereas all Materi 


nefits, but are only deſirable-Conveniencics; 
as Wealth, Title, ee. and:Theſe a Wick- 
ed Man may receive from a Good , or 
a Good Man, from an Evil. Others again 
that bear the face of Injuries, which are 
only Benefits ill-taken; as Cutting, Lancing, 
Burning, under the hand of a Surgeon. The 
greate Benefits of all, are thoſe of good 
Education, which we receive from our Pa- 
rents, either in the ſtate - of-lgnorance, or 
Perverſeneſs ; as their Care and Tenderneſs 
in our Infancy; Their Diſcipline in our 
Childhood, to keep us to our duties by fear, 
and, if fair means will not do, their Pro- 
ceeding afterwards to ſeverity, and Puniſh- 
me t, without which we ſhou q never have 
eto: good. Thereare Matters of great 
al many times, that are but of ſmall price; 
as laſtrudtions from a Tutor; : py 
| rom 


the Other; is, only Mar-: 
i crof Coinnerce.: "The former are; the,more- 
never be made” . 
Benefits are toſſed; 
back, ard forward, and.change.their Maſter, 
There'are ſome” Offices that: look like Be-. 


Chap. It: Of BENEFITS. 
from a Phyficiali, &e.* And'there ars ſmall 
' matters again which areof great comſiders- 

tion_to us ; the Gift may he ſmall, and the 
conſequence great, as a Cup of cold Water 

in 2 time of needy may fave a mans Life ; 


_ ſome things are of great Moment ro the Gi- 


yer ; others to the Receiver; One Man 
gives me a Houſe; another ſnatches me out, 
when ?fis falling upon my head ;, One gives 
me anEſtate ; Another takes me out of the 
Fire, or calts me out,a Rope when I am 
ſinking: Some good Offices we do to Friends, 
others to.Strangers ;. but, thoſe are the no- 
bleſt that we. do without Predeſert. There 
isan Obligation of Bounty; and an Obliga- 
tion of Charicy ; This, in caſe of N eceſſity; 
and That, in point of Cohvenience, Some 


Benefits are Common ; others are Perſonal: - 


aSif a Prince ( out of pure Grace) grant a 
Priviledge to a City; the Obligation lies ' 
upon the Community, and only upon every 
Individual as 2 part of the whole; but if 
it be done particularly for my ſake, then am 
I ſingly the Debtor for't. The cheriſhing 
of Strangers is one of the Duties of Hofs 
pitality ; and exerciſes it ſelf in the Relief, 
and ProteCtion of the. Diſtreſſed. There 
are Benefits of good Counſel, Reputation 
Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health; nay, and © 
Superfluity, and Pleaſure, One Man obliges 
me our of his Packet: Another gives ne 
Matter of Ornament, or Curioſity: a third, 
Conſolation. To fay nothing of Negative 
Benefits; for there are, that reckon it ai = 
5 Ob- 
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a How far 
4 Son may 
* Oblige « 
Father. 


o 


 SENEC A. Chap. W. 


"Obligation if they do a Body no hurt ; and ' 


place it to Accompt, as if they ſav*da Man, 
when they do not undo him. To ſhut u 
all in one word ; as Benevofence is themo 
ſociable of all Virtues, { is'it of the largeſt 
Extent; for there is not any Man either fo 
great, or fo little, but he is yet capable of 


giving, and of receiving Benefits. 
CHAP. IIL 


A Son may Oblige his Father ; and « 
4 Servant his Maſter. 


HE joerg is (in the firſt place) 
Whether it may not be poſſible for a 
Father to owe more to a Son, in other re- 
—_ than the Son ®qQwes to his Father 
for his Being? That many Sons are both 
Greater, and Better than their Fathers, there 
is no Queſtion: as there are many other 
things that derive their Being from others, 
which yet are far greater than their Origi- 
nal. Is not the Tree larger than the Seed? 
the Rrver than the Fountain? The Founda- 
tion'of all things lies hid, and the Super- 
ſtruture obſcures it. If 1 owe all to my 
Father, becauſe he gave me Life, I may owe 
as much to a Phyſician that fav*d his Life ; 
for if my Father had not been Cur'd, I had 
never been Begotten : Or, if ſtand indebt- 
ed for all that I am to my Beginning 3 my 
Acknow- 


Chap. IT. Cf BENEFITS. . 


Achnonioynent muſt run back to the ve-" 


ry Orig f .all Humane Beings, My 
Father gave me the Benefit of Life, whic 

he had never done, if his Father had not 
firſt given 1: to him, He gaye me Life, 
not knowing to whom, and when I was ina 
Condition neither to feel Death, nor to fear 
it, That's the great Benefit, to give Life 
to one that knows how to uſe it; and that 
is capable of the Apprehenſion of D:ath, 
?Tis-true, that without a Father I could 
never have had a Being; and {o without 
a Nurſe that Being had never bgen emprov'd; 
but I do not therefore owe my Virtueeither 
to my Nativity, or to her that gave me 
Suck. The generation of me was the leaſt 
part of the Benefit: For to live is common 
with Brutes; but, to live well is the main 
buſineſs; and that Virtue is a'l my own, 
faving what I drew from my Education, It 
docs not follow that the firf-Benefit muſt be 
the greateſt, becauſe without the firſt, the 
greateſt could never have been, The Fa- 
ther gives Life to the Son, but once; but 
if the Son ſaves the Fathers Life often, tho? 
he do but his duty; it is yet a greater Bene- 
fit. And again, the Benefit that-a Man re- 
ceives is the-greater, the more he needs itz 
but, the Living has more need of Life, than 


he that is no: yer. born: So that the Father 


receives a greater Benefit in the Coacuu- 
ance of his Life, than the Son in the Begin» 


ning of it. What if a Son deliver his Fa» 


ther from the Rack; or, which is more, lay 
conn 79 <img 
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him-a'Being, was but the Office of. a Fa- 
ther; a ſimple A; a Benehit given at 2 
ventire; beſide that. he had a. Participant 
jo ir, and a regard to his Family. Hegave. 
only a ſingle Life, aid he receiv'd a happy 
one, © My Mother brought me into the 
World Naked, expos'd, and void.of rea- 
ſon}, bur, my Repuration, and my Fortune, 
are advanc'd by my Virtue, ' Scipio (as yet 
in his. Minority ) reſcu?d his Father jn a Bat- 
tel with Hannibal; and afterward from the 
Practices, and,Profecution* of "2 Powerful 


' himſelf dgwn in his place#', The giving of 


FaCtion; covering him with Conſfulary Ho- 


nors, and the Sports of Publick Enemies. 

He made _ S rageany for his'Mode- 

ration, as for his Piety, and Military Know- 
ledge; He was the Dikender, and the Eſta- 

bliſher of his Country ; He left the Empire 

without 2 Competitor ; and made himſelf 
28 well the Ornament of Rome, as the Secu- 

rity of it: and did not Scipio, in all this, 

more than requite his Father barely for Be- 

getting of him ? Whether did A#chiſes more 

tor 'Aneas, in dandling the Child in his 

Armes, or Xieas for bis Father, when he: 
carry'd him upon his Back through the 

flames of Troy, and made his. Name famous 

to future-Ages, among the Founders of the 

Koman Empire? ©T. Manlius was the Sort of 

a Sour, and Imperious Father, who baniſh*d 

him his Houſe as a Blackhead, anda Scan» 

dal to the Family : This  Manlizs, bovemg 

that his Fathers Life was 1n” Queſtion, 
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way you wil prong 
bune Swore, arid | WET q Te Ries 
a fair Report of the Whole matter to to the 
cy He that. Jae hin fel Famous 

y his nence, 
ſtrates his j L ie by ye 
mean; and pives me inable pion 
to his Parents. We ſhould never have heard 
of Sopbroniſeus, but for his Son  qrnago nor 
of Ariſto, and Gr ang if it had not beenfor 
| Nenopbon, and P | 

IS is not to Uſeoimeenaice the Ve- 

neration' we owe to Parents ; nor 39 make 
Children the worſe, but the r; andto 
th we SN Of Erauations, for, Ion 
teſts of g ces, both Parts are vs 
as well the vanquiſhd, as thoſe that that over 
come. It's as. only honourable 
that can artive betwixt a Father and a 
which of thetws ſhall have the better of he 
other in the Point of Benefits. 

IN the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and 


2 Servant z we muſt diſtinguiſh —_ 
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Body, ?tjs true, is his Maſters, but his Mind 
ts his own: and there are many Commands 
which a Servant ought no more to obey, 
than a Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man 
ſo great, but he may both need the help, 
and ſervice, and ſtang in fear of the Power 
and Unkindneſs, eyen'of the meaneſt of 
Mortals One Servant Kills his Maſter , 
another faves him; nay preſerves his Ma- 
ſters Life png with the loſs of his own. 
He expoſes him elf to Torment and Death ; 
he ſtands: firm againſt all threats and flatte- 
ries: which is not only a Benefit in a Ser- 
vant, but much the greater for his fo be- 
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' Chap. IT. Of B ENEFITS. FT 
WHEN. Domitixzs wes belieg'd in Corfi=s 
#izn, and the Place brought to great extre- 
micy; -he preſſed his ſervant ſo. earneſtly to 
Poyſon him, that. at laſt he was Prevail'd 
yponto give hima Potion: which, it ſeems, 
was an innocent Opiate,. and Domitius -out- 
liv*d it": .Ceſzr took: the Town, and gave 
Domitius his Life; but it was his Seryant that 
gave it him firſt” fs j js 
THERE was another Town belieg?d, and 
when it was upon the laſt P , wo, Ser- 
vants made their eſcape, and went. over to 
the Enemy : Upon the Romans entring the 
os Tewn, and in the heat of the Soldiers fury, 
theſe two fellows ran dire&tly home, took 
their Miſtreſs out of her houſe, and drave 
her before them, telling every body how 
barbarouſly ſhe- had us'd them formerly, 
and. that they would now. have their Re- 5 
venge: when they had her without the Gates, SE. 
they kept her cloſe till the danger was over ; 2 
by which means, they ,gave their Miſtreſs 
her Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. 
This was not the Action of a Servile Mind, 
to do ſo Glorious a thing, under an appegr- 
ance of fo great a Villany ; for if they had 
, not paſs*d» for Deſerters, and Parricides, 
- they could not have gain'd their End. 

WITH one Inſtance more (and that a 
very brave one ) I ſhall conclude this Chap- 
ter. 

IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party com- 
ing to ſearch for a Perſon of Cy that 
wes proſcrib'd, a Servant put on hi porn 

| oths 


ore ious, than for a Seryant to dyc 
for his after ?" in that Age, when there 
work not pet Servants that would not be- 
? SO generous a tender- 
ubll pron invincible a 
in pee neral Cor Bo what could 
more glorious, I fay, "thano cate / 
Virtue, as rather to chaſe death for 
ward of his Fidelity, than the greate , 
es he might otherwiſe have had for 
the violation of it ? 


CHAP. ' IV. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, 
that makes the Bentfit. 


HE Gotd will of the Benefadtor is the 
Fountain of all Benefits ; nay, it is the 
Benefit it ſelf; or, at leaſt the, Stamp that 
makes it valuable, and current. 'Some there 
= Tknow, that fake the Matter for the Be- 
- and tax the Obli gar by weight and 
=: When any thing is given them, 

on preſently caſt it up; What may ſuch 
uſe be worth ? Such an Offce? Such an E- 
fate? As.if that were the Benefit, which is 
only the Sign, and Mark of it; For the ob- 
ligation 
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efts in ;the Mind, not in the Mar- | 

nl ak dvantages which we 
'Poſlellion by. 


Ls Nee T 
no, great ſubriley, t to; pang that both Be- 
nee ap and In Sprics receive. their value from 
, when even Brutes themſelves 
le, this Queſtion. Tread 
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SENEC4 Chap.1V: 
ſery*d his Freedom. And fo, if I fave a 


' Man from any one Misfortune, and. he falls 


into another ; if I give him a Sum of Mo- 
ney, which is afterward taken away by 
Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe. For- 
tune may deprive us of the Matter of a Be- 
nefit, bot the Benefit it ſelf remains invio- 
lable. If the Benefit refided in the Matter, 
that which is good for one Man, wonld be 
ſo for another : whereas many times the ve- 
ry famething given to ſeveral Perfons, wgrks 
contrary effects; even. to' the difference of 
Life, or Death ; and that which is'one bo- 
dies Cure, proves another bodies Poiſon. 
Beſide that the Timeing of it alters the ya- 
hae; and, a Cruſt of Breadq upon a pinch, 
is a greater Preſent than an Imperial Crown. 
What is more familiar, than, in a Battle, to 
ſhoot at an Enemy, and kill a Friend? Or 
in ſtead of a Friend, to ſave an Enemy? Bur 
yet this diſappointment in the Event, does 
not at all operate upon the Intention, What 
if a Man Cures me of a Wen, with a ſtroak 
that was deſignd to cut off my head? Or, 
with a Malicious blow upon my Stomach , 
breaks an Impoſthume? or, what if he fave 
my Life, with a Draught that was prepar'd 
to Poyſon me? - The Providence of the Iſſue 
does not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the 
Intent, And, the fame Reaſon holds good 
evenin Religion it ſelf: It is not the Incenſe, 
or the Offering that is acceptable to God, 
but the Purity, and Devotion of the Wor- 
ſhipper. -Neitheristhe bare Will, without 
EE OE Action, 


Chap. IV. Of BENEFITS. 


Action, ſufficient ; that is, where we have 
. the means of Atting , for, in that Caſe, it 
flgnifies as little to wiſh well, without well-. 
doing, a$ tO ds good without willing it. There 
- . mult be Effec, as well as Intention, to make. 
me owea Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does 
wholly diſcharge'it. In fine, the Conſcience 
alone is the Judge, both .of Benefits and 
unries. ; p :: a ap 
I T does not follow now, becauſe the Be- 
nefit reſts in the Þ Good Will, that therefore b The goa 
the Good Will ſhould be always a Benefit z Fil maſt. 
for, if it be not accompany?d-with .Govern- wry 
ment, and .Diſcretion,: thoſe Offices which $7... 
we call Benefits, are but the Works of Paſ- 
ſion, or of Chance; and, many times, the 
greateſt of all Injuries, ' One Man does me 
god by Miſtake; another Ignorantly; a third 
upon force; but, none of theſe. Caſes do I 
take to be an Obligation; for they were nei- 


ther. directed to me, nor was there any kind- I 
neſs of Intention : Wedo notthankthe Seas 2 


for the advanrages. we-receive by-Naviga- 
tion ; or the Rivers for ſupplying,/us with 
Fiſh, and flowing, of our- s; 'we'do 
not thank the Trees, either for their Fruits, 
or Shades; or the Winds for a fair-Gale: | 
And, what*s the difference betiwixt a reaſon- w 
able Creature, that does not know, andan in- ES 
animate, that cannot? ;A good Horſe ſaves 
one Man's Life; a good Sute of Armer at- 
other's; and, a Mas, perhaps] thatinever 
intended. it, faves a Third. - Where's ithe 
fdierence now betwixt the Obligation of the 

one, 


SE N E.C. 4 Chap, v. 
one, and of the nd We Man. Us into.a 
River, aid thefri £ Crean ſchance, 
but'ti LT Rewety: AMK K is with Nh 
Lhe tar beſide, 
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bs is the ch ofthe Perſon es 


A* ns he Wl tur Deſprthe Br 
fit; and the Marter 


Þ may Crincal- Nicetic 
rw, the bir eror; "eigier' in the Perſon, 
the'Matrer, the Manner, the Quality, the 
| Nh vin 0) Et PIX, Tpolles 
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would barely offer 4 Bene fit; bit, x would 
opts goo _— PER thy th wn truth, 
'd& not n re Pro- 
: n= mn os 
an ber or Coun- 
5  Koww to this, or that Condition of 
are to reſtrain our ' Boukities q 


ForyrhEoneis 
The Errot of the Ghertes 
ofti-fitits excuſe the gratitude of wg | 
caiver; fl plac'd i 
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I will chuiſe's Man' 6 
rate; Gracefil; Tore 
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38 -SENECAYA, Chap.V. 
, *. of a fruitleſs Benefit, So long as we are af--: 
fected with . Paſſions, and. diſtrafted. with 
. hopes, atid fears; and ( the. moſt unmanly 
: of Vices ) with out Pleaſiiss, we are incom- 
petznt Judges where to.place.our Bqunties.-- 
But, when Death preſents it ſelf, and that: : 
we come toour Laſt Willand Teſtament, we ' 
leave our Tus 20.90 worthy. ;He 
that gives nothing but 1n hopes of” receiving, 
rmſe dye Inteſtate, It L the Honeſty of an- - 
other Mans Mind that moves the Kindneſs | 
of mine; and I would ſooner oblige a Grate- 
fil Man, than an Uvgrateful : but, this-ſhall - 


F + 


not hinder me' from doing good alſo. to. a 
Perſon that is known to by thearateſel $-On- 
ly with this difference, that I will ſerye-the 
one in allExtremities with-my life, and for- 
tine; andthe other, no;further than ſtands 
with my Conyenience, But, what ſhall I do, | 
youll fay,.to;know whether a Man will be 
grateful, or no? I will follow.Probability, 
ahd hope.the beſt. He that Sowes, is not 
ſire to, Reap; nor the Seaman to reach his - 
Port; nor the Soldier to win the Field,” He . 
that Weds is not ſure his Wife ſhall be ho- 
neſt; ' or, his Children dutiful ; but, ſhall | 
: '- - we therefore neither Sow, Sayl, bear Arms, 
b-: nor Marry? Nay, if Iknewa Man tobe in- / 
I curably thankleſs, I would yet be ſo kind as 
to put him into his Way, or .let tym Light a 
Candle, or Draw Water at my Well, which 
nay ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, and 
et not be reckon*d as a Benefit from-me; 
or Ido it carelelly, and not for his ſake, but 


Chap. VI. Of BE N EFITS, 19 
my own; as an Officeof Humanity, without, / 
any Choice, or Kindneſs, ws 
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CHAP. VL 


The Matter of Obligations, with its Cir« 
.  enmſtances. | | 
TJEXT to the Choice of the Perſon, 
N follows that of the Matter; wherein 
a regard mult be had to Time, Place, Pro» 
portion, Quality ; and to the very Nicks of 
. Opportunity, and Humour. One man va« 
lues his Peace above his Honour; ' another, 
his Honour above his Safety ;' and not a few 
there are, that (provided they may fave 
their Bodies) never cate what becoines of 
their Souls, So that Good Offices depend 
ninth upon Conſtruftion.' ' Some take them- 
ſelves. to be oblig?d, when they are not; 
Others will not believe it when they are; 
and ſome again take Obligations, and Inju- 
ries, the one, for the other. | 
*FOR our better direftion, let it be no- 
ted, That a a Benefit is « Common Tye, betwixt a A Benefit 
ehe Giver, and the Receiver, with a reſpedi to ** _ 
bath. Wherefore, it muſt be accommodate j9:2c:"" 
t9 the Rules of Diſcretion ; for all things yer and 
have, their Bounds, and Meaſures, ' and ſo Receiver, 
mult Liberality among the reſt; that it be . 
- Neither too much for the one, nor too little 
+ for the other, the Exceſs being every jot as 
bad. as che Defect,” Alexander beſtow'd 2 
REIT 


SENECA, , Chap, VL, 
Gity upon one of his Favorites: ; who mo-. 
deſtly excuſing himlelf., Thas 7t wagToo yineh 
for bim to receive : Wi ell; but, ayes Alexan-" 
. der, it is not too much for » me-to-give: a . 
ty, certainly, and,an imprudent. Speech , for 
that which was fot fit for the one to Take, 
copld not; be fit for the other 40 Give, It 
paſſes in the World for-greatieſs of Mind, 
to be perpetually giving, and pp i 


to know how. to give, ati KF 
not to know ooh. to bes. ol "of | 
that's ealie an 


int; let it be oli wi et 
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be Condition of the Recelyer;. wino- FF 
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( for the Purpoſe) to a-Rich "Man, were 
att Indignity,which to a: Poor Man is a Cha» 
rity; The Benefits of Princes, and of Great 
Men, are Honours, Offices, Moneys, Pro- 
fitable Commiltzans;, Countenance, and Pro. 
tection ; The Poor Man has nothing to Pre« 
ſent; but-Good-Wul, Good Advice, Faith, 
Induſtry, the Service and: Hazard of his 
Petfor, an early Apple. peradventure, or, 
fome vther chegp' Curioſity ; Equals indeed 
may correſpond in Kind; but, whatſoever 
the Preſent be; or to- whomſoever we offer 
_ It, this GeneralRule maſt be obſery'd, That 
we always: deſign the-good: and ſatisfaction 
of the Receiver; and; never grant anything 

to: his detriment. ?Tis/ not for a man to 

ſay, was! overcome by. importunity, for 

when the Fever is'off,- we deteſt the man 

that was prevaiPd* upov. to 'our DeſtruCti- 


on.” I will no more. undoe a man with hig4 


Will, than forbeer ſaving him againſt ir, It 
Is a'Benefit in ſome Caſes to Grant, and in 
others to'Deny; So that we are rather to 
conſider the Advantage, than the Deſire of 
the Petitioner, For, we may, in a Paſſion, 
earneſtly: __ (and take it ill to be de- 
ny*d too); that-yery thing, which, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, we may come to Curſe, as 
the occaſion. of a moſt” Pernicious Bounty, 
Never: give any thing that ſhall turn to Mil- 
chief; Infamy, or Shame, I will conſider 
another Mans want, or ſafety bur ſo, as not 
to forget my own; Unleſs 12 the caſe.of a: 


very excellent Perſon, and thea 1 ſhall nor 
C 3 much 
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'muchheed what becomes of my ſelf. There's - 


- no. giving of Water to a. man in a Fever ; 


c An Ac- 
ceptable 
preſent. 


or putting 2 Sword intoa Mad-mans hand ; 
He that lends a Man Money tocarry him to 
a Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Re- 
venge, makes himſelf a Partaker of ' his | 
CREE. bs ; 
- HE that would make an * acceptable Pre- 
ſent, will ck upon ſomething'that is de-. 
ſir'd, fought for, and hard: to be found; that 
which he ſees no where elſe, and which few 
have; or at-leaſt not in that place, or ſea- 
fon; war Fagge may be alwayes in his 
Eye, and mind*him of the BenefaRor... If it 
be laſting and durable; ſo much the better; 
as-Plate, rather than Money ; Statues, than 
Apparel; for it will ſerve as'a Monitor, to 
mind the Receiver of the Obligation, which 
the Preſenter cannot fo handſomely do; 
However, let it not be improper, as Arms 


#0 a Woman; Books to a Clown ; Toyesto 


a Philoſopher: I will not Gize to any man 
that which he cannot receive ;-as if I threw, 
2 Ball to a man without hands; but I will 
make a- Return, though he cannot receiveit; 
for, my buſineſs is not to oblige him, but 
to' free my ſelf: Nor any thing that may 
reproach a man of his Vice, or infirmity :. 
as falſe Dice to a Cheat; Spectacles. to a 


- man'that”s blind. Let it not'be unſeaſona- 


ble, neither : as a furr?d Gown in Summer; 
an Umbrellz in Winter, . It enhances the va- 
toe of the Preſent, if it was never given to, 
him 'by any body elſe, nor by me to any. 
X 7%.& I, « +4 ' '** etheps 
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” other; for, that which we give to every ho» 


larity does much, but yet the ſame fhing 
may” receive a different Eſtimate from ſeye-+ 
ral*perſons; for, there'are ways of marking 
gnd recommending it in ſuch a manner, that 
if the ſame good Office bedone to twenty p.o- 
ple, every one of them'fhall reckon himſelf 
liarly oblig's: as a cunning Whore, if 
e has a thouſand Sweet-hearts; will per- 
 ſiyade every one of them, that ſhe loves hin 
beft. . But, this is rather the Artificeof. Con- 
verſation, than the virtue of it. | 
_ THE Citizens of Megara ſent Embaſſa-. 
dors to d4lexander in the Height of his Glo» 


, to offer him, as a Compliment, the Free-: q Zer the 
om of their City. Upon Alexander's ſimis; Pr-/ » be 
ling at the Propoſal, they told him, That Sew 


It was a. Preſent which they had neyer made, 
but to Hercules, and Himſelf; Whereupon, 
Alexander treated them kindly and accepted 
of it ; not for the Preſenters ſakes, but be-' 

| eſe they had joyn'd him with Hercwles;: 

how unreaſonably ſoever : For Hercules Con- 
quer'd nothing for himſelf, but made it his 
buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the' 
miſerable, without avy private intereſt, or 

Deſign: But this intemperate young man 


(whoſe Virtue was nothing elle but a faccels- . 


fol Temerity) was train'd up fromhis youth 


in the Trade of violence : . The Common 


Enemy of mankind; as well of his Friends, as' 


of his Fces; and one that valu'd him(zlt up- . 


on being terrible to all Mortals: never con= 
| C 4 liderumg 
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dy, is welcome to no body. The Particu- 
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CHAP. vir. 
The Monner of Qhiging 


& 77h not any Benefit ſo glorious ig 
'3t MF, but it_may yet be excentingly 
ſrectped, and emprov'd by the Aayxer of - 


conferring it. The Virtue, I know, reſts ig 


” 


the Intent; the Profit, in the Judicions Ap- 


: ” 


plication of the Marter, but, the Beayty, a0 
Set Fes 18 Wee, 


tax as* 2» Þ+ 23 
- Otnament of an Obliga in the Mane 


mer of it; and it is then. Jraiedh, when the 
dignity of the Office. is 1 company'd with, 
all the Charms, and Delicacies of Humani- 
ty, good Nature, and Addreſs; and with 
Diſpatch too; for, he that puts a man olf 
from time to time, was uever right o 


IN the firſt place, whatſvever we give y 
let-us do it *frankly; A kind Benelactor 
makes a Man happy as ſcox-as he can, and 
a3'much as he can. There ſhould be no de- 
lay in a Benefit, hut the Modeſty of the R 

ceiver. If 'we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, 
let'us however, immediately gragt it, ay 

By-no means ſuffer the repeating of it, It 
3s to grievous 2 thing, to' lay 7 BEG, = 

ed DG, + (4 4's 7 "tle 2. , - 
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" very 9 ; arbor ounten2nce's 
and tis double Kindneſe to. do the thing, 

9,0 at honeſt man the. Confuljon o! 
Blaſs" Jyoomes bog lige,) "that eomes forthe 
| Asking; ; for, nothing coſts'vs ſo&car, axthat 
whichws purchaſe with our Prayers: 1t is 
allwe g , even for Heaven it (Of; and even 
there where our PeEijtions are at the fair- 

cft we chuſe rather to-preſent them in Secret 
Ejaculations, than by word'sf Mouth,” E-.- 
is the laſting; and the acceptable Benefi 
meets ths Receiver half way, TRRIEt, 
mm Wy; wewoule Receive; ey oa 

wW heſitation; 
et no Chaves Pokey That cha is 
the fingers,” - Nay; if theve-ſhonkd be occa- 
fion'for delay: ets) however, not-feem to 
po wy mh FUEWOES: 
Jong as-we folpend 
are we unvilling. 1668s eg perm. 
to: keep- People upon. the Tenters: "their 
ws oor, and-ſudden, x their Be- 


itan Sr enar ws of "their Power: to Fold 
their Suitors in- hand; and to have” 
oro ns err TR 
made accepta poſſible means, 
even to the end: that the Receiver, who ts 
never to forget it; may hear-it in his Mind 
with ſatisfaction. There muſt be no-mix- 
ture of: Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely; or 
Reproof, with our 'Qbligations;' nay, jn 
eaſer there ould be anyoccaſion for fomach 
. as 


» 
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as 2n Admonition, kt it be referr*d to ar '. 
'Other time. Weare a great deal apter to © 
"remember injurkey a; that ts 
enough to forgive. an bligation, 
ern Ones 

-THERE are ſome that ſpail a; good 
Office bafter it is dane; and athers, in the 


gþcarfulh] yery inſtant of doing it. There-muſt be 


{ much Entreaty. and Importunity.: nay, 


' if we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we' put 


on a four fece; look anqther way z pre- 
Haſte, Com 7, Buns ; talk of 6 
ther Matters, at 1d keep. hin off with 


ſo preſling; and when. we are - t to't at 
Jaft, it comes ſo hard from us t *tis ra- 
ther Extorted, SOS; and not fo 


is but rr one kindneſs for ES an _ 
other for himſelf; He giyes for his own Qtti» . 
et, after he has tormented me with difficuls 
ties, and delayes. The Mewrer of $ 

or of Doing any thing, goes afireo er 
the valne XY the thing it © fell It was well 
faid of him, that cald a good Office that 
was done harſhly, and with an ill-will, 4 
Stony Piece of Bread, *tis neceſſary for him 
that i is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. - Thete 
muſt be.no Pride, Arrogance of looks, or 
Lag of Words in thebeſtowing of Be- 
; no Inlolgnceot1 Behaviour, but - + 


*, 


© mt occaſions; arid prevent -Ne 


24 Ity of Mind, and a diligent care tocatch, 
eceſlities. A 


Pauſe, an-unkind Tone, Word, Look, or 


Action, deſtroyes the away 4 Curteſie.. 
- It corrupts a Bounty when it is accampany*d 
with State, Haughtineſs, and Elation ' of 
Mind inthe giving of it. Some: have the 
Trick of ſhiin ing off a Suitor, with a point 
of Wit, - a Ly _ in cage yrs of the 
Cynick, that. beg?d a Talent of Antigone; 
Thats t00-much, ſayes he, for aCynick-t0 ark; 
hog craig fell P a Penny, T "—_ 200 — 
ze, fayes he, for a Prince togive, He mi 
have found Law com | 
Controverlſie, by giving him a Perry, as to 
a Cynick,; and a Talent as-from a Prince. 
Whatſoever we beſtow, let it be done with' 
a Frank and Chearful Countenance; a Mait 
muſt not. give with his Hand, and deny with 
his Looks; He that gives quickly, gives 
willingly.  _ | 

WE are likewiſe to . «accompany Good. 
Deeds. with Good Words; and ſay (for the 


a way to have compounded this - 


a Accom- 


pany good 


Purpoſe) by (ould you make ſuch a Mat- Deeds with 


ter of ths? Why did not you come to me ſooner?'g00d 


I by would you make uſe of any body elſe? I 
' #ake it ill that you ſhould bring me 'a Retom- 
mendation; Pray let there be no more of-this; 
bat when you bave occaſion hereafter, come t6 
2e upon your own account, "That's the glo- 
rious Bounty, when 'the Receiver can ſay 
to himſelf, bat 2 bleſſed day bes this been 
80 me! never was any thing done ſo generouſly, 


ſo tenderly, wmithfo good a Grace, Whatis it 7 
&y wa ” ts would 


words 


bats 
"En REA Fane 
: 1 RE 1 NS.» 
j NE: RITA Fg 
"EEO 1 4M 


"OR 
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dots ferortbis Man? a -irbaranquayrety © 
ng 


epuld tot have 


In- 


preti- 
Frierids 
LEES 


very Intimiation of - mn 
I'S Hut ths 
is not. the Valye-of the Preſent, 


conſid bas, itwas' 
but 4 littld oor 
. Ho gave me 9g fog 
grey, rag a ni rking ; 
lathe; 
TD OY (Gbiguter oh 
o ba "Gate but Gurth or nothing: 
effet conie hard;; 
= Exon job but = = 
_— unawars, Thas which i wy 
Pr hw Oltentation , is- r 
with Pride: ather 


ME 
than a Bounty. 
Ambition 
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= SOME Favours are to be conferr'd in 


the Rewards of great Actions; 


Inn 2 hs World; but hr | 
dofora-manin 


or wc z theſe ſhoul ——_ known 
ono tho har have the Benefit of 


{2 wht BY 

| than EC Pe 
knowthat'T g ive ity n0-matter for isknows" 
ing fr n-wl barter ond tives It. 
Many 2may ftandsin tie Eels at. 
not the fa hog 7 6 difcover 
may give Offence, Tet it te conceaPd;'He 


| $ SnbjeRt.- 
i m TE 


Actions miult- be ""RCCOT 


Meaſures of Civility, Ghes' Noe no 
crevion. 


| Enae.” 4 


L Ba public, others in Trivete, In Publick, famfe 
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* ©: The Difference nd Value of Benefits 
% VE have already ſpoken of Benefitrin. 
YV., Y _ General; the Matter and the Inten- 


gd to Circumſta 0. Sop- 
F faye « ro Trog Drowalag, the Ad- 
vantage of Life is all one to him, from what 


po 

that which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
- Urere ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to 
their Maſter ; The oncof ay = 


; his 


down, and'comes home again aweary; with-* 
out findinghim; theother fallstoplay with” 


a at the Wheel o Fortune; 
ſees chance! paſſing by, delivers him! 


his Errant, and'brings him. He that found* 

him-by*chance deſerves to be puniſt”d;'and®© 

he-that ſought for him, and miſs him, to'! 

be rewarded for his good Will. ” 
*I'N':ſome Caſes we value * the Thing; It & we value 

others, the-Laboxr, and Attendance. 'V hat Ji Thing, 

can"beimore precious than Good Manners, the Zabor 

good Letters, Life, and Health ? and yet we'97 -cett 

pay-our Phyſitians,- ahd Tutors, only for" 

[emer s m their Hemp ng If we buy : 

things" cheap; it matters not, ſo long as'tis 

a 'Bargai Us no Obligation from the Sel: © 

ler;"if nobody elſe will give him more for2t. © 

What would not 2 Manzivyeto be ſet aſhore! 

in a Tempeſt? For a' Houſe in a Wilder- 

neſs? A Shelter inaStorm ? -A-Fire, ora bit-- 

of Meat, when a Man's pinch*d with Hun-'/ 

ger'or Cold? A Defetice againſt Thieves, - 

and a- thouſand other Matters of great: Mo-" 

ment; that coſt butlittle?- And'yet we know * 

that the Skipper has but bis freight for our** 
Paſſage 3\and the Carpenters and Bricklayers' 

do their Work by the day, Thoſe are many - 
times the. greateſt Obligations, in truth; * 
which, in vulgar Opinion are the fmalleſt : 

as: Comfort" to the Sick, Poor, Captiyes; 

good Counſel, keeping of People from 
Wickedneſs, &c. Wherefore we ſhould 
reckon.our ſelves to owe molt for the No- - 

bleſt Benefits, If the Phyſitian adds pos o | 
E509, : an 


= 


$E F-56410 Cipreatto 


ip nth conn alt, 
} 


the ; 


| os on ent. 
ie of Socrates 


SET 
bABmefis IT falls.out _—_ that a - BenefiDiadube 7 
felow't low dwittrag aſus let-which wittbefote- . 
as Injury, _ moſt, 


= 
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moſt, it is with the latter, as with one 


Writing upon - another it does .in a great 


_ meafire hide the former, and keep it from 
appearing, but it does not quite. take it a- 
way. We may, iri ſome Cales, dividethetn, 


and both Requite the One, and Reyenge the = 


Other; orotherwiſe comparethem, to know 
whether I am Creditor, 'or Debtor; You 
. -have oblig*d me in my Servant, but wound- 
ed me in my Brother; you have fay'd my 
Son, - but you have deſtroy*d my Father : ka 
this Inſtance, I will allowas much as Piety, 
- and Juſtice, and Good Nature will beat; 
but I am. not willing to ſet an Injury againſt 
a Benefit. I would have ſome reſpect to the 
Time ;- the Obligation came firſt ; and then 
perhaps, the one was deſign'd, the other a- 
gainſt.his Will; under theſe Conſiderations 
I would amglike the Benefit, and leſſen the 
Injury ; and extinguiſh the one with the 0- 
ther 3 -nay,.I would pardon the Injury eyen 
without the Benefit, but much more after it. 
| Not that a'Man can be bound by one Bene- 
fit to ſuffer all ſorts of Injuries; for, there 
are ſome Caſes, wherein we lye under no 
Obligation for a Benefit; becauſe, a greater 
Injury abſolvesit. As for Example { A Mart 
helps-me out of a Law-Sute, and afterwards 
commits a Rape upon my Danghter z where 
the following impiety cancells the antece- 
dent Obligation, A Man lends me a little 
Money, and then ſets my Houſe on fire : the 
Debtor is here. turn*d Creditor, - whelt the 
Injury out-werghs Nr Nay, - 2 
an 


33 
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+ Man does but ſo much as repent of a good 

Office done, and grow Sour and Inſolent 
npon it, and upbrade me with it: if he did 
41t only for his own ſake, or for any other 

. reaſon, than for mine; Iam in ſome degree, 

more, or leſs, acquitted of the Obligation. 
Iam not at all heholden to him that makes 
me the Inſtrument of his own Advanfage. 
Hz that'does me good for his own fake, I'l 
do him good for mine. : 

* . SUPPOSE a Man makes Snit for a <Place, 
cThe Caſe and cainot obtain it, but -upon the Ran- 
of 2 Condi- tome of' ten Slaves out of . the Gallies. ' If 
:.cx41 Re- there be Ten, and no more, they owe him 
demfiion nothing for their Redemption, they are yet 

erdebted- to him for the Choice, for - he 
might have taken Ten others as well as theſe. 
Pur the Cafe azain, that by an AA of Grace 
ſo many Priſoners are to be releaſed; their 
Names to be drawn by Lot, and mine hap- 
pens to*come ont among the reſt : One part 
of my Obligation is to hin} that put me in 


a Capacity of Freedom; and; the other is 


to Providence, for my being one of that 
Number. The greateſt Benefits of all; have 
- no Witneſſes, but lie concealed in the Con- 
ſcienee, | | 


©  "THERFPS a great difference betwixt a 
* PRigewis Common Obligation, and Particular; 4he 


ons c0n10% urs , | Sikhs 
Sat Poder that lends my Country Money, obliges me, 


v4), 


only a: a part of the whole, Plato croſs?d 
the River, and the Ferry-Man* would take 
--.-no Money of him: He reflefted upon it as 
" an hoaour done to himſeIf;-and told him, 

| That 


$ 
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"That Plato wa in bis Debt. But Plato, when 

_. he found it to be:no more than-he did for 
. others, recalled his Word, For, ſayes he, 
Plato will owe wothing in particular, fot a Be- 
nefit int Common; what I owe with others, I will 

ay with others, | Fe 

SOME will have it, that the Neceſlity 
eof wiſhing a Man well, is ſome abatement . 1... 
to the Obligation m the doing of hima good 0u5 upon | 
Office; - But, I ſay; on the contrary ; that Necefty, 
it is the greater, becauſe the good will can- 
not: be chang'd. ?Tis one thing to lay, That 
a Man' could not but do me this or that Ci- 
| _ wvality, becauſe he was forc'd to't; and an- þ 

other thing, That he could not quit the - 

# good Will of doitig it. In the former Caſe, 
'_ Tam aDebtorto him that impog'd the force; 
ih the other, to himſelf. An unchangeable 
good Will is an indiſpenſable Obligation : 
and, to ſays that Nature cannot: go. out of 
her Courſe, does not diſcharge us, of what 
we owe to Providence. Shall he be ſaid to Will, 
that may change his Mind the.next mo- 
ment? And, ſhall we queſtion the Will af 
the Almighty, whoſe Nature admits no 
change? Muſt the Stars quit their Stations, 
and fall foul one upon another? Muſt the 
Sun ſtand ſtill in the middle of his Courſe, 
and Heaven and Farth drop into a Confu- 
.lion.?../Muſt a deyouring Fire ſeize upon the 
Uniyerſe; the Harmony of the Creation'be 
diſſolv'd ; and the whole Frame of Nature 
{wallow'd up in a dark Abyſſe? and, will 
. nothing leſs than this ſerve to convince the 
GE TIN D 2 World 


Fo 


z6 


wvenly Bodies are not made for #55 for, IN Part 
they areſo;. and we are the better for their 


Virtues and Motions, whether we will or no;_ -\ 


though undoubtedly the Principal Cauſe, is 
the unalterable Law of God. Providence 
is not mov'd by anything from without ; 
but, the Divine Will is an Everlaſting Law; 
an Immntable Decree; and the Impoſſibi- 
lity of Variation proceeds'from God's:pur- 
poſe of perſevering; for he never .repents 
of his firſt Counſels. Iris not with our Hea. 
venly, as with onr_Earthly Father, God 


thought of us. and provided for-us, before | 
he made us: (for, unto-him all futureevents 


are-prefent: ) Man was not the Work of 


Chance; his Mind. carries him above the 
. flight of 


Fortune, and naturally aſpires to 
the Contemplation of Heaven, and , Divine 
Myſteries. How deſperate a Phrenſy is it 
now, to undervalae ;-nay, to contemn, and 
to diſclaim theſe Divine Bleſſings, without 


which we were utterly incapable of enjoying 


any other ? 
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World of their audacious and impertinent 
Follies? It is not to'fay, that, Theſe Hee- 
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CHAP. Ix. 


An Honeſt Men. cannot be Outdone is. Cour 


tefie. 


'T paſſes in the World for a Generons, 
[| and a Magnificent ſaying, that, *7% 2 
Shame for a Man.to be Out-done in Courtefie : 
And, it's worth the while to examine both 
the Truth of it, and the Miſtake, Firſt, 
there can be no ſhame in a virtuous Em 11a- 
- tion, and, Secondly, there canbe no Victo- 
ry. withont croſhng the Cudgels, and yield- 
ing the Cauſe. One Man way have the ad- 
vantages of Sree | 
tune; and this will! undoubtedly operate 
upon the Events of good purpoſes, but yer 
without any diminution to the Virtue,” The 
good Will may be the fame in Both, and yer 
One may have.the Heels of the Other; For, 
it is. not in a good Office, as In a Con-ſe, 
where he wins the Plate that com-s firſt to 
the Poſt : And even there alſo, Chance has 
many times a great hand in the Succeſs. 
Where the Conteſt is abour Benefits; and 
that the One has not only a Good Wl, but 
Matter to work. upon, and a Power to put 
that Good Intenr in'Execution: And the 
Other has barely a Good Will, without either 
the Means, or the Occafion of a Requital, if 
he does but affeQtionately wiſhit, and'endea- 
Your it ; the latter is no more Overcome, 
D 3 in 


h, of Means, of For- 
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-3n Conrteſfie;than he is in Courage, that dies 
with his Sword-in his Hand, and his Face to 


«the Enemy, and, without Shrinking, main- 
Jaing his Station: For, where Fortaxe 1s Par- 


"*5al, Tis enough that the Good Will is equal. 
| There are.two Errors in this Propoſition : 


Fj |, to imply, that a good Man may be 
come w- then-to. imagine, that any 
- . thing Shameful can befall him. The Spar- 


. fins prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes 


the 'Vitory, was declar*d by the Confeſſion 
of the-Contendent. The *60.Fahi were es 
Fer ſaid to be ao" but COTE? nor Re- 


gulu to be Overceme, though he I) 
Priſoner 5 | the Carthaginians, - The Mind 
firm under on preatet _—_ 


ma 

wo Pc Iniquity of Fortune ;, afid. yer the Gl- 
yer and the Receiver, continue ypon = 
Terms: As: we reckon it a drawn Battel, 
when two Combatants are parted, though 
; the One has loſt more Blood than the Other. 
e that knows how to Owe a Courteſie, and 
ily wiſhes that he could Requite if, is 
' Invinciblez So that every Man may be as 
Grateful as he pleaſes. *Tis Your Happinefs 
to Give, *Tis My Fortune that 1 can on- 
Jy Receive, What advantage now hasyour 
Chance over my Virtue ? But, there arg 
ſome Men that have Philoſphiz'd themſelves 
Fre of the ſenſe of Humane Aﬀecti- 
exes; that walk'd Naked and 
NP ,thrqugh the middle of Alexan- 

_ Treaſyres; and 'was, as well in other 
Mens Opiaiops a5l0 his owl,” even above 
/ ' Aleumary 


no Mthonnton 


—T— ka. 4 wil 4 — A — cy 


that 'the Other had in his Power to Give 3 
| And, it 1s a greater Generolity for a' B2g+s 
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Alexander himſelf, who, at that time; had 
the whole World at his. Feet : ' for,there was 
more that the One ſcorn'd, to Take, than 


gar to Refuſe.Money, than fora Prince io 
eſtow it,, This is a remarkable Ta{tance of 
an _immoveable Mind ; and there's hardly 
any contending with itz but a Man is never 
the leſs valiant for being worſted by an In- 
vulnerable Enemy z nor the Fire one jore the' 
weaker, for not conſuming an Incomhulti- 
ble Body; nor a_ Sword. ever a whic the 
worſe for not cleaving a Rock that is im- 
penetrable; neither jsa gratefnl Mind over- 
come for want of an anſiverafle Forcune, 
Nomatter for the inequality of the things 
Given, and Received, fo long: as, in point 
of good Aﬀettion , the two Parties ſtand 
upon the Tame Level. ?Tis no Shame not Mey E- 
to overtake a Man, if we follow himas faft \> 
as we'can. . That Tumor of a Man, the 4 
vain-glorious 4lceauder, was ugs'd to make F 
his boaſt, that never any Man went beyond 
him in Benefits; and yet he liv'd to lee a 
poor f-llow in a Tub, to whom there was 
nothing that he could Give, and from whom 
there was nothing that he couid take away. 


NOR is it always neceffary for a poor wn wa 
Man to fly to-the Sanctuaryof an Invincidle. the erobieft 
Mind, to quit ſcores with the Bomries of; ,4.. .,5 

bh wa , A 1 w;ChheD., 
a Plentifal Fortune; bir, it. does ofs _ 
ten fall out , that th: Returns wii» 
D 4 he 


Ls 
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yo conan aſs in kind; are more than 


Jupply'd in dignir and value. Archelaus 2 
e 


King of Macedon, invited Socrates to his Pa- 
lace, but he excugd himſelf as unwillingto 
recetve greater Benefits than he was able to 
Requite. This perhaps was not Pride in 
Socrates, but Croft; for he was afraid of 
being forc'd tq accept of ſomething 
which poſſibly might have heen unworthy 
of him : e that he' was a Man of Li- 
berty, and loth to make himſelf a voluntary 
$lave, The truth of it is, that Archelaws 
had more need of Socrates, than Socrates of 
Archelaus ; for, he wanted a Man to teacli 
him che Art of Life, and Death, and the 
Skill of Government; to read the Book of 
Nature to him, and ſhew him the Light at 
Noon-day : He wanted a Man, that, whetl 
the Sun was in anEclipſe, and he had lock*d 
himſelf up* in all the horror, and giſpair 
imaginable; he wanted a Man, I ſay, to de- 
liver him from his apprehenſions, and to ex- - 
_- the Prodigy to him, by telling him, 
at there was no more in't, than only that 
the 110on was got betwixt the Sn, and the 
Earth,” and all would be well again preſent- 
ly. Let the World Judge now, whether 
Arcbelaxs his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſo- 
, would have been the greater Preſent ; 
e does not underſtand the value of Wiſ- 
dom and Friendſhip, that does not know a 
wiſe Friend tg he the Nobleſt of Preſents, 
A Rarity ſcarce tq he found, not only in a 
Family, but in an Age z and no where more 
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I cannot requite ſuch a Frnfuter, IF | 
am poor, and bave it mot ;'1, can give good 
Counſel; a Converſation, wherem he hey 
rake both Delight, and Profit; Freedom! 

Diſcourſe without Flattery; kindartentiop, 
where he deliberates ; a Hah inviols- 
ble where he truſts; 1 may in gt" d 
love, and knowledge of 'Trutf 
DS 

Prien 
Paraſites. LS 


knowing him. Nor is C4. 
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CHAP. XR. 


The Queſtion diſcuſs d, W hether-e -or 
no 4 Man may Give, or Returis 


# Benefit to himſelf. 


fy are many Caſes wherein a Man 


ſpeaks'of bir preS-Þ8 nf ray th 
oe apa, np mn ngy fr The 5 
my je ats or That. 
ES CES, 

pute among the ok, pink 0 p 

Man may Give, or Return a Benefit to 

ſeff. " fay they, if I may hurt my Sel, 

| may oblige my Self; and, -that which 
were 


4s 


"ungratefyl ro.wy Self, 
pn Faery: ?, And, the 
[2 Lips bebe 


Chide my Self, 1 may as. We 
my Self, 5 elf, 1 may os wal ' well as 


Shares They the bac 
thing to ſay, Sucb 
"oy If an 


muſt. 
; and, @ Debtor can no gore be 
Tie Home than a Husba _ 


"Some. body woe Gives. 
receive 3 | "is nei 


loſt; for, he that ives it 
chat Gives, and he that Re- 
ne Fr. 'Now, 


0- 0 
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beſtow:any' iniog veal plete etegs : 


a > 


his:Naturs/'that'proft wh ey 
himſelf allthe gl P 


nefit is a Volunta | | 
to Ty ET int HEN ceſſary, | 
.any Man comimendef f6r Zefting 
Ditch, or for > hi imſel fagair | 
Of. What iff hdnidallew;/the bara Manay 
confer 2 backs rea _— ' 
not_ owe it, for he rerurns far 
ſtant thir. fie eS'TE. AGE 
Owes, ormakes'a Return; but to-AhbrheF., 
. How Ein Ohe- - ane which two: 
Parties:: Fe'requiſ} oo {o' many 'xeſpetts'F 


- 


_ 


© 
1 -v 


for oy 
Man does = biel, ho ji ubroFe 
Civer;”” ws 4 y 18 fc Pr g | e12ft 
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THIS [ 6 Pere ARE po, 
worth-a Mans while, yet it is 
| Ky Peter  loſt-neither. There 
more of Trick ape) Artifice im it, than 
Solidity ;_ and yet there's matter of diver- 
fion Wis Emin: ea to palk away a 
Vinters. Evening, a man-waking 
s. e768 ON 


_—__.. 
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CHAP. x1. 


Sor may be: oblig? d for @ Be- 


= —_ 
-_ - - * 


E 


oe re pmary no bogey 
vga > 1m per | 
a yet lye under no + we. og on my felg 


work upon the Fe: 
wp ir pr not ben the kde 100? 
The Brother? The Wife? The Siſter? The- 
? Nay, u MK pay g 
neſs for him? 
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too? ahd 1b ins Trfinitzm. In this Caſe we 


mult have'R , as is faid heretofors, - 


_ tothe Intention'of the Benefactor 3 and fix 
the Obligation upoti him, nnto whom the 


Kindneſs was diretted. If a Man- Manure . 


my Ground ; keeps my Houſe from burning, 
or falling, tis a Benet ec we, for Tamthe 
| better for it, and my Honfe and Land areiut- 
ſenſible, 'But if he fave the Life of aye, 
the Benefit is to my Son. Itisa Joy, anda 

Comfort 20 me, but no Obligation. -I'am 
AS nog contern'd as I Ithe Wellfa be in tle 


for be eing either ws Aon 
by another bodies1 means, 
Benefits, which; althon 


be 


one Man, may p Bowrreny a upon others z _- 


Sum of Money may be given to poorman 
ike his own ſake, in the Conke- 
proves the Relief of his whole Pa- 
ring Day till the immediate R Receiver is 
the Dedtor for i it ; for, the Queſtion is not, 
To whom it comes aftetward to be trans- 
ferr*d; but, who is the Principal? and, up- 
on whom it was firſt beſtow'd ? My Son's 
Life is as dear to me as my own; arid, in 
faving him you preſerve me too: In this 
Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf Oblig'd 
'to you; that is to ſay, in-my Son's Name: 
for in my own, and I fries, Fam noe: 
ut, 


- 


as te my; Father, '| am,” beholder ro. h 
| _ f-the bod / was unknown. to hit and 
That, hy would haye1done. the Game. thing | 
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but, I ani content to.make my ſelf # volun- 
tary-Debtor. What if he had borrow'd 


Money? My paying of it, does not at all 


.make-it my Debt. - It would put me tothe 
bluſh, perhaps, to have him taken in Bed 
with another Mans .Wife; but, that does 
not. make. me an Adulterer. -'.?Tis a won- 


derful-Delight, and SatisfaCtion that 1, re- 
od is 


ceive.in his Safety : but, ſtill this Gopd 


.N9t.4 Benefit. - A Man may be the better 


: * 


for, an Apiwal, a Plant, a Stone ; but, there 


muſt; be a Will, and lotenti6n to make If an 


Odligation. - - You: fave.the Son without ſo 
muct;as knowing, the: Father; Nay, with- 
out, ſo much 25 inks king of him; agd, her- 
haps, you would have done the fame thing, 
even if you had hated him, Bur, without 


' any; Farther; Altercation of Dialogue; rhe 
Concluſion is this, if you meant, him the 


Kindyeſs, he. is anſwerable for it; and I 
may enjoythe fruit of it, without being Ob- 
lg'd by it. But if it, was done for my Sake, 
thenam 1 accomptable. Or, howſvever, ip- 
on any occaſion, lam ready todo you allthe 
Kind Offices imaginable; not as.the Retiirn 
of a Bencfit, butas the Farneſt of 2 Friend- 
ſhip :., which. you are not to challenge nei- 
ther, but. to. entertain as an ACt of Hol I, 
and- of Jaſtice, rather ,than of. Gratitude. 
If a Man. find the Body of my dead-Father 
io a Defart, and give it Burial , if he didic 


Ly 
o 
 - 


for 
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eg other Body, I am-no further-ton-. 
4n it, than 232 Piece of Publick Ha- 
THERE are moreover, ſome Caſes, 
hereio an Un 'Perſon ma beob- . i 
Of Br the Bike f others; and the-ſot- ;, 2,0, 
| op nor ghr erty may be me be 0b- | 
- prot car before a better Man, that'is'but g's for 
of yeſterdayes ſtanding. And it1s butrea- el cd 


fonable, to; pay a Reveretice, eyen to the 


of 


are more 


Memory: of eminent” Virtues, He Cha 1s worthy, 


not:illaſtrious in Himſelf, may yet be-re} 
ted ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors... 
there is a gratitnde to be EntaiPd upon th 
Off.ſpring of famoys Progenitors. Wasit 


not for the Fathers dake; that Cicero the Son 


was made Conſul? And, was it not the E- 
ntinence. of. one P thatrais'd and dig- 
nify*d the reſt of his Family? How came 
Caligxls to be the Empero rof the 
a Man ſo Cruel; char he tpi Blood 
dity" as if he were'to it, the Empire 
was not given' to Himſelf, but to his Re 
Germanicss; A braver Man deſerved: that 
for him which he 'could-never have chal- 
ged apon: his own Merit. What was it 
_ quis nur F abias'Perficus > ( whioſe'ye- 
ry 'Mouth: was the - Uncleaneſt' part [about 
him;)-What was it;' but; the 300' of that 
Family that' ſo. generouſly ! ofed the- E- 
nemy ,. for the: pers 'of 
wealth? SF i7 £7 L ytluo i; F7 
pare 
121i.) a xt +1 


aL $ Kt 


6 fri) 


fa) and 


b Provi- OA; = 
leacels/] te Wick Poſterity: of | 20:1 
ey Race. "The Counſels of Heavena 


SE - | 7 AaP. -gell.- 
-3id >the Pract unit bave" ne By Buds 


| Co eniade ſhould make 
My Man either the! more, -or the leſs Honelt. 
"Aowhoſhoald ſay; Hime felt EGer byt,and 


EXIT i ſelf to be pur- 


b chard at any not for a 7 to 
b- ks RaChirgey Stand; þ Fool give 


ence, 
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Offence, &c, . My Buſineſs is to do what I 
ought ts do; All other Conſiderations are 
forreign tothe Office, 'Whenſdever my du- 
ty calls: me, *ris my part to attend, without 
Serapabying ypon: Forms, or Difficulties. 
Shall I ſee an honeſt Man oppreſſed at the 
Barr, and not affiſt him, for fear of a Court- 
Fation? Or not: ſecond him uponthe High- 
way againſt Thieyes, for fear of a Broken- 
head? And chyſe rather to fit ſtill, the quiet 
Speator of Fraud, and Violence? Why 
will Men be Juſt, Temperate. Generdus , 
Brave, but, becauſe it carries along / wor if 
Fame, and a good Conſcience? And for the 

 fameReaſon, and no other (toapply itto 

the Subject in hand) let a Man alſo be Bouns 
tiful, The .Schoot of Epicurus, Pm ſure, 
will never ſwallow this Doctrine: (Thar 
Effeminate Tribe of Lazy and Voluptuoas 
Ph olophers ) They'll tell-you, that Virtue 

Is but the” Servant and Vaſlail of Pleaſure. 
No, ſayes Epicurus; I am not for Pleaſhre nei- 

| ther, without Virtze.” Bit , Why then for 

Pleaſure, fay I, befor? Virtue? Nor thatthe 

Streſs of the Controverlie lies upon the Or» 

der only ; for, the Power of it, as well as the 

Dignity, is now under debate.” It is the Office 

of Virtue to Superintend,: to Lead, and to 

Govern; Bur, the parts you have aſſign'd 

it, are, to.Submit, to Follow, and to be un- 

der Command, But this, you'll ſay, is no- 

, thing to the purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides 

are agreed, tharthere can be no Happineſs 

without Virtue: Taks away that, fayes E- 

E , picurus, 
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picurus, and Pm & little 4 Friend to Pleaſure 


4: you, _ The Pinch, in ſhort, 4s this ; Whe- 


ther Virtue it ſelf be the Suprenie Good, 
or odly the .Cauſe of it? 1t_is' nor; the in- 
verting of the Order that. lt dear. this 
Point; (though 'tis a. very prep oftetous 
Error, to ſet that firſt which ſiould be 1: 
It does not half ſomech offend [1:7 the rat 
ging of Pleaſure before. Vi ve, asthe ver 
Comparing of them ; and the. bringing ph 
rwo Oppolites, and pro: &*6'd Enerhies, into 
any fort of Ocmperition: 

THE Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſape 
port the Cauſe of Benefits; and to prove, 
thatit is a Mean, and Di onOurable thing, 


- aGiveon'y tO Giye, for any 'ocher , tha for * Gt- 
for Giving ving-ſake. He that Gives. Far Gain, Profit, 


or any By-Ead, deſtroyes the very latent of 
Bounty, For,'it fall; only upon thoſe that 
do'not want; and- perverts, the Charitable 
Inclivations of Princes, and of Great Men, 
who cannot reaſonably propouni1 to thern- 
felves any ſach End. What does the Sun 
get by traveling about the Univerſe;, by vi-- 
ſiting, and comforting all the quarters of 
the Earth 7 Is the whale Creation made,and' 


order*d for the good of Mankind, andeve- 


ry particular Man only forthe good of him- 
ſelf? There paſſzsnot an hour of our Lives, 

wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſlings of 
Providence without Meaſure, and without 
Intermifſion. And, What Deſign can the 
A ty have upon us, who is in himſelf 
full, ſafe, and inviolable? If he ſhould _ 
only 
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ly oy His own Sake, What would become 


þ Par ortals, that have nothing to. re- 

at belt, but. Putiful Acknowledg- 

nents; ? Ws pitting. out of a Benefit to In- 

bak » Only 60 Aa where we may, place 
Advanta | 

US he 1. Teri then, aftet thie Exam- 

pl. of our Great Creator : ; and Give to 0- 

$, with the ſame Conſideration that he 


Fr 


dts tous. bEpicuris his Anſiver will beto bTt Epi. 


us,. at at God gives no Benefits at all, but cyreans 
deny a Pro- 


vidznce, 


theStoicks, 


ack upon.the. World ;; and, with- 
oncern for. us, leaves Nature to 


oh ke het. :ourſe : And, whether. he does a- afzr is. 


himſelf, or nothing, he. takes tio 


RP n owever, 'cicher of the Good, or of ' 


the 11 that is done, here below. It there 
vob: ; wo an Ordering, and an Over-Ruling 


, How comes it ( ſay Ion et 5 
NIE 5) har the Unbrerfalte te Mankind 


ſhould 2 have ſo Unanimouſly agreed. in 
the Ma wax f Worſhi Upping a Power that 
can,neithi ear, nor Help us? Some Bleſ- 
lihgs are fe y given us: Others, upon our 
rs, are granted vs; and eyery day brings 

ir laſt ances of great, and of: Scaſonable 
oY "There never was. yet any.Man ſo 
NETEh ofible, 2s not to Feel, 2 and Under- 
ſtand a Diety in the '6rdinary Methods of 
Nature, though many haye ſo obſti- 
Nately tngcqteful, Bo a5 not. to confeſs it : Not 
is any Man ſowretched, as not to be a Par- 
Laker] in that Divine Bounty., Some Bene- 


fits, [8s true, may "Te to be uiequally 
divi- 
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divided. But, "ris no ſinall: matter yet that 
w- PoſleF in Common ; and, which Nature 


ha: beſtow*d upon nsin. het yery ſelf. If. God 


be not. Bountitul, whence is it that we have 
ail that we pretendto 7 ?- that which wegive, - 
and that which we deny that which we La 
up, and that which . we Squander 'awa 
Thoſe innumerable delights, for the Enter- 
rainment of our Eyes, or Ears, and our 
Underſtandings? Nay, that Copious atter 
even for Luxury it ſelf?” For, cate'istaken, 
not only for our Neceflities, but alſo for our 
Pleatures, and for the Gratifying of all our 
Senſes, 'and Appetites. © So man ſant 
Groves, Fruitful, and” Salutary. Plants, fo 
many fair Rivers, that ſerve ns both for 'Re- 
creation, Plenty., and Cominieree; V Viciſſ- 
rudcs of Scaſons;, Varieties of Food, by ! 
ture made reddy to'our handss all forts of 
Curioſiti-s andof Creatures; and; 
Creation it ſelf Snbj&&t 
Health, Medicine, and Domi 
berhankful to, a Fiend fe af W GE 
a litcle Money, and yet for the Freedoth, | 
and Command of the” whole Fart and for 
the great Benefits"of 'our Being, us Life, 
Health, and Reaſon, we look 1 of our ſelves 
2s imder no Obligation. a Man be 
Nowes upon us a'Houſe, thar i bh Elic 
beautifged with" Paintin atyes,' Gild- 
e make a'n 


neſs of it, ahd yerir jes Po, reg of 
a Puff of Wind, the" Snuff of 'a Candle; ard 
A kuadred other FOI0EMs to hay it i ” - 
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Duſt- ; And, is it nothing now to ſlegp un- 
_ der the Canopy 0: Heayen, where we have 
the Globe of the Earth for our place of Re- 

ofe, andthe Glories of the Heavens for 

ur Spectacle? How comes it that we ſrould 
fo much value what we have, and yct at the 
ſame time be ſo ynthankful for it? Whence 
3s it that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of light, and of hcat, the very Blo: d chat 
runs in our Veins? The Catrel. that feed 
vs, and the Fruits, of the Earth that feed 
them? Whence have we the Growth of 
our Bodies, the Succeſſion 0: cu: Ages, and 
the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins 
of Mettles, Quarries of Marble, e&c.' ' Tre 
Seed of every thing is in ir els, and it is 
the Bleſſing of God that railcs it out of tlie 
dark into At, and Motion. .To fay no- 
thing of the charming Varieries'of Muſick, 
beautiful Objects, Delicious, Proviſions for 


the Palate, Exquiſite Peffomes which are' 


Caſt in over and above to the common Ne- 
ceſlities of our Being, ' 
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"ALL this, fayes Fpicawrus, we arc to af c God ard 


cribe to < Nature., . And, Why not to G4, 
Ibeſecch ye? As if they were not both ot 
them one and the fame- Power working in 
the whole, and in every part of it. Or. if 
you call him the Aimighty Jrpizer; rhe 

bunderer, the Creator, anc Preferver 'of tis 


# 


Nat:r- ive 


On 411i tbe 


ſame Pong- 


EP. 


all z_ it comes to the ſame ſite: Some will: 


expreſs him under the. Norion of Fat: ; 
which is only a Connexion of Cauſes, atid 
himſelf the Uppermoit; and O11 tnal, up 
E 3 which 
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which all the reſt depend. The Stoicky re- 
preſerit the feveral Faur#ions of the. 41- 
mighty . Power under ſeveral Mpeetopns. 
When they ſpeak of him as the Father, and 
the Fountain of all Peings, they 'call him 
Bacebls : and under the Name of Hercules, 
they denote him to be Tndefatigable, and In- 
vincible: And, in the Contemplation of, him 
in the Reaſon, Ordep, Proportion, and, Wiſ- 
: dom of his Proceedings, they call him X/er- 
cxry : So that which way ſoever they look, 
and under what Name foever Couch 
their Meaning, they. never fgil of finding 
him: for he is every where, and fills his own 
Work, If a. Man ſhould borrow Money of 
Seneca, and fay that he owes it ta Annes, 
or Lucius, he may change- the Name, byt 
- Not his Creditor ; for, let him take which of 
the three Names he pleaſes, he is ſtill a 
Debtor to the fame Perſon, As Juſtice, In- 
tegrity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are 
all of them the Goods of one and the ſame 
Mind, ſo that whichſoever of them pleaſes 
us, we cannot-diſtinCtly ſay, That it is this 
or that, but the Mind. | 
BUT, not to carry this Digreſlion too 
farr, that which-God himſelf does, we are 
fare js well done; and, we are no leſs ſure, 
2 The Dj. that 4 for whatſoever he gives, he neither 
«:»: 2en- Wants, Expects, nor Receives any thingin 
+ exyetts Return : So that the only end of a Benefit 
*2 747%. ought to be the: Advantage of the Recei- 
ver ; And that muſt be our ſcope without a. 
ny By-regard to. ourſelves, It is objectep 
Re, - 14 *.. 10 


Ron <i> V. 2: MIOBALET ATE'Y oat” Sie 
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to us, the ſingular caution we preſcribe in 


the Choice of the 'Perſon, for it were'a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for a Husbandman to Sow 
the Sand :: Which, "if true, ſay they, you 
have an Eye npon Profit, as well in Giving, 
as in Plowing, and Sowing. And thenthey 
fay again, That, if the conferring of a Be- 
nefit were deſirable in it felf, it would have 
. no dependence upon the Choice. of the 
': Man; for, Tet us give it When,” How, or 
' Whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be ſtil} a 
Benefit, This does not at all affe&t our Aſ- 
fertion :" for the Perſon, the Matter, the 
Manner, and the Tire, are Circumſtances 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the 
Action; there muſt be a right Judgment in 
all reſpects to make it a Benefit. ' It is my 
duty, to be true to a Truſt, and yet there 
may be ztifne, or a place, whereinT would 
make little difference betwixt the Renoun- 
cing of it, and the Delivering of it up, and 
the fame Rule holds in Benefits; I will nei- 
ther render the One, nor beſtow the Other 
fo the Damage of the Receiver. A wick- 
ed Man will run all riſques to do an Injary; 
and to compaſs his Revenge; and, ſhall not 
an honeſt Man venture as far to do a Good 
Office? All Benefits muſt be Gratuitous ; 
A Merchant fells me the Corn that keeps 
me and my Family from ſtarving; but, he 
fold it for his Intereſt, as well as I bought 
it for mine, and ſol owe him nothing, for*r, 
He that Gives for Profit, Gives to Himſe'f, 
as 2a Phyſitian, or a Lawyer gives Counſel 

| E 4 {jor 
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' own Ends, as a Graſies fats-his Cattel, to 


for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me' for his 
bring them to a better Market:  *This is 
_ properly the driving of a Trade, than 
the Cultivating of a Generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a Truck: than a 
Benef:z and he deſerves to be Confen'd, 
that G.ves any thing in pope of a Return, 
And, in _trith, What End ſhould a Man | 
honourably progound? Not FProfie ſure; 
'That's Vglger, and Mechanique, and he that 
does. not contemn it, can never be. Grate- 
ful, And then for Glory, *tis a mighty ma 
ter indeed for a Man to Boaſt of doing hi 
Duty. We ate to Give, if it were only to 
avoid not Giving, If any thing comes on't, 
'tis Clear Gain; and, at worſt, there's. no- 
thing left; beſide, that one Benefit well plir 
ced, makes amends for a Thouſand Miſcay- 
riages, Jt is not that | would exclude the 


ng his 


\ Bcnefator neither for being himſelf the 


better far a Good Office he does for ano- 
ther, Some there are that do us good on- 
ly for their owa ſakes; Others, for Ours; 
and ſome again for both, He that does 
it for me in Common with himſeJf, if he 
h:d a Prolpect npon both in the Yoing of 
jt, 1 am objig?d to him for it; 2nd glad 
with all my heart that he had a ſhareinr. 
Nay, I were ungrateful, and unjuſt, if 1 
Hhonld not Rejoyce, that what was Be- 
neficial ro me, might, be fo likewiſe to higp- 


df : T9 
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paſs now. to the Matter "of Grati- 

oP 0.8 pratirade there heyer was #- 
ny Man: yet 1o 2s not to app rove ,, 
of the One, and deteſt the Other; 4 the 


Eſteem*d.” The vety Story of an Ungrate> 
- ful Action. puts us out of all Patience; and 
gives us a” loathing. for .the Author of i ir, 
That Inhumane Vilaig, we cry, to 2 da'ſo 


rid a 99 : Not that. Incon| drrate | 
N which Cy 


profitable a Virtue,” whi 

ewes] 5 ie we naturally have, both 
the one,” and of the other, Cre pard 
led to?t by. a common Impulſe- of bog 

and of Conſcience. Epicurus FRGRCIC 
to be without Power, and without Artes; 
above fear himiſe}f, and as little to be fear- 
ed. He places him betwixt the Orbes, So- 


litary, and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 


tals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor 
minding our Concerns; and allows him on- 
ly ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect, as we 


pay tor our Parents. If a Man ſhould ask 


m now, Why any Reverence at all, if 
we have no Obligation to him? Or rather, 
Why that greater Reverence to his fortui- 
tous Attomes # His Anſwer would be, that 
it is for their Majeſty, and their Admirable 
Nature, and not out of any, hope or Ex- 
pectation from them. So that by his pro- 
; we Copfeflion, a thing may be deſirable 

its own worth. But, ſayes he, Grati- 


fade 1 is 2 Vertue that has commonly profit 
| atnnex'd 


e All Meg 
deteſt Ig- 


T love te 


. two things inthe whole World, thei one tO contrary. 
| be the moſt Abominated, the other the rho 


-upon him in this t 
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annex'dtoit. And, wheres the Virtue, ſay 


-'L, that has not ? but ſtill the Virtve is tobe 


yalu'd for it ſelf, and nor for the Profit 
that attends it ; There is no Queſtion, but 
Gratitude for Benefits received, 1s the ready 
way to procure more; and in requiting one 
Friend, we encourage many ; . but, theſe Ac- 
celſions fall jn by the By; and, if Iwereyre 
that the doing of good Offices would be my 
Rnjne, 1 would yet purfue them. ' He that 
Viſits the Sick, in hope of a Legacy, let him 
be neyer ſoFriendly in all other Caſes, I look 
| iis to be no better thanaRa- 
yen, that watches z weak Sheep, only to 
peck the Eyes out. We never Give with 
ſo much Judgment, or Care, as when we 
conſider th Honeſty of the Attion, with- 
out any Renard to the Profit of it; for, our 
Und gs are Corrupted by Fear, 
Hope, and Pleaſure. | | 
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"There are mary Caſes where 4 EN may 
* "be minded of 8 Benefit but it 14. Gp 
to be ChalenPd 5 gud never #1:he 
' - braiged. 


F. the World w £38 wiſe, and. 
] asit ſhould be. ries ae $2: 
of Caution or Precept, ho 
Fi OT join Sven, 19d 1 an 
or, both the Giyer and TRE eceive 

do what they ou ng. fo dof Wo their Ces 
cord: ,The one would q 
other Grateful; and, Hay Way 0 
ing a Man of . one good turn, woy! 
following 'of . it with anather; 
Caſe ſtands, we muſt take other 
and conſult the beſt we can, the nm 
Eaſe, and' Relief of Mankind. 

AS there are ſeyeral fprts of * Ungrate- 


ſel, Admonition, pr Reproof, according to 
the humour of the Perſo n, and the degree 
of the Offence nid alwayes. that as 
well in the Re-minding a Man of a Benefit, 
as in the Beſtowing gf it, the G d of the 
Receiver be the principal thing intended. 
There is a Curable lThgratitude, and an lIn- 
curable : there is a Slothful, a Neglectful, a 
Proud, a Dilembling, aDiſclaiming, a Rn 
els 


a Dzverſe 


ful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral ways of ſort of tv- 
ceaſing wh them; either by Artifice, Coun- gratituds, 


obliging 


b Perſeve- 


FANCELW © 
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leſs, a Forgetful, and a Malitious 
wy and, _— Application, .muſt be red 
Matter we have to Work upon. A 
gent ature may be reclaim'd by Autho- 
or by ror ion a Father, a 
ons Ws aFri end, may ( do good in the caſe. 
There area ſort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh Peo- 
s that live as if ng were _— and muſt 


eſe Men are be Mary ful, and Un- 
nagh&Þ ez pil os Kd, F Os 


rve, Pl proce __ 


Eee Uokows ek ve 


tor, and en IE] im alone in Ns Iograg- 
rude, without aklag bi y: for, 


no Neceſlity ſhall exec ſe Eben time, 
in rnghogern af upon _ oint. 

bAsSSIDUITY Tar "Gbligins Str upott 
"the Conſcience, as well as the Enlory, and 
purſhes an Ungraten Man, till he becomes 
Grateful: If one good Office will not do'r, 
try a Second, and then a Third. No Man 
can be ſo thanklefs, bat either Shame, Oc- 
caſion, or Example, will, at ſome time or 0- 
ther, prevail upon him. The very Beaſts 
themſelves, even Lions, and Tigers, are 
gain'd by good uſage: beſide, that one Ob- 
Tigation does naturally draw on another ; j 

an 


b 
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and a Man would not willing gly leave his oo 
bs k imperfect.” Fjord belp” diggoy, 
[PU Oe; go throng with it, now... So that 
of ab done th elight, and the virtu 

Obligi turn is a 
hornto'another, Fs of 0 Hi - 


a 

haps the moſt | cffectual, as well as th molt 

Generous, if = S 
TN Tote < Cales it rtiuſt be carr 


bite; Gia arts Tal Cp ws 


banc! Sin, fa an-2a figs 
- in fy: aps whe ry 


lent you 
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Tree, i in #be 
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T am that very 
i me, oy I For i bo 
off an Eye a at the Battle ef 
 Helmit too Fr Lo Leocs Fr 7. oh 
Spaniſh Bly It. aSIt, was Eo 
M, deL it. h Toſs Sg ble; .an 


dent way rof refreſhing his Memory, Patthis 
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well he ghe ET toi {6 well with. 7; 


r, whe 


gen wall ah di 
at hey ohh hit 


- being to remem- 
ny Dms, an Qb- 


| ite it; ng 
Irgets it, Conſcience, 
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would not be Forgetful, and lay "that out of 
the way which ſhould þ' » alviajan uppermo 
and in ight., He that th jiks, 2s he ought to 
do, of, requiting a Bene! t, isinn0 


63 


Try = of 
forgetting it. . Thereare indeed ome Bene- 


fits fo great, that they can never {lip the Me- 
mory: O64 art h No ſj Nis and 
moreinm Er, do cor ef ſcape us: 
are apt, enough t6 acknowledge, Tha 
- Re. eex'the aking s "7 5 
we are in Poſſeſſion of the: Md vantag c be 4 
brought us; bit, new Appetites dehace old 
Kindneſſes,, "and; we Airy our Proſpett. for- 
ward, to ſomething more, without conſider- 
ing what we have obt51 indalteady. All that 
1s, pal, we give for loſt; ' ſo that we are only 
anon upon-t e future. . When a Bene 


- ire out ot- Sight, or out of Uſe, isburk 


WEE is the Freak of many- People, they 
cannot. do/a good Office but they are pre- 
ſently © boaſting of it, Drunk or Sober; and 
about it goes into all Companies, what won- 
derful things they have done for this Man, 
and what for Pother, A fooliſh, and adan- 
gerous yanity, of a doubtful Friend, to make 
a certain Enemy, For, theſe Reproaches, 
and Conteinpts; will et e eyery. Bodies Ton 
a Walking; and People will conclude, t i 
theſe things would never be, if there were 
not ſomething” very extraordinary in- the 
Bottom on®r. When it comesto that once, 
there's not any Calumay but faſtens more, 
or leſs; nor any faſſhood fo incredible, but 

it 


fu 


© There 
muſt be no 
upbraiding 
of Benefits. 


as 
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3 poiepart or other af it, ha paſs fora - | 
po phe? miſtake is weare 
"moſt of what we 


leq it we Receive, 
oh 4 7 th be he's pr 
en more, but a great 
nao, 2 me WES 
Ap ard 


1'© vur Bo 
Loot rare 


x the "mal Ke: As, wry rank bim a 
ni: deal mn a comet to,” 7% were 
7 my pe glad 

O'y. el igure 
of a Con m ney, 
and Teeth; RS = 

iy the: jcription, w 
Fe 74 by one” J a who would 
be ſtill. twitting him with © it was 


ity 
that reſeb'd ith ,and callhi im over 
and ch Tow, bad'y in." fo Le : fie but 
" for mie, Pray: ve. « the Proſcribed, let me 
» Deaf Ho are of , or Oen leave me a1 you 


## 1% 24 


" owe my Life; but, 
oh ld to Feng: rg 7 LIES perpe- 
tudlly'as's Kinedh: £ Þ ho as er you bad only 
[ard wee, to carry me about for @ Speflacle, I 


would fain forget the Misfortune that T was 
once 'a Priſoner, without being led in Triomph 


erery day of my Life, 


OH! 
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OH! ® the Pride and F of 4 e 
pope LO 


| .difgraces 

. Who wauld receive any 
=. ng 
's ſoedid it makes us. 
Wharſvever it e, itCorrnpts. What is 
wen mer ny ry ren pal oith? By By 
what Magick is it that we are {© 
es "tar the do 00 Jonger lore on ſales? 
is It impotdle for Greameds: to be: Libera] 
without iplence? The Benches that we x6 
cave fromauy Supe FiOS then wellcome 
when they come yieh an Open Had, and 
—_— pps 4” a 


oy 


EE BuT 


Minn for, there are ſome, that-will not allow itto 


' beſo muchas challeng'd. For, an Ml Man; 
ſay they, will not make''a Rerurn, though it 
be demaiided, and a Good: Man will do it 
of himſelf, And then the Asking of it ſeems 
40 turifit mto a Debt : It is a kind of Injd- 
ry to be too quick with the: former; for,'to 
call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as 
if he weiild not have done 1t otherwiſe. Nor 
would I Recal a Benefit from any Man;'fo as - 
to force it; but, only to receive it. If 1 
let him quite alone, I make my ſelf guilty 
of his Ingratitude ; \and undoe him for want 
of Plain-Dealing, A Father Reclaims-'a 
Diſobedient Son, A Wife Reclaims a Diſ- 
ſolute Husband'; and one Friend excites the 
Janguiſhing Kindneſs of another : How ma- 
ny Men areloſt for want of being touct'd 
to the quick ? So long as 1 am not preſg'd, 
I will rather deſire a Favour, than ſo much 
as metition a Requital z but, if my Coun- 
try, my Family, or my Liberty be atStake, 
my Zeal, and Indignation ſhall oyer-rule 
my Modefty,and the World ſhall then under- 
ſtand, that I have done al I could not to 
ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Man. And, 
in concluſioq, the Neceſlity of Receiving a 
Benefit ſhall overcome the. ſhame of Re- 
calling it. Nor is it only allowable 


Exigents,. to put the Receiver 
ypen ſome ExX1gens, oy -n 
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in Mind of, a- Good .Turn, but it is many; 
' times for the- common Advantage of *both 


Parties. 


CHAP; XIV: 


| How far to Oblige 3 or Requite a Wicked 
a; 56 - 427 . 


$f py are ſome Benefit,whereof a Wick- 
- &; ed man is wholly Incapable; of which, 
hereafter. There are .others,, - which are 
Beſtow?d upon-him, not for. his own: ſake , 
but for Secondary Reaſons and, of theſe, 
we have ſpoken, in part, already... .There 
are. moreover. certain Common. Offices of 
Humanity, . which ace only allow?d him as he 
is a Man, and without any Regard, either 
to Vice, or. Virtue. To paſs over the Firſt 
Point : the Second muſt be handled. with 
_ Care, aud Diſtintion*, © and not without 
ſome. ſeeming Exceptions to the General 
Rule: As firſt, Here's no Choice, or Inten- 
tion in the Caſe, but, *tis a good Office done 
him. for ſqme - By-Interefſt, or by Chance. 
Secondly, There's no, Fxdgment in it nei- 
ther, for *tis to a Picked Man. But, to 
ſhorten the Matter ; without theſe, Circum- 
ſtances it is not properly a Benefit ; or, at 
leaſt, not to. him: for, it looks another 
way. I reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and 
ee other ?ſcapes. for company. I Diſcharge 
Debt for a 4 the other comes 
| 2 


4 


off 


67 


62- 


# 


2 Fow to 
oblige ant 
Urgrete- 
fur Man. 
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off too, for they were both in a Bend. 'The 


'Fhicd is of a great Latitude, and-varies, 


according to-the degree of Generofiey un 
the one Ne, -and o& Wickedneb on the 
other, Some Benefattors will Supererro- 
gate, and do. mere than they are bound to 
do: And,.,fome Men are ſo lewd, that ?tis 


dangerous {6 de them any fartof Good; to, 
not ſo muchas by way of Rerurn,or Regrital 


a IF the Benefaftors Boaney weſt extegt 
to the Bad, -as weld a4 to the Good; Put 
the Cait that Ipremiſta good Office W an 
Ungratefal Man : We are tivſt te diffinguif 
( 38 is id before?) berwixt a Gommon Bv- 
aefit, and_s Porſorat;, berwixe, whit is 
given for Merit, and what for Compaiy, 


Secondly, Whether 6r nd we know the Per- 


— Matters coutinging in the fame State, for 


fon to be Ungratefil, aud canreaſbnably 
conclude, that his Vice is Iwenrable, Third- 
ly, A:Confideration muſt be hadef the Pro- 
miſe, how far that may oblige us. The 
two firſt Points are Clear'd hotly in owe : 
We canhor jultifie any. patticalar Kindneſs 
for one that. we Topclade ro be & hope- 
kfly wicked Man : ' So that the force of 
the Promiſe is the {ingle Point in Queſtion, 
In the Promiſe of a good Office to a Wick- 
ed or Ungratefol Han, 1am to blame if- 
1-did it knowingly; und. tam to blame ne- 
vertheic6, if 1 did ic otherwiſe : but, 1 maſt 
yet make it good [ under due Qualificati- 
ons ) becavſe 1promis'd it: that is to ſay, 


no. 


7 


E was a valiant Faltow i in the Ar- 


at Pj Macedon took particular 
mh a and he gave im icy con» 


a apt the Kindneſs he had for 
F3 him. 
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him.. This. Soldier pots to Sea,.. and. was 
caft away upona Coalt, where a Charitable ' 
Neighbour took him up half dead; carry'd 
him to his Houſe, and there-at "his own 
Charge maintain'd, and provided for hin 


Thirty days, till he was perfettly x 
ver'd:. and, after all, furniſh curnilt®n orergn 
above with a Viaticun at parting, Th 
Soldier told 'him'the mi ey megttors that be 
would do for him in Ret n, fo.ſoon re 
Jhouly” haye the honor once. again to. 
"To. Court he ge oes, ;tells P op of 
Ei, but not a Syllab gof oak, i 
ver, and begs the Eſtate of this Man 
that kept him alive. It was with Philip, as 
- with many other Princes, that give hey 
know. not what, eſpeciallyin a time neo _ 
GE Ine 
temp] e e time the Im 
lity of ee many ravenous Af 
a chat to p rag When the goo 
came to be turn?d out of all, he was not. 
Mealy-Mouth'd as to thank his Majeſty far 
_not giving away his Perſon tqo, as well 
his Fortune; but in aBold, Frank Letter ko 


Philip, made a juſt report of the mag o- Stq- 


'Ty. ' The King was ſo Inceng'd at the A 
_ he immediately commanded the Ri 
wner to be reſtor?d to his Eſtate, and . 
Pthankful Gneſt and Sqldier to be Stigma- 
524 rg let Paie Fu 
Philip now have kept e e 
dry the” Soldicx nathing,... Secqudly ,/ Jt 
would have” been Þjurious, and Ly 
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And'laſHy,-A Preſident of erous Con- > 
ence to Huniane-Saciety. - or, it would * .... : 7 

have been/little leſs then an {nterdi Aion of. I 
Fiie and Water'ito the miſerable," to have - 
infifted ſuchca Penalty ypon. Relieviog 
ther. | Ss thatthere muſt be always ſome 
tacite'Exceptien, or: Reſerve : If 1.con, if A 
| 4 wor! of Wy confine ebey were. | 2 


018 fn it ſhould beany Fortane to receive 2 a Th Coe 
Benefit from one,' that afterwands Betrayes of an 06li- 
kis'Countty,..1 ſhonld ſtill reckon/my elf Horlek from 
oblig*d to him for {ach aRequital as, might: ned mp 6 
ſtand with my publick duty. I would not trays bis 
furniſh him with-Arms,.nor with. Money,.or Coun, 
Credit, to Levy.ar Pay Sgldjets.z, _—_— 
* ſhould-not ſtick: to:Gratifie him at m qi 
a with ſich - Curioſities, as. might + 
him one way, without copy "gre: 
rom—rag -F wo 90 do. any "that 
might contribute to & Su dvan- 
tageof his Party;i But, oppor ould I'do 
now, inthe Caſe of ;a- Benefactor, That ſhould 
afterwards become, not. only mine, and.my 
Counteyes Enemy, but the Common Enemy 
of:'Mankind'? I Dd here diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Wickedneſs:of a Man ,, and the 
Cruetty of aBeaſt ; betwixt a limited, or a | 
particular- Paſſion, - and a Sanguigary, Rage, 
thatiextends tothe hazard and'd eflruction | 
of Humane Seciety,: ; In the former Caſe 1 
would quit'Scores'4/that 1 might have no 
more:to;do withhim z but, if he comes 
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for the CES rder « 
ad EEG. s thout,niy 


ation alſo. © To de, 
Oblige the WickeTand Bo 
Ke © Oblige no. b = far, itt ſome 
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ou 


erothir, weareal) of ol Vice rl 


a AWicked WE have | beenDiſourſing Al this while, 


vhs I*- how far.a "Wicked Man Hy be Oblig'd; 


of and the Stock, telus, at laſt, we Ano 
© not beOblig? al fe ey make hirn 


Incapable of any { 
of _ Benefit, ” 


AY ib 


bw the Body, and of Fortune, ' Of the 
ſort Fools, [and ED ther " wag 
ds” Bu reſt they may be ad- 
2d " But, Wh Hhould I cal any Mag 
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Ungratefal,. you'll. lay, _for_not_ Reſtoring 
That which I deny to be a Benefit ? 1 an- 
ſer, Thar if the-Reteivertake it for a 

fit, and fails of a Return, 'tis Ingrati- 
FA in him; for, that which gves-fobs an 
Obligation Fon 9 ral ial Obli- 

10n A m ;- a0 t ma one 

Lanrmn their own Quoin: - the Noek 
Current, whether it be Gol "or Leat 
when it comes once to be Anthoriz'd.” rol 
Clemipec Arie Nye where vant: 

ys he, to a ce, though. 
notimet wonld have done the Game 


is, that has ſet his Booty © at 
already Arm*d, and Mounted, with A 
| poſotabiacir,  hongh bet has not yet drawn 
ay Prone end 0 = rt; 
er of Fact Is only the'Di 
Iy, und thy Execurion oF Now, though 
2. WIR Man CO: eitl | 
wy. 9 Bene, bes 
Good, 3 
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if ithi 16{},-the faule 


524, Uh ed, it is 


Does. it {ow that we muſt he ſa 
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we meet with in oor Wives, and Children 
| | po 
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* DT What if others wit be witke#? 


Righteons. How many difappointments dv 


U_1 a Wenn? 
too ?-If perſevere 


2CEN/EEAd CQhapXv. 
G ye ye ppl ſil? Hethat has loſt one - 
Battel, hazards apother. The Mariner puts 


than n cha of the 


j cam Iva wy) preg Loy Rabi is Mer 
Ga NOI ne ys 3 not. only for ' 
on Neceſide but-alſo for our. _—_ 
op Fic cuits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Sun- 
eins of Water,and of Mettall ; and all this 
to. the Wicked, as well as to the Good; 


and without any other end than the com- 
mon Benefit of the Receivers. WIR oa: | 


. Face: then can we be M 


another , _ that have receiv'd Things 
pat DepaePrordege gratis ? *Tis acom- 
I gave ſuch, or ſuch a Max ſo 
nach Me? nel T had thrown it into the 
Ses..: And yet. the Merchant Trades again 
after. a .Piracy.z and. the Banker ventures 
reſh after a bad Security. He that will do 

no. good Offices .after a- diſappointment , 
muſt” Rand ſtill, ; and nothing at 
a. . The Plow goes on after a Barren Year; 
Ss the Aftes are yet warm, wo 
raiſe 
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OC OSE I will 


not-ſo.much as leave wal ed Br nd | 


tude. -I will purfue, 2nd 
theReceiver with nin, ſo a let hit 

look which A ory te will, his BenefaQor 
ſhall be ſtill Eye, even when he would 
avoid his own Memory.” And then ;] will 
remit t6 one Man, becauſe he calls for*t;' to 
another, becauſe he does not; toathird.| be- 
cauſe he is Wicked; and, to'a fourth, be- 
cauſe he is the Contrary: Pll caſt away 2 
Good Turn vpon a Bad Man, and PII re- 
quite a: Good one. The one, becauſe it is 
my Duty; and the other; thatImay notbe 
in his Debt. Ido not love to hear any Man 
complain, That he has met with a Thank- 
le Man. If he has met bnt with one, he 


has either been very Fortunate , or very _ 


Careful. And yet Care is not ſifficient. For, 
there is no way to ſcape, the hazard of lo- 
ſing a Benefit, but the not beſtowing of itzand, 

to neglect a OY. to my felf, for fear an- 
other ſhould abuſe it, It isanothers fault if he 
be Ungrateful,butit is mine if I do not Give, 
To find one Thankful Man, I will Oblige a 
great many that arenot ſo. The Bifineſs of 
Mankind would be at a ſtand, if we ſhould 


donathing for fear of Miſcarriages in Mat- 
ters 


\ 


fu. 


| , ſoas to 30-2 dry 

{nomore and when itis once full; 

tout partof what it had, to take 
ng belide; and. rhe Taff Benefit 
leſttous, In our Youth, oy 
LL ions of oar Infancy, and 

, we forget rhoſe of our 
Yourh. If nothing, will prevait, let hin 
| kerp what” he bas and. welcome; but let 
bi have acare of Returning evil for good, 
and making it dangerous for 2 man to do 
his duty, I would no more give a Benefit to 
fuck a man, than I hep Ire "rys wo 

| > OC te 

Nr ownKnight of the Poſt. How: 
ever the an_Unegrateful. Perſon 
is geverthe better for a Keproach;, if hebe 
already hacda'd in his Wickednels, he giv es 
no- heed: tt; and, if be be not; tt pd. age 
dogbifal, into an Incorrigible tm- 
: Befde that, he Watches for ill 
Wasds, topick aquarcel with them, 


Tl 
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cAS the Benefactor is not to upbraid a c There 
Benefit, ſo neither to delay it : The one is JÞow/d 5e 
tireſome, and the other otlious. We muſt 779 
not hold Men in. hand, as Phyſitians ,and ,#, ro .M 

Surzeons do their: Patients, and keep them þz. 
longer in fear, and Pain, than needs, only 
to magnifie the Cure, A' Generous Man 
glves eaſily; and Receives as he Gives, but, 
never:Exatts, / Ks rejoyces in the Retutn, 
and Judges favourably of it whatever it be, 
and Contents himſet? with a bare Thank 
for-a Requital, ?Tis 2 harder Matter with 
ſome'to get: the Benefit, after *tis pfomis?d, 
than the firſt promiſe of it; there muſt be 
ſo many Friends made in the Caſe. One 
muſt be deſir*d to ſolicite another; and he . 
muſt: he entreated to move a Third, and a 
Fourth muſt be at laſt beſovght' t6 receive 
it;-ſo that the Author, upon the .upſhot, 
has the leaſt ſhare in the'Obligation; It is 
then welcome when it comes free, and with- 
out deduQion ; and no Man either to [nter- 
cept, to Hinder, or" to detain it. And, let 
it be of ſach a Quality too, that it be not 
only delightful inthe Receiving, but after- 
it is\'Receiv*d :. which it will' ceftainly be, 
if we do but obſerve this Rule, never to 
do any thing fot another, which we-contt 
not honeſtly deſire for our ſelves, 


- I * 2 
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CH A P.: XVI. 
How the Recezver onght to behave bimfelf. 


HERE are certain Rules, in Common, 
betwixt the Giver, and the Receiyer : 


"We muſt do both chearfully, that the Gi- 


vet may Receive the Fruit of his Benefit in 
the very act of beſtowing it, It is a juſt 
ground of Satisfaction, to ſee a Friend plea(- 
ed; but, it is much-more, to make him fo. 
The Intention of the One is to be ſuiced to 
the Intention of the other ; and, there muſt 
be an Emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall 
Oblige moſt.- Let the one ſay, That he has 


Receiy*d a Benefit, and let the other per- 


ſwade himſelf that he has not Return*d it. 
Let the one ſay, I am paid; and the other, 


.T am yet in your Debt; let the BenefaQtor 


acquit the Receiver, and-the Receiyer. bind 
himſelf: The franknefs. of the diſcharge 
keightens the Obligation. It is in Conver- 
ſation, as in a Tennis-Court ; Benefits are to 
be toſt like Balls; the longer the Reſt, the 


. better. are the Gameſters. The Giver, in 


in a Race), the ſtarts ficſt, and the other 
muſt uſe great diligence to overtake him. 
The 'Return'muſt be larger than the firſt 


' Obligation, to come up to't; and it is a 


Kind'of Ingratitude, not to render it with 


Inter. In a Matter of Money, *Tis a 


common 
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common thing to pay a Debt out of Courſe, 
and before-it be due; but we account our 
ſelves to owe nothing for a Good Office ; 
whereas the Benefit increaſes by delay. So 
Inſenſible are we of the moſt important af- 
fair of Humane Life. That' Man were 
doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition , that 
could neither ſee, fiot heaf, nor tafte, nor 
feel, nor ſmell : but, How mack mote un- 
: Happ is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of 
Benefits, loſes the teſt Comfort in Na- 
ture; in the BliG'of Giving, and Receiying 
them ? Hethat takesa Benefit as it is meant, 
is in the right; for, the Benefaor has then 
hisend, and his only <nd, when the Recei- 
ver is Grateful, 
T HE more glorious part, in appearance, 


is that of the Giver; ot, 2 the: Receiver a The Re- 


has undoubtedly the harder Game to play, ceiver 
in many s. There are ſdile from ** 


whom 1 would not accept of a 
. is to fay, from thoſe upon whom 1 would 
notbeſtow one. For, Why ſhould not] ſcorn 
to receive a Benefit, where Lam aſham'd to 
owe it? Ard, F woutd yet be more tender 
00; where I Receive, than whiere' I Give; 
for, *tis a torment to'be in Debt, where a 
Man has no ee {obs asit is th Pie pong 
eft delight i o be by a 
Friend, fil | hould yet have gy weLE- 
for, if & were neyer_ ſo much Cavca rn BY It 
is a pain to an honeſt, and a | 

to lic under. 2 duty. of affettion agdaſ To 
elination; JT do Bot. io here of Wt 


1 "Game t0 
nefit; that Play.. 
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wa Meti, that love. to do what they. ought tg. 
"= d9s ee ve their Paſſions. at Command; | 
Xe that preſcribe Laws tothemſelyes, and keop- 
them when they have done; but, of Men, 
ina State of Imperfection, that.may have a 
K good will JAbars to. be- honeſt, and yetbe. 
E over-born VE. the Contumacy of their Af- 
6 feCtions. . muſt therefore; have, a Care 
to whom we become oblig'd :; and, I: would 
be much ſtritter yer in the Choice of a'Cre- 
difor for 'Benefrs, than, for. Monyi In the 
one Caſe, *tis but: Pay whatI had, and 
the Dedt. i is. diſcharg'd: In-the other, 4 do; 
not only owe more, gs when 41: have paid 
b- - that, Iam Fri in Arriere: And,.this Law, 
A - the very foundation 07. Fri ip, I will 
42 | ES ſapp6'Fuy 'a Priſoner; -and-a notorious 
* .: Villain offers to Jay down. a Sura/of Mony 
:.. --;for my. Redewprion. Firſt, ſhall L make v 
of this Mo FT ty Seqondly, if 1 do, 
Ko he ? hl par him, yESKE Ts 
iot, will T 225 
a pry ep! as a Bene! tas hall ſhall ever tye 
me to a FriefidIhip with him: ;And Second- 
Iy, my Ackmonledgment fy be only; Cor- 


reſpondent tq-ſuch an'Obligation,. It > 
School-Queſtion,, ELE -Or,00 
if Ught Ceſar not 2: line, (and 
= | 
£0 ecciv'd 


TH "had fallen int 
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- out diſpute he was extreamly out in this» 
and ee ny of his Profeſſion; For 
a-Stoick torfear the Name of a King, when 

yer Monarchy 1s the beft State"of Govern- 

ment; or there to hope for Liberty, where 
ſo' great rewards were propounded, both 
for Tyrants and their Slaves; For him to 
imagine,' eyer to bring the Laws- to their 
former State, where {o many thouſand lives 
had'bcen loſt jn the Conteſt, not ſo much 
whether they ſhould” ſerve or no, but wto 
Fonld be their Maſter : He was ſtrangely 


miſtaken ſire/in the Nature and Reaſon of 


things, to Phanſy, that when Julius was 
gone, ſomebody elfe would' not ſtart up in 
his*place, when there was yet a. Tarquin 
found, after ſb many Kings that were de- 
ſtroy?d, either by Sword or Thunder : And 
et the Reſolution 1s, That he might have 
eceiv*d it, but not as a Benefit 5” for at that 
rete Towe my Life to every Manthat dots 

nor take it away. 
' 'bGRACINUS FULFUS ( whom Calign- 


35 


14 put to death, ont of a pure Malice to his b 4 Beve- 
Virtre ) had a conſiderable Sum .of Mony #: ref«s'd 


Great and Infamons Example) as. a Con- 
tribution toward the Expence of Plays, and 
other Pnablick Entertainments; but 7u/izs 
would' not Receive it; and ſome of his 
Friends, that had an Eye more upon th: 
Preſent, than the Preſenter, ask®d him, with 
ſome freedome, What he meant by refu- 
fing it? Why ( fayes he) Do you —_— 

G 3 "i 


nt him front Fabins Perficus ( a Man. of for the pers 
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rl take Money, where T would not take ſo much 


as @ Glaſs, of Wine? Afﬀter this, Rebilus (4 
Man of the ſame ſtamp ) ſent him a great- 
er Sum upon the ſame ſcore. Tow muſt ex- 
cuſe me (ſayes he to the Meſſenger ) for I 
would ngt take any thing of Perlicus neither, 


''" TO. match' this Scruple of Receiving 


Mony, with another of Keeping itz and the 


Sum not abgve Three pence, or a Groat gt 
bAPy- moſt: < There was a certain Pythagorear 


thagorcan that Contratted with a Cobler for a pair of 


Scruple. 


Shooes, and ſome three qr four days after, 
going to pay' him his Mony, the ſhop was 
ſhut up; and when he had knock'd ol ag 
while at the door, Friend ( ſayes a Fellow) 

u may hammer your beart ont there, for the 
Man t#bat you look for is Dead. And when our 
Friends are dead, we bear no mare News of 


them; but yours that are to live again, will ſhift 


well enough ( alluding to Pythagoras his Trauſ- 


#igration. ) Upon this the Philoſopher went 
_ away, with his Mony chinking in his hand; 


and well enough content to ſave it: at laſt 
his Conſcience took check at it, and, _ 
Refleftion, Though the Man he dead ( ſayes 
he ) to Others, b: is alive to Thee ;, pay bins 
what thou oweſt bim : and ſo he went back 
preſently, and thruſt it into his Shop through 
the Chink of the door, Whatever we owe, 
*ris our part to find where to pay it; and 
to do it without asking tooz for whether 
the Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is 
of the lame, * <2: - | o 
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IF a Benefit be forc'd upon me, as from q , &,,., 
a Tyrant, or a Superior, where it. may be zeae. 
dangerous torefuſe; this is rather Qbeying 
than Receiving, where the neceſlity deſtroys 
the choice; the way to know what I' have 
a Mind to do, is to leave me at liberty, whe- 
ther I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Be- 
nefit if a Man does me good in ſpite of my 
Teeth; as it is none; if Ido any Man good 
againſt my Will, A Man-may both hate, and 

| yet Receive a Benefit at the ſame time; the 
Mony is never the worſe, becauſe a Foo, 

that is not read in Quoines, refuſes to take 

it, If the thing be good for the Receiver, 

and ſo intended, no matter how ill *tis taken. 

Nay, the Receiver may be oblig*d, and not 

know it : But, there can be no.Benefit, which 

is unknown to the Giver. Neither will I, 

upon any Terms, receive .a Benefit from a 

Worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief ; 

It is the part of an Enemy, to fave himſelf, | 

by doing another Man harm. | \ 7 
*BUT Whatever we do, let us he ſure e Xe © ; 

always to keep a Grateful Mind, It is not omar ti 

. enough to ſay, What Requital ſhall a poor 4 »4. 

Man offer to a Prince; or, a Slave to his 

| Patron? Whew it is the glory af Gratitude, 
that it depends only upon the good will. 
A a Man defends my Fame ; delivers 

me Beggery ; ſaves my Life ; or gives 

me Liberty, that is more than Life. How 

ſhall I be gratefyl to that Man? I will re- 

celye, cheriſh, gnd- rejoyce in the Benefit. 

Take it kindly, and it is requited; not that 

G 4 the 
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. __ the Debt it ſelf isdiſcharg?d, but itisnever- 
theleſs a diſcharge-of the Conſcience. will 
yet diſfinguiſh- betwixt a Debtor that be- 
comes Infolyent by Expenſes upon Whores 
and Dice; and another that is. undone by 
Firez or Thieves; Nor do I take this Gra- 
titude for a Payment z but there is no dan- 
ger, I preſume, of being Arreſted .for fuch 
a Debt, 
fe ſhould IN the Return of Benefits, let us be rea- 
be chearful dy , and chearful:, but not preſſing. There 
but not in- j5 as much greatneſs of Mind. in the owing 
Pf," Of a good Turn, as in the doing of it; 
; " and, we muſt no more force a requital out 
wefits, of Seafon, than be wanting in it, He that 
precipitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 
T am weary of being in this Mans Debt; not 
but that the haſtening of a Requital, as 
a good Office, is a Commendable Diſpo- 
ſition; bur, ?tis anather thing, vo do'it as 
a Diſcharge; for, it looks like cating off 
a heavy, anda troubleſome Burthen. ?Tis 
- for the Benefaftor to ſay, when he will re- 
ceive it; no matter for the Opinion of the 
World, fo long as I gratific my own Con- 
ſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken in my 
felf, but another may. He that 1s over- 
ſollic:tous to return a Benefit, thinks the 0- 
ther ſo likewiſe to receive it, If he had 
rather we. ſhonld keep-it, Why ſhould we 
refaſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Trea- 
fare, who may call it in, or let it lye out, 
at his choice? !Tis as much a fault, to 
qo 7 $85 receive 


Porcins: F404 I aughs. not, ai Hof -to-give 
what honght; for; the Gierhens bog 3 
viledge -of Chuſing his own! tune.) fop-Re- 


8 


celving. | 
5:SOME- are ee: proud in-the-confer- g There 


ring» of Benefits ; others, in the: Rec 
tolerable. © The fame! Rule - ſerves. 


| Duties Are ddd! _ common. Cn 
are fome that will not Receive a Benefit, 

but in” Private nor thank you for'c-but in 
your Ear, or is a Comer; there. muſt be 
nothing under : Hand;.and rs no Broakts 
ers, "Notaries, or it the; Cafe t 
This is. not © imuch's'* 'of modeſty, 
as a kind of denying the Obligation » and 
only a lefs hardewd Ingratitude. Some re- 
ceive Benefits ſo coldly, and indifferently, 
that a Man would think the erry wage lay 
on the other ſide, as-who ſhould. ſay, Well 


ſince you will needs have it fo, I am content 


to take it. Some again, ſo careleſly, as if 
they hardly knew of any fuch thing; where- 
as we ſhopld rather Aggravate the matter, 
Tow cannot Imagine how many you bave oblig?d 
in this Ad: there never was ſo great, ſo kind, 
ſo ſeaſonable a Conrteſie, Furnizs never gain'd 


ſo much rolls wa Auguſtus , as by a gp _ 


ſiding ik T us This Grace, ow he 


muſt be no 


of them; which is, to: i4y the: Tn oth ore 
ſides; as-in the ne rower Caper 
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«ber a Injury that ever C:ſar did me; ar 
* Ying me 8 Nece Living, and 
reef, 54 WY er to affront 
Few, hs an to oblige them; for the 
| betine” = es in deferpcs, the week: they'll 
- ſpeak of him: as i& tho prolelhng of open 
hatred to gs m—_ rigs Ar- 
—_ ye er no - 
Some people 'are fo fonr, and ilk-na- 
tur'd. that they take it for an Aﬀeront to 
have an Obligation,or a Return offer*d them, 
to the diſcouragement both of Bounty, 
of Gratitude together. The not doing,and 
the not receiving of Benefits, are equally a 
Miſtake, He that refuſes a new one, ſeems 
to be offended at an old one : and yet ſome- 
times I would neither return a Benefit, no 
nor ſo much as receive it if I might. 


CHAP. xVI. 
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CHAP, XxviIL 
- 3 ny Of Gratitude, 


Hf & pres reaches Gratitude, pleatethe 
Mo fe It, we can neither be Sociable, nor 
RAGIN, There is a ſtrange delight in the 
V urpoſe, and Contem rm pre it, as 
we Pi I Adticn; w whi cop ſay to 
my ſelf, I lave my Benefatiar., What is there 
in this Warld that 1 would not do to oblige, 
and ſerve bim?, Where I have not the means 
of a Requital, the very Meditation of it 
is ſufficient, A Manis nevertheleſs an Ar- 
tiſt,. for not having his Tools about him ; 
or a Muſicjan, becauſe he wants his F iddle; 
Noris he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands 
are bound ; or, the worſe Pilot, for og 
upon dry Ground, If 1 have only a Wi 
Ik. one I am ſo, Let me be uponthe 
or, under the hand of the Execu- 
tioner ; Let me be burnt Limb by Limb, 
and my whole Body dropping in the Flames, 
a good Conſcience ſupporrs me in all Ex- 
treams : Nay, is is comfortable eveniin death 
it ſelf: For, when we come to approach 
that point, What caredo we taketo ſum- 
mon, and call to mind all our Benefattors, 
and the good Offices they haye done. us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and ſet 
; our Minds in Order, Without Gratitude we 
| can 
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We maſt 
be grate- 
fal in de- 
Jpite of 
all 
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can neither have Security, Peace, nor Repu- 
itis not therefore the.leſs de- 


ſirable, becauſe it draws many Adventitious 


EY 


| Benefits wer. with it.' Suppoſethe Sun, the 
and the Stars h 


Moon, tars had no other buſineſs, 


os, 


then only to paſs'oyer our Heads, without 


oy effect upon our Minds, gr . Bodies 


$: ba an. | 
vithout apy regard to-our Health, Fruits, 
or Seaftns” a Fiai could ardly If up bi 
Eyes towards the Heavens without wonder 
and yeneration, tp fee ſomany Millions of 
Lights, and to obſervetheir Cour- 


es, and Revolutions, even without any re- 


*t to the Common good'of the Univerſe. 

at when we come, to conſider, that Provi- 
dence and Nature, are ſtill a6work when we 
fleep z with the admirable Force, and. Ope- 
ration of their Influences and Motions, we 
cannot then but acknowledge their Orna- 
ment to. be the leaſt part of their value; 
and that they are-more to be eſteem for 
their Virtue, than for their Splendor. Their 


main End, and nſe, is matter of Life, and 


Neceffity , though” they may ſeems to us 
more” contiderable for Their wajeſty and 
Beauty. And fqit is with Gratitude {we love 
ir te for Secondaty Ends, they for it 


NO Man can be-Grateful without con- 
ming thoſe things that put the Common 
People out of their Wits. We muft go 
into Baniſhment; lay down ur Lives ; Beg- 


ſeen, that as = FRA 


gar, and wy ary onr ſelves to Reproaches; 
Nay, itis often 
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£ Une x oo 


ſd are | Foes of whey nay, a ge: 
or leſs, 'of alt other Virtves: 'and it were. 

hard; if this, above the reft; ſhould behos 
painplt and * fruitleſs : 'S$o That thor 
wn fu/ 20 cnrrently on iy 

PE prepare, -and reſolye; (if: Tap 

be) to force our pallage tor, even if the 
way Were covert with df Thorns, and-Ser- 


of Intereft:-for, 'it” preſerves old Fries 1 
ag ME ones, Us -not-our- 


| be EN with another ; [and 
Tn fort of Bi ona or | 


Aft Pity & 


I 


» Gretefs 
. Fear ite a' Woman: thatds 


hoheff, Gilfupon Ea 


N\ 


fall-edge, we muſt be 


@ not eras nn 
Try it felf,1 och be - 
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bGrai-  Þ As Gratitude isa Neceſſary, and a Glo- 
eude is 48 rious, ſo is it alſoatr Obvious, aCheap, and 
dbvios, an eafie Virtue: $6 Obvious, that where- 
7 ſoever there is a Life, there is a place for 
cofie Vir- it. > SO Cheap, that the Covetous Man may 
tie. be Grateful without Expenſe; and io Eaſie, 
that the Sluggard may be fo likewiſe, with- 
out Labour, Andyet it is not without its 
Niceties too; for, there may be a Time, a 
Place, or Occaſion, wherein I ought not 
to return a Benefit; Nay, wherein I may 
better diſown it, than deliver it. 

c "Tis one LET it be underſtood, by the way, 


#. his'beſt, is acquitted, though. ch Payent 


di "4 all the of a prudent Com- 
Cir dots Caſe the ane acquits him- 
ſelf, though the other be never the better 
fort. He is a-Grateful Man that is always 


willing and ready; and hethar ſeeks for all 
,Means, and occaſions of tequiting, a Bene- 
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that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſome: 
I put to Sea in Foul weather, and upon a 


Coaſt that*s peſter'd with Pyrats.: my Friend 


happens to be Redeem'd before I cometo 
the place; my Gratitude is as much to be e- 
ſteem'd, as if he had been a Prifoner ; 
and, if I had been taken, and robb*d my 
ſelf, it-would ſtill have been the ſame Cafe. 
Nay, there is a Gratitude in -the very 
Countenance ; for an honeſt Man bears his 
Conſcience in his Face, and propounds the 
requital of a good turn in.the very moment 
of receiving it: he is Chearful, and Con- 
fident; and in the poſleſſion of a true Friend- 
ſhip, deliver*d from all Anxiety, There 
is this difference betwixt a Thankful Man, 
and an Unthankful ;. the -one is always 
pleas'd in the good he has done, and the other 
only. oxce, in what he has receiv*d.. There 
muſt be a Benignity in the Eſtimation 
even of the ſmalleſt. Offices; and ſach a 


Modeſty as .appears to be oblig?d in what- = 


ſoever It gives. AS it is indeeda very great 
Benefit, the op ity. of doing. a ye? 
Office toa worthy Man; He that attends to 
the -preſent, and remembers what*s paſt, 
ſhall never be Un . But, with, all 
judge in the Caſe? for a Man may be 
Grateful without making a Return, and 
Ungrateful with it, Our beſt 'way is to 
help every thing by a fair Interpretacion z 
and whereſoeyer there is a doubt, to allow 
it the moſt favourable conſtruAtion : for 
he that is exceptious at words, or ou = 

, a Mind 


: 
1 
X $ 


os = >.5% ws JE tt us 
Commen thing ap Jo. 


an [ 
Na Wi not Oe 


dvr. of the Wits) we 
| : it under the Title of Grat#- 
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CHAP. xVIIk 
Gratitude Atiftaken: 


75 0 refuſe a good Office, not. ſomuch 

| becauſe we do not need it, as becauſe 
we would not be indebeed fer My is a kind 
of Phantaſtical Ingratitude;, and ſomewhat 
a-Kin to that Nicety of humour on the 
other ſide, of being Oyer-Grateful; only 
it lies another way, and ſeems tobe the more 
perdgnapic Ingratitude of the - two. Some 
*eople take it for a great Inſtanceof their 
good WuHI, to be ſtill wiſhing their Bene- 

tors, ſuch or ſuch a Miſchief, only, fors 
ſooth; that they themſelyes might. be the 
happy. Inſtruthents of their Releaſe. Theſe 


. 


Men do like extravagarit Lo that take 
it for a great proof of their AﬀeCtion, to- 
wiſh one another Baniſh'd, Beggar'd, or 


Diſeas*d, that they might have.the oppor- 
tunity of interpoling to their relief. What 
difference-isthere betwixt ſuch Wiſhing and 
Curſing ? Such.an_ AﬀeCtion and a Mortal 
hatred } The Intent is good, you'll ſay, 
but this is a Mifapplication of it, Let ſuch 
2 one fall into my Power ; or into the hands 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, er the Com- 
mon People, and no Mortal be able to 
reſcue him but my ſelf; Let his Life, his 
Liberty, ad bis. Reputation lye all ar 
Stake, and no Creature, but my ſelf, in Con. 

H dition 
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dition toſuccor him. And why. allthis, but. 
becauſe he has oblig*d me, and I would re- 


- quite him? If this be Gratitude, to. pro- 


pound Jayles, Shacklcs, Slavery, War, Beg- 


. gery, to the' Man'that you'would requite, 


What wouldyon do where you are Ungrate- 
ful? This way of Proceeding,'over and 4- 
bove that'it is impious iti it felf; is likewiſe 
over-haſty, and unſeaſonable : for, he that 
goes too faſt, is as miich to blame, as he 
that does net move at all ( to ſay nothing 
of the .Injuſtice ) for if 1 had never been 
oblig*d, 1 ſhould never have wiſh*d ir. There 
are Seafons wherein a Benefit is neither to 
be Receiy?d, nor Requited, . To prefs a 
Return upon me, when 1 do' not deſire if, 
is Unmannerly; but it is worſe to force me 
to deſire it, Tow rigorous would he be to 
exatt-a- Requital, whois thus eager to re 
turn it? Towiſha Man in diſtreſs, that I 
may relieve him; is, firſt to wiſh him Mi- 
ſerable; to wiſh that he may ſtand in need 
of any' body, is againſt Him; and to wiſh 
that he may ftand in need of Me, is for my 
ſ*If : So that my buſineſs is not ſo much a 
Charity to my Friend, as the Cancelling of 
a Bond: Nay, it is half way the wiſh of an 
Enemy. It is Barbarons to wiſh a Man in 
Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring him 
out again: Let me rather wiſh him pow- 
erful, and happy, and my felf indebted to 
him. By Nature, we are prone to Mercy, 
Humanity, Compaſſion; may we be excited . 
to-be more fo, by the Number of the _— 

| ul; 
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ful ; may their Number increaſe;and may we 
have dared of trying them,..-- ep | 
' _'I Tis not for'an honeſt 'Man:to make 
way to a Good Office by/a_ Crime, * as'if 
a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempeſt, that he 


might prove his skill; or a General wiſh his bing, tha 
- Army routed, that he might ſhew himſelf good may 
2 great Commander in recovering of the <9 of its 


day. ?Tis throwing of a Man into a Ri- 
ver, to take him out again. ?Tis an Obfi- 
gation, I confeſs, to Cure a Wound, or'a 
Diſeaſe, but, to make that Wound, or Diſ- 
eaſe, on purpoſe to Cure it, is a moſt per< 
verſe Ingratitude, It. is barbarous even to 
an Enemy; muck moreto a Friend; For, 
it is not ſo much to do him a Kindneſs, as 
to put him in need of it. Of the two, ler 
it be rather a Scar, than a Wound ;: and 
yet it wonld be berter to have it neither, 
Rome had been little beholden to $cip#o, if 
he had prolong'd the Pwnique War,'that he 
tnight have the finiſhing of it at laſt; 'or to 
the Decti, for dying for their Country, if 
they had firſt brought it to the Jaſt Extre- 
mity of needing their D2votion. Ic may 
be a good Contemplation, but it is a lewd 
Wiſh. JEneas had never been ſtrnamed the 
Pious, if he had wiſh'd the ruine of his 
Country, only that he might have the ho- 
nour of taking his Father out of the Fire. 
*Tis the Scandal of a Phyfitian to make 
Work, and ircitate a Diſcaſe, and to tor- 
ment his Patient for the Reputation of his 
Cure, If a Man ſhould openly imprecate; 
H 3 Poye;e 
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Poverty, Captivity, Fear,” or Danger, up- 
ON A Flog io he has 'been-Oblig*d «4 
would not the whole World condemn him 
for't? And, What's the difference ; but 
that the One is only a Private Wiſh, and 
the Other, a publick Declaration ?- Rx- 
tilins was told in his Extle, -that for his 
Comfort, there would be ere long a Civil 
War, that would bring all the Bamiſh*d 
Men Home again. . God f:rbid, ſayes he, for 
T had rathzr my Country ſhould bluſh for my Ba- 
niſhment, than Mourn for my' Return, How 
much more honorable 1s it to Owe: chear- 
fully. than to Pay diſhoneſtly ? It is the wiſh 
of an Enemy to take a Town, that he may 
preſerve it, and to be Victorious, that he 
way forgive; bnt, the Mercy comes after 
the Cruelty; beſide, that itis an Injury both 
to God and\Man, for the Man muſt be firſt 
afflicted by Heaven, to be reliev?d by.me. So 
that we impoſe the Cruelty upon God, axd 
take the Compaſſion to our ſelves, and, at 
thetbeſt, it is.but a Curſe that makes way for 
a Bleſſing; the bare Wiſh is an Injury; and, 
if it does not takeeffett, *tis becauſe Heaven 
has not heard our Prayers, Or, if they ſhould 
ſucceed, the fear it ſelf isa Torment: And, 
it is much more deſirable to have a. firm, and 
unthaken Security. *Tis Friendly to wiſhit in 
your Power to oblige me, zf ever I chance to 
need it; butit is unkind to wiſh me miſera- 
ble, that I may need ir, How much more Pi- 
02s is it, and Humane, to wiſh that 1 may 
never want the Occaſion of Obliging, pe 
the 
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the Meansof doing it; nor everhayereaſon 
to repent of what I. have done? 


" 0 
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| Of Ingratitude. T 


*TNGRATITUDE is of all @rimes, that 
& which:.we are-to accompt the moſt 'Ve- 
nial-in others, and: the moſt Ugpardonable 
4n our ſelves. Itis [mpiousto the higheſt de- 
. z for, it makes us fight againſt our Chil- 
dren, and our Altars. There are, there ever 
were, and there ever will be Critninals of 
all forts ; as Murtherers, Tyrants, Thieves, 
Adulterers,. Traytors, Robbers, and Sacri- 
Jegious Perſons; but., there . is hardly any 
Notorious Crime without a Mixture of -In- 
gratitude, It gifunites Mankind, and breaks 
-the very Pillars of Socicty, And yet > far is 
this Prodigious Wickednels from being an 
wonder to us, that even thankfulneſs it ſe 
were much the greater of the two, For Men 
are deterr'd from it by Labour, Expence, 
_Lazyneſs, Buſineſs; or elſe diverted trom it 
by Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Levity, Raſhy 
.neſs, Fear: Nay, by the very Shame of Con= 
fefling what they have Receiv?*d. And rhe Un- 
thankful Man has ngthing to ſay for himſelf 
all this while; For, there n{cds neither Pains, 
nor Fortune, forthe diſcharge of his Doty ; 
| Beſide, the inward Anxiety, and Torment, 
when a Mans Conſcience rakes bim atraid of 
- his own thoughts H 3 TO 
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TO ſpeak againſt the Upgrateful, isto | 
rail againſt Mankind Oe Gets e that 

complain.axe guilty; nor do. 1_ ſpeak on! 

of thoſe that do not live upto the tri 
Rule of Virtuez'but Mankind it ſelf is de- 
generated, and loſt, We live unthankfully 
in this World, and we go: pling and 
murmyringwur of it; diſſatisfy*d with our 
Lot ;, whereas we ſhould be Grateful for 
the Bleſſings we have enjoy*d, and'account 
that ſufficient which Providence has 5 en 
ed for us: A little more time may makeour 
Lives longer, but not happier ;' and when- 
ſoever it js. the pleaſure of God to'call bs, 
we mult obey ; and yet all this while wego 
on quarrelling at the World for what we 
Find in our ſelyes, and weare yet more tn- 
thankful to Heaven, than weare'to one n+ 
other. What Benefit can be freat now 
T0 that Man that deſpifes the Bounties 
.of his Maker? We would be as ſtrong 
as Elephants, as ſwift as Bucks, as light'as 
Birds, and we complain that we have not 
the ſagacity of Dogs ; the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Rayens; nay, that we are 
not Immortal, and endu*'d with the” know- 
ledge of things to come, Nay, we take it 
ill, that we are not Gods upon Earth ; ne- 
ver conſidering the Advantages of our Con- 
dition, or the Benignity of Providence'in 
the Comforts that we enjoy, We fubdne 
the ſtrangeſt of Cregtures, and overtake 


the fleeteſt : We reclaim the Flercelt, and 


- putwit the Crafticſt, We are within'one 


gegreg 


25 di 
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degree. of Heayen at felf; and yet we are - 
.not fatished;::Since there 1s: not- any 'one 
-Creature which-Myediad rather;be, we take 
it ill chat, we;catmiot-dray the ;United 'Ex- 
;celleggles of glb:gther , Creatures: into our 
| delves, Why: are.we not rather thankful to 
Þ.that Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole 
Creation to. our uſe; and Service? 4 
i ;T:HE, Principal Cauſes of fngrati- b Cauſes 
tude, arePride, and Self-Conceipt, Avarice, 9 /ngrati-. 
ÞIAAnvy, ac. 7, Fis afamilar Exclamation, © {nh 
Frues be did thi. or that for me, but it came ſo | 1, 
Late, ghd it was ſo little, I bad een as good 
bave been withant it : If he had not ginen;'it 
- #0: me, bs maſt: 02ve given.it to ſome body elſe; 
[£it, waz nothing out» of his awn” pocket :| Nay, 
..we are ſo Uugratetu}, that he that gives us 
all, we have, if he leaves any thing to him- 
.Telf, we. reckon that; he does/.ys an injury, 
-:It, colt Falis Cſar;his Life, thediſappoint- 
-.ment of his Unſatiable Compenions; and 
. yet he reſerv'd nothing of all, thar he got, 
-.;to. himſelf, but. the liberty of diſpoſing it. 
There is no 'Benefir: ſo large, but Maligni- 
ty will ſtill leflen it ; none ſonarrow, which 
a.good Interpretation will -not . enlarge, 
No Man ſha!l ever be Grateful, that views 
a Benefit on the, wrong ſide: or-takes a 
... good Office by-the: wrong handle. The 
- Avaritious Marr: is hatarally Ungratefa], for 
he never thinks hz has enough, bur; with- 
+ -. out. conlidering, whae, he-has; only Minds: 
| what he. covers, --Sqme pretend - want | of 
power to make a: competent Return, and .* 
| H 4 yAu . 
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You full find-in geban @ kind of Graceleſs 
Man afham*d of 


£ NOT JILL good Ofice for 
another, is Inhumane; but to return evil 
for geod is Diabolical. "There are too 


_many eyen of this ſort, who, the more they 


qwe, the more they hate.” "There's 
more dangerous than to oblige thoſe: Peo- 


a6 for when they are Conſcious of not 


_aying. ths Debt, they. wiſh the Creditor 
the. way. It is a Mortal:hatred, 


hae which 'ariſes from the Shame of an 


abuſed Benefit, When we are onthe ask- 
ing ſide, What a deal of cringing thereis, 
and n ? Well, I ſhall never forget this 


| F avonur. It will be'an eternal obligation. to 
me. But, within a while, the'Note ischang?d, 


and we heat no-more words on't ztill, byit- 
tle and little, it is all quite forgotten, Solong 
as we ſtand i in need of a Benefit, there- is 


nothingdearer to us; nor any thing cheap- 


er, when we have receiv?d it. And yet 
a Matitnay as wellrefaſe to deliver up a Sam 
of Money that?s Igft him in Truſt,” with- 
out a Site, as not to return a 'good Office 


without asking z and when we have no va- 


q There . 


gre uns 
urge 
| =o6-za 
Cents, df 
well as u 
Vngrate? 
14 Kew, 


lvue atry further for the Benefir, wede com- 
monly-care 'as little for the Author, Peo- 
le follow their Intereſt; one Man is Grate- 
| for his Conyenjence, and another Man is 

« Pngratefl for the fame Reaſon, ' © 
$SOME are Ungrateful to their Caun- 


(reys 


nate of BENEFITS. 


petites, ay- 

give?-In-an Age 'of Licence. to all ſorts 

'Vatlity; and Wickedneſs ; as rg 

ny, > amy ps Envy» ambition, oth,..Ig- 
nels, Private Diſcord, 

| Extravagant and 


then thatof a ——_—— City-:- wp nei- 
ther Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion, 
 jf-we forget gue: Lives, we way: wall 


pet 


Ifter quarter” 
ever any Man ſhould not onlyrſcape 
| ity, but" receive a reward for 
worrid a Villany-Z- Was not P un- 
eful too? who, | ilder chree Co 
ree-Triumphs ,--and' ſo --many' Honors 
| Uſrpad before his time, ſplit the.Common- 
wealth into three \ Parts; and: brougho it 


co: ſuch .a Paſs; that thers way fi0 hope of 
Safety, 
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error 4h EE . 
» OMy | 


: gout R "" " 
af " ; A ot 
© % 54 nw 
EE TH - ey 


"The can ws no o Lev - 1s 
ni SHORE | ge 


P Telf, and Eb 22 to. Fo gi 


that N one would 
ently; —_— agaigſt it, , wickwr need of 


his: 01 2Indlinati- | 


nor ſafe; for its "ca Geiey that ſe- 
cures us; Take us one by 

2 prey even to Brutes 2s well as to one 
another ; Nature has bought us into the 
\ World Naked, and U ze have 


not the Teeth or the 1 ws, s) 
" Beats, to make our ſelves ENt 


E + the two Bleſſings of Reaſon, and anion, 
e Secure and Defend our Selves 

violence and Fortune, This it is that makes 
Man the. Maſter of all other Creatures , 
who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match for the 
weakeſt 


a 
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weakeſt of. them. | This, is it that:oom-. 


fore .in Sickneſs, in in Miſery,” 
= nes, is: Age. in. Mia 


| Take _ this Combination, _ 
ated, and falls to pieces.” *Tis 
ro "that em is no- Law "a> 
fo this SR Vice:-but ne _ 

not ſay- yet, that it ſcapes unpuniſh 
blick hatred is certain the gr 

of al Penalties ; and. aboye 

loſe the moſt- le Blefling of 


the not beſtowing, ed te | 


fits. If logratitade were to be- 
by a Law, it would diſcredit the Qbli. 


gation ; for a Benefit is to.be Given, not 


Lent: And if we have no Return at-all, 


there*s no juſt Cauſe of - Complaint: _ 


Cn were No Virtue, if —_— 
any danger in being 
are Halters, I know, wn Gides, 
rovided fo for Homicide, EE Cr 

and 44 Gay paid A: _ 

on Earth) 1s only in the 

all further , and Inflitions being 
wholly remitted. to Divine Juſtice, 

if a Man may Judge of the Conſcience by 
the Countenance, the Ungrateful Man is 
never without a Canker at his Heart ; his 
Mind and Aſpect, is. fad and fallicitous 
whereas the other is always Chearful Land 
and Serene. 


AS 


x09 


wF2 


very Soul. *-How ns] 
now {ute aPunifhment to an Ingra- 
SEE Ts degrees? It muſt 
in SO a$ift what 
Pedals 
in ere can be no 
i Ralets > bought fi variety of Ca- 
nt which' are more rly the Subject 


, andReli on anof Law, and 
Publick Jut There would be Diſp putes 
allo _ Lek Benefit = Self; _ og 
totally upon. the Courteſie of the 
Judge for no Law Imaginable can' ſet it 
One Man Gives me anEftate; another 
only Zends me a Sword, 'and that Sword 
preſerves my Life. Nay, the very ſame Nm, 
leyeral ways done, changes the Quality 
the Obligation, A Word, a Tone, a Lock, 
makes 


WE 


x wnrighteons: $0 


ving his Life, maſt 
ee aneninn Drs 
nents yents 
A Man faves my Eife,and Pm U for 
it: Shall The Paniſhd id my purſe?. That's 
tos little * if it be leſs than it 
is unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to be 
made tual roit. There are mms ge 
tain Priviledges granted to Parents, can 
never be relbe Commen Rae Their 


ſpe of a Law: Noh let mnch moore 
quitable ro Puniſh nGne, than to Puniſhall a- 
Ike, What if a Man follows a good Office 


Scores ? or, Who ſhall compare them, and 
weigh the ane againſt the other ? Tg is 
another 


Ew 
3. 


with an Injury ; Whether or no ſhall thisquit . 


Ps Fa 
+ 
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cbractng, t; which.perhaps wed not 
Greanors Nox one Man _ face ;of / 


the Earth —_—— EEE 
SITES Poa» vs 
j agal we e $ 
| ocahes\ das nor plytake a 


away the ſhame, 
br A does AnIROTITS and: Protection to the 


FE rope 7H Reaſonable by ſome, that 
there ſhould be a Law againft Iogratitude, 
for, i me Wh *Tis common for one-City to 

- vpbraid. another, and, to claim that of Po- 
ſterity, which wavbatowed upontheir An- 
ceſtors: But, this is.only Clamour without 
Reaſon, It is obje y others;,as a'difs 
couragement to Offices; if Men ſhall 
not be made anſwerable for them; but I'fay, 
on the other fide, that no Man would accept 
of a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. He that 
Gives; is prompted to't by a of 
Mind; and, the generoſity of e Action. is 

/ leſſen'd by the Caution; for, it is his deſire 
that the Receiver ſhould pleaſe himlf,and 
owe no more than he thinks ft, Vhat 
if this might occaſion fewer Benefits, Oo 5A 
as they would be franker? nor is there any 
hart in putting a Check upon Raſhneſs, and 
Profuſion: In Anfiver to this; Men will be 

_ careful enough whom they oblige, without a 

Law; Nor is it poſliblefor a Judge ever te 
fer us right in't; or indeed any thing elſe, 
but the Faith of the Receiver. The honor 
of a Benefit is this way preſerv'd, which is 
ahermſe prophan'd, when it comes to be 

[= 
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Mercenary, and made matter of Contention. 
We are e*en forward-enough of our ſelves, 
to wrangle without unnecellary Provocati- 
ons; - It would be well, I think, if Moneys 
might paſs upon the faine Conditions with 
other Benefits : and the Payment remitted 
to the Conſcience, without formalizing upon 
Bills and Securities: but Humane Wiſdom 
has rather advis'd with Convenience, than 
Virtue, and choſen rather to force Honeſty, 
than expect it, For every paltry Sum of Mo- 
ney, there muſt be Bonds, Witneſſes, Goun- 
ter-parts, Pawns, &c, which is no other than 


a ſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud, and Wick- 


edneſs; when more Cyedit is given to our 
Seals, than toour Minds; and. Caution taken 
left he that has receiv*d the Money, ſhould 
deny it. Were it not better now to be de- 
ceiv*d by ſome, than to ſuſpectall ? What's 
the difference at this rate, betwixt the Bene- 
factor, and an Uſurer, fave only that in the 
act: o wg Caſe, there is no body ſtands 
und £ 
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CHAP, I | 
Of a Happy Life, and wherein it conſiſts, 


Here is rfot any thing in 
this World perhaps. 
that is more Talk'd 
IN of, and leſs Under- 

Et ſtood, than the Buſl- 
MEN nels of a Hoppy Life. 

It is every Mans wilh, 

am > and Deſign; and yet 

not one of a thouſand that knows wherein . _ 
that Happineſs confiſts, We live however ” 
in a Blind, and Eager purſuit of it, andthe = 
more haſte we make in a wrong way, the 
farther we ate from our Journeys end, Let 
us therefore Firft, conſider, What it is we 
| would be at; and Secondly, which is the readreſt 
way to compaſt it. If we be Right, we ſhall find 
every day how much we improve ;, bur if we 
either follow the hs or the Track of m_ 
2 ple 


; ' ; 
' MN 1624 >| *W; 
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by 
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SENECA FChap,L 
Ple thatggre out of the way, we muſt expect 
Ly be nled, and-to conſume our days in 
Wandring, and Error. Wherefore it high- 
ly concerns us to take along'with us a skilful 
Giide z For itis not in this, as inother Voy- 
ages, where the ; High-way brings us to 
our place.of Repoſe; Or, if a-Man-ſhoujd 
happen to be out, where the- Inhabitants 
might ſet him Right again: :Bur, onthe con- 
traty, the beaten Road is here the moſt 
dangerous, and the People, in ſtead of help- 
ing us, miſguide us;” Let vs not therefore 
follow, like Bcaſts, but rathcr goyern our 
ſelves by Reaſon, than by Exemple, It fares 
with. us in Humane Life, as in a Routed 
Army ; one ſtembles firſt, and then another 
talls upon him, and fo they follow, one 

on the Neck of another, till the whole Field 
comes to be. but one heap of Mifcarriages. 
And the Miſchief is, Tb. the Namber of the 
Multitude carries it againſt Truth, and Juſtice, 
ſo that we muſt leave the Crowd, if we 
wo.ild be Happy : For, the een of a 
H.ppy Life is not to to be decided by Vore : 
Nay, lo far from it, that Plurality of Voices 
is ſti] an Argument of the Wrong; the Com- 
mon People find it cafier to Believe, than 
to Judge; and content themſelves with what 
isuſual; never examining whether ithe good 
orno. By the Common People is intended the 
Man of Title, as wcll as the Clouted Shove : 
for | do natdiſtinguiſh them by the Eye, bur 
by the Mind, which is the proper Judge of 
the Mind. Worldly Felicity i know makes 
the 


_- 


Chap. T. /1Of a Hippy Life, 
the head giddy; but, if ever a Mgn comes, 
to himſelf again, he will coniefs, Thatwhar-. 
' - ſoever be bar done, be wiſhes undone, and,, 
that the" things he ſear'd were better than thoſe 


he pray'd for. 


- THE true Felicity of Lyfe, is to be x free Trae 


from Perrurbations; ro uuderſtand our Dy- #2ppineſs. 


ties toward Gol, and Man, to enjoy the 
Preſent, without any aaxious. dependence 
upon the Future, Not to amule our ſelves 
with eith:r Hopes, or Fears, but to reſt ſa 


tisfy*d\with what we have, which is abun- - 


dantly ſuſi.ient ; for he that is ſo, wants no- 
thing. The great Bleſſings of Mankind are 
within us, and-within auc Reach, but we 
ſhur our Eyes, and, like Pooghy.in the dark, 
we fall foul upon the. very thing we ſearch 
for, without finding it. Tranquility is'a cer» 
tain equality of Min, which no condition of For- 
tune can either exalt, or depreſs, Nothing can 
make it leſs; for, it is Te Seats of Humane 


* Perfettion : It -raiſes vs as high as we can 
go; aid makes every Man his own avs; rr 
I 


ter; whereas he that is born upby any thin 
elſe, may fall, He that Judges aright, an 
xrfeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm ; 
takes a true proiped of things; he ob- 
ſerves an Ordzr, a Mcalure, a Dec rxm in all 
His Aftions: He has a Benevol. nc2 in his Na» 
fire; he ſquares his Life accqrding ro Rea» 


- fon; and drawsto himſelf Love and Admi- 


rat.on. without a. Certain, an ar. Unchange- 
able 1:4::menr, all the rc {t is Þ11 FiuRvarian 2 
But, 6; that always Wills, and Niks rhe ſame 
| | Il 3 thing, 
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SENECA; Chap.L 
thing, is undoubtedly in the Right. Liberty and 
hoe Dot of Mind, ſt neo etily enſue up« 
' on the maſtering of thoſe things, which el- 
ther allure, or affright us; when, jn ſtead of 
thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, ( which even at the 
beſt are both vain, and hurtful together) we 
ſhall find our ſelves poſleſs'd of Joys tranipor- 
ting,and everlaſting. ' It muſt be a Soxnd 
Mind that makes a Happy Man; there'mult 
be a Conſtancy in all Conditions, a Care for 
the things of this World, but without troy- 
ble, and fach an Indifferency for the Boun- 
ties of Fortune; that either with them, or 
without them , we may live contentedly, 
There muſt be neither Lamentation, nor 
varrelline, nor Sloth, nor Fear, for it makes 
-a Diſcord in a Mans Life. He that Fears, 
; Serves. The Joyof a Wiſe Man ſtands firm 
without Interruption : In all Places, at all 
33 times, and in all Conditions, his Thoughts 
I] are chearful and quiet, AsIt neyer came into 
yg him from without, ſo it will never leave him) - 
but, it is born within him, and inſeparable 
from him. It is a ſollicitous Life that iscgg*d 
on with the hope of any thing, though never 
ſoopen and eaſie, Nay, though a Man ſhould 
never ſuffer any ſortof diſappointment. Ido 
not ſpeak this, either as a Bar to the fair en} 
joyment of lawful Pleaſures; or tothe gentli 
Flatteries of reaſonable Expectations ; but, 
on the contrary, I would have Mento beat. 
ways in good Humour ; provided thatit ris 
ſes from thejr own Souls, and be cheriſh'd 
"jn their own Breaſts, Ogher gelights arg 
| trivial; 
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| do not hill, and. aitect the.hegrt, Trae Foy is 
4 ſevere, and ſober Motion ;, and they are .mi- 
{erably out, that take Laughingfor Rejoycing : 
The. ſeat. of it. is within, and. there, is no 
Chearfulnels like the Reſolution of a Brave 
Mind, that has Fortune under jits Feet.- He 
that. can-Jook; Death in the, Face, and bid 
it, Wellcome;.,apeg,his. dore to-Poyerty,and 
Bridle his. Appetires, this is che;Man whom 
Pravidence has eſtabliſh'd.in the Poſſeſſion of 
\Iaviolable. Delights.;; The Pleaſures of the 
Vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and fuperti- 
cial; but the: other are Solid, and >Erernal. 
As the Body it {elf is-rather a Neceſſary thing, 
.than-a Great; fo. the Comforts of it are buc 
Temporary, and Vain; Beſide that without 
extraordinary, Moderation, their Endisonly 
Pain and Repentance. ., Whereas @ Peaceful 
CHafaents, Honeſt-Thoughts, Virtuous A- 
tions; and, an. .Indifference for- Caſual E- 
vents, are Bleſſings without: End, - Satiety, 
or. Meaſure. - This Conſummated' State of 
Felicity is only a Submiſſioa to:the[Diftate 
of, Right Nature: ;The Foundation of it js Wiſ- 
dome, and Virtue; the Knawledge- of: what-we 
. enght to doe, and: tbe Conformity -of the -Will to 
"tbat Knowledge, 2. v1 
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trivial; they may fmooth the Brow, but they. 
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Hap) neſs is flnated Wif- 
L, 4 4” Virmue; and firſt in, 


3 for granted, 'Fhat Humane 
eſsis founded-ups M1 Wiſdom nd 
re Freat+of theſe two' points 


EO is Aa Right Underſtandity 
' aWiſdom,A *Facuſty-of Diſcerning'Good from Evi 
what it is. What sto* be choſen and what mn Ba; 
- A Judgineht grounded: upon. the 'valoe of 
things, and-not bog Gaines. Opinion of 
them; AriEquality o rce a Stren 
-of Reſolution: k ſets's Watch over - 
words and Deeds; It-rakesvs up with'the 
- Conte 6 of the-Works of Nature ; 
' rakes'vs Invincible, by either- Good, 
or Evil.Fortyne.:- It is- ſarpe-and ſpatioi 
| nd requires # great dealof Room ro pg 
- in; It: ranſacks-Heavely, and*Earth; -It has 
- for its:OhjeCt; things paſt; and - ro come; 
Tranſitory and Eternal: It-examines alt-the 
Circumſtances of Time; what jt is, when 
it: b-g.en5*and bow long it will continue: And 
ſo for the Mind; whence it came, what it 
' Js: when it t begin; ho long it laſts; _ 
hy ;, 4-4 's jt foer 


þ i ef 


oo Fg Wing i ihe Stare of $ 


ar the Aﬀtion uf 't \ ipbet aſe i4moke 


is it erfough to kno! 

4 in our | Mindsby daily bo 
brin [Will to'a 9, 
b- {Practiſe VS ca 
| 15'not a for p 
kf "does © mri 
"Things; It is lot” 

__ for delight; of; ty BY 


Lag bur ir faſhi the ob: "covers 
our Attions, tells us what, we are Y 


what Ing It fits at 'the Helm, and' 
us through all Hazzatds.” Nay, - we' cannot 
-be ſafe Fithout it, for every our wy Vs 
occaſion to make vſe of it : It, Informs vs 
in all the Duties of Life; 'Picty'to '6ur Pa- 
Centsz" Faith to our Friends; Charity " 

4 Dh the 
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ty, And (0 d; 
in the Government of Life; 


e. oplins but. to. live hap- 
JT by Wh AS; ate Good, 


only appear ſo; and, 
| co 


_ Heaven, and. carries: | ig 05 10.0 
| en > Gra: the © 
ce EE hs aunty 
ciples of z the Order of Providence; 
ſhe -exalts us |; to In- 
corporeal;' and rettives the ruth of all ; 
EEE 
| ph to 'K now 


Opinions, Pleaſtires 
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likes once, he approves 
ts of nothing oo 
, but Marches with- 
, and 19'never 

th Senn Tue, and Stea- 
himſelf, and whatſoever befalls him, 


to 


wut be and Conſent i in the Partsz 
For alt Virtues are-in Agreement, 2s well as 
all Wnako es A: Wiſe Man 
in; what Condition ſvever he is, will beſtil 
+ for he ſubjetts all things: to him- 
ſe becauſe he fabmits himſelf to Reaſon, 
2nd-governs - his; Actions by Counſel, nor 
by:Paſſion. He'is-not mov'd with the ur- 
moſt Violeixes - of Fortune, nor with the 
Extremities of Fire and Sword; whereas a 
Fool is afraid of his own ſhadow, and fur- 
p1iz'd at ill Accidents, as if they were all 
levelPd at him. He - han nothing ing, 
I ba 


| Life: He fllows that which conducesto*t, 
" and avoids that which hinders it. - He is 
content with his Lot, whatever it be, with- 
out wiſhing what he has not; though, of 
the two, he had rather abound, than want. 
The great Buſineſs of his Life, 

Nature, is perforn”d without Tumult, 
Noiſe: He 'neither fears danger, nor. 
vokes it. | But, it is his Caution, not any 
want of Courage : for Captivity, Wounds, 
and Chains, he only looks u as falſe and 
l1ymphatical Terrors. ' He does not | 

to go throygh with whatever he Under- _ 
takes; but to do that well which he does: 
Arts are but the Servants, Wiſdom Com- 
mands, and where the matter fails, tis none 
of the Workmans fault. He is cantelous in 
doubtful Caſes; in Prof 

and reſolute in Adverſity; 
beſt of every Condition, Ar 
Occaſions to make them ba. rth to 
Fate. Some Accidents there are, which 1 
confeſs may. affe him, but not Overthrow 
bim: 2s Bodily Pains, Loſs of Children, and 
Friends; the Ruine and Deſolation of a 
Mans Country : One muſt be made of Stone, 
or Iron, not to be ſenſible of theſe Calami- 
ties; and beſide, it were no Virtue tO bear 
them, if a Body did ROE 107 CG: 


- There 
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the danger of it; - By a Diſcaſe, I-do un- 
- dei _ an aeyre yg in Evil, or an ill ha» 
it, that makes vs over-cager upon things 
which are either - not much to be. deſir'd, 
or'not at all, A Second ſort are thoſe, that 


ſon, bur are yet in fear of falling back. A 
Third ſort, are thoſe that are clear of ma- 
ny Vices, but not of all. They are not Co- 
vetous, but perhaps they are Cholerick ;-not 
Luſtful, but perchance Ambitious; they are 
firm enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in 0- 
thers; there are many that deſpiſe Death, 
6. , and yet ſhrink at Pain. There are diverſi- 
A ties in Wiſe Men, but no, Inequalitiesy one 
is more. Aﬀable; another more Ready; a 
third, a better Speaker; but, the Felicity 
of them all is equal. It is in this, as in 
Heavenly Bodies, there is a certain State in 
Greatneſs, | 
eAwie _I'N Civil, and Domeſtick Afﬀairs a *Wiſe 
four Cafes Man may ſtand in need of Counſel, as of a 
my xoed Phyſitian, an / Advocate, a. Sollicitor; bur, 
Counſe]. in greater Matters, the Bleſling' of Wiſe 
Men reſts in the joy they take in the Com- 
' munication of their Virtues : If there were 
nothing 


. have ſubjected their Appetites for a ſea-- 
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Chap, 11k, of a Hayy Life. uy, 
nothing elſe in it, a Man would: apply hins 
ſelf-to Wiſdom, becauſe it ſtates him in a 
perpetual Tranquility of Mind. | | 
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WR is that perfeft Good, which 
Y isthe complement of a Happy Life, the 
cal martal thing thee bajong bo toe 
ty; It 1s the Rn ge | | 
and-1t ſelf: It is an Invincible Greatneſs of 
Mind, not to be elevated, or dejetted, with 
good or ill Fortune; It is Sociable, and 
Gentle, Free, Steady, and Fearleſs; Content 
within it ſelf, full of inexhauſtible delights, 
and it.is valued for it ſelf... One may be'a 
good Phyſician, a good Governor, a 'good 
Grammarian; without:being a Good Man 
So that all things from. without, are only 
Acceſſories, for the ſeat of it is a pure and 
holy Mind. It conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Actions z' which we can never expect, ſo 
long as we are diſtrafted by our Paſſions, 
Not but that a Man may be allow'd to 
Change Colour, and Countenance, and ſuf- 
fer ſuch Impreſſions as are eur a kind 
of Natural Force upon the Body, and not 
under the Dominion of the Mind ; Bur, all 
this while, 1 will have his Judgment firm, 
and he ſhall A& ſteadily, and boldly, with- 
out wavering betwixt the Motions _ 
Yo 


Bleſſings; to have terider- Parents, Dutiful 
Children, and to live under a Juſt and well- 
order?d Government. Now, would it not 
trouble even a; Virtuous Man, to fee his 
Children Butcher'd before. his Eyes ; hjs-Fa- 
ther made a Slave, and his Country over- 
run. by a Barbarons Enemy? There-is a 
great difference betwixt the ſimple loſs of 
2 Bleſſing;and the ſucceeding of” a great 
Miſchief intothe place of it over andabove. 
The toſs of Health is follow?d with Sickneſs; 

and the loſs-of Sight, with Blindneſs bur, 
this does not hold in the loſs of Friends, 
and Children; where there is rather ſome- 
thing on the contrary to ſupply that loſs, 
that is to fay, Virtze ; which fills the _ 
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and takes away the deſire of what we have 
not. What matters it whether the Water 


be ſtopt, or no, ſo long as the Fountain is - / 


ſafe? 1s a. Man ever the Wiſer for a mul- 
titude of Friends, or the more Fooliſh for 


' the loſsof them ? So neither is he the Ha 


pier, Nor the more Miſerable: Short Life, 
Grief, and Pain, are Acceſſions that have 
no Effect at all upon: Virtue. It conſiſtsin 
the Attion, and not in the things we do: 
In the Choice it ſelf, and not in the Subje&t 
matter of-it. It is not a deſpicable Body, 
or Condition ; not Poverty, Infamy, or 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Vir- 
tue: but, a_ Man may ſee her through all 


. oppoſitions, and he that looks diligently in- 


to the State of a Wicked Man, will ſeethe 
Canker at his: Heart, through all the falſe, 
and dazling ſplendors of Greatieſs, and For- 


rtane, We ſhall then diſcover our Childiſh- 


neſs,-in ſetting our:hearts upon things tri- 
vial and contemptible; and in the ſelling 
of our very Country, and Parents for a 


Rattle, And, What's the difference ( in ef-. 


fett ) betwixt 0/4 Men, and Children ; but 
that the Oe deals in Parntings, and Statues, 


and the Other in Babies? 1o that we our 


ſelves are only the more Expenſive Fools. 
IF one could but ſee the Mind of a Good 

Man, as it is WWuſtraced with Virtue; the 

Beauty, and the ® Majeſty of.it, which is a 


yp" | The die« + 
Dignity not fo much as to be thought of A. i -N 
tae, 


without Love, and Veneration ; Would not 
a Man bleſs himſelf at the fight of ſuch an 
| K Object, 


129: 
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natural ' Power ?, A Power:{o; /Miraculo 
that it is a kind of Charm upon the Souls 


thoſe that are truly affefted with it. There : 
is ſo wonderful a Grace, and Authority in, : 


that.even the worit of Men approve it, and 


ſet-up for the Reputation of being account-. 
ed Virtuous themſelves. They-covet the : 


Fruit indeed, and the Profit of Wickedneſs, 


but they hate, and are. aſham'd of the Im- 
putation of it, - It is by an Impreſſion of. 


Nature, that: all' Men have a Reverence for 


Virtue: they Know it, and they have a Re-, 


ſpect for: it, though they do not- Practice 
it: Nay, for the Conntenance of their ve- 
Ty Wickedneſs, they miſcall it Virtue. Their 
Injuries they call Benefits, and expect a Man 
ſhould thank them for doing him a. Mif- 
chief; they cover their moſt Notorious Ini- 
> prac with a Pretext of Juſtice. -He that 


obs upon the 'High-way had: rather fiod-- 


his. Booty, than force it..  Ask any of them. 
* that live upon Rapine, Frand, Oppreſlion, 


if they had not rather enjoy a Fortune Ho- . 


neſtly gotten, and their. Conſciences will 
not ſuffer them to deny it, Men are Vi- 
tions only for the Profit of Villany; for, 
at the fame time that they commit it, they 
condemn it. Nay, ſo Powerful is Virtue, 
and {o Gracious 1s: Providence, that cve- 
ry Man has a Light ſet up within him for 
a Guide; which we do alt of ns both See, 
a1 Acknowledge, though we do: not pur- 
lue it, This 1s it that makes the Priſoner 
f upon 
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This is that overcomes Ml Fortune, and Mo- 


derates Good ; for it marches betwixt the - 


- One, and the Other, with an equal con- 
tempt of ' Both, It turns, ( like Fire ) all 
thinps into it: ſelf; our Actions, and our 
Friendſhips, are tin{tur*'d' with it; and, 
whatever-it touches becomes Amiable. That 
whick is frail and Mortal, riſes, and. falls, 
grows, walſts, and varies from it ſelf; but 
the State of things Divine -is always the 
ſame: And io is Virtue, let the Matter be 
what it will, It is never the worſe for the 
difficulty of the Action, nor the better for 
the caſineſs of it. ?Tis the ſame ina Rich 
Man, as in a Poor, in a Sickly Man, as in a. 
Sound, ina Strong as in a Weak : The Vir- 
tue of the Beſieg*d is as great as that of 
the Beſiegers. There are ſome Virtues, I 
confeſs, which a good Man cannot be with- 
out, and yet he had rather have no Occaſi- 
on to employ them. If there were any 
_»ifference, 1 ſhould prefer the- Virtues -of 
Patience before thoſe of Pleaſure ; for, it is 

braver to break through Difficulties, than 
to temper our- delights. But, though the 
Subje&t of Virtue may poſlibly be againſt 
Nature, as to be burnt, or wounded, yet 
the Virtue it ſelf of an Invincible Patience 
is according to Nature. We may ſeem 
perhaps 'to promiſe more than Humane Na» 
ture 1s able to perform; but, we ſpeak 
K 2 with 


upon the Torture happier-than the Execu-' 
tiotier, and Sickneſs better than Health; if 
we-bear it without yielding, or repining : - 


31. 
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SENECA Chap. 111. 
with a reſpect to the Mind, and not to the 
IF a Man does not Live up to his own 
Rules, it is ſomething Þ yet to have Virtu- - 
ous Meditations,” and Good Purpoſes, even 
without Acting : It is Generous, the very 
Adventure of being Good, and the bare 
propoſal of an Eminent Courſe of Life , 
though beyond the force of: humane Frail- 
ty to accompliſh. There is ſomething of 
Honor yet in the Miſcarriage , Nay, in the 
Naked Contemplation of it. I would re- 
ceive my own Death 'with as little trouble, 
as I would hear of an other Mans; I would 
bear the ſame Mind, whether I be Rich or 
Poor 3 whether I get, or loſe in the World, 
what I have, I will oor either fordid!y.ſpare, 
or .prodigally ſquander away.; and, I will 
reckon upon Bznefits well plac'd, as the 
faireſt part of my. Poſſeſſion : Not- valuing 
them by Namber, or Weight, but by the 
Profit end Eſteem of the Receiver; ac- 
compting my ſelf never the Poorer for that 
which'T give to a Worthy Perſon, What 
I do'ſhall be done for Conſcience, not Of: 
tentation : T wilt Eat, and Drink, not to 
gratifie my Palate, or only to fill, and emp- 
ty, but to-ſatisfhe Nature : 1 will be Chear- 
ful co my Friends ; Mild, and Placable to 
my Enemics; I will prevent an honeſt re- 
queſt, if I can forcſee it, and 1 will grant 
it without asking; I will Took upon the 
whol: World as my Country, and upon the 
Gods, both 'as the Witneſſes and the —_— 
| O 


Chap, III. Of a Happy Life. 


of my Words, and Deeds. I will live, and 
Dye with this Teſtimony, thar 1 lovd good 


Studies, anda good Conſcience, that | ne- 
ver invaded another Mans Liberty, and that 
1preferv*d my own. 'I will goycrn ray Life, 
and my Thoughts, as if the whole World 
'were to ſee the one, and to read the other ; 
for, What does it fignifie, to make any thing a 
ſecret'to my Neighbour, when to God (who is 
-the Searcher of our Hearts) all our Privacies 
are open 
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VIRTUE is divided into two. Parts, ,;-,,,. "_ 
©C wes and AJion, The one is de- djvited in. 


liver*d 


y Inſtitution, the other by Admo- to Cont:m- 


nition :: One part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſ- _ and 


ciplinez the other in Exerciſe; for we muſt 
firſt Learn, and then Praftice, The foon- 
er we begin to apply our fclyes to it, and 
the more halte we make, the longef ſhall 
.we enjoy the Comtortsof a reftify*d mind 3 
_ nay, we have the Fruition of it in the ve- 
ry Act of Forming it; but, it is anotier 
fort of delight, I muſt confeſs, that ariſes 
from the Contemplation of a Soul which is 
advanc'd into the Poſſtfhon of Wiſdom, 
and Virtue, If it was ſo great a. Comfort 
to us, to paſs from the Syuhjetion of oar 
Childhood, into a State of Liberty , and 
Buſineſs; how much greater wilt it be, 
when we come to caſt off the Pqyith Le- 
vity of oug Minds; and range our ſelves 
' among the Philoſophers? We ere paſt out 
Minority , is true, but not our Indifcre- 
tions; and, whichis yet worſe, we have the 
| K 3 AU- 
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SENEC'A4 | Chap. Il. 
Authority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes 
of Children; ( 1 might have faid of Infants, . 
for every little thing frights the one, and ' 


every trivial Phancy the other. ) Whoe+ 


ver ſtudies this point well, will find that 
many things are the leſs tobe fear?d, the 
more terrible they appear, Fo think any: 
ching Good that is not Honeſt, were to re- 
proach Providence ; for, Good Men ſuffer 
many Inconveniencies; But Virtue, like the 


Sun, goes on ſtill with her work, let the 


Air be never ſo cloudy, .and finiſhes her 
Courſe ; Extinguiſhing likewiſe all other 
Splendors, and Oppoſitions; Infomuch , 
that Calamity 1s no more 'to a Virtuous 
Mind, thon a Shower into* the Sea, That 


which is Right, is not to be-valu*d by quan- 


tity, number, or time; A Life of a Day 
may be as honeſt, as a Life of a hundred 


-years; but yet Virtue in one Man may have 


a larger Field to ſhew it ſelf in, than in an- 
other. One Man perhaps may be in a Sta- 
tion to Adminiſter unto Cities, and. king- 
doms; to Contrive good- Laws , Create 
Friendſhips, and do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind :; ?tis another Man's Fortune to 
be ſtreightned ' by Poverty, or put out of 
the way by Baniſhment: and yet the latter 
may be as virtuous as the former ; and may 
have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, 
as inviolahle a Juſtice, and as large a Know- 
ledge of things, both Divine, and Humane : 
without which, a Man cannot be happy, 
For Virtue is open to all ; 4s well to Ser- 
; Hs Ma ' " VaBts, 
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vants, and Exiles, as to Princes: It is pro- 
Ktable ro the World, and. to it felf, at all 


. Diſtances, and in al Conditions; and there: - 


is no difficulty | can excuſe a- Man from-the 
Exerciſe of 'it; and it is only-to be found 
in a Wiſe Man, though there may be, ſome 
faint reſemblancesof it inthe common peo- 
ple. The Stoieks hold' all Virtnes to be e- 
qual; bur, yet 'there”s great variety in the 
Matter they have to wotk upon, accorging 
as it is larger, or narrower; 'llpſtrious, or 
leſs Noble ; of more, or cſs Extent; asall 
good Men are equal; that is to ſay, asthy 
are Good, but yet one may be Young, al- 
other Old; one may be Rich, another Poor; 
one, Erine: it, and Powerfal, another ,Un- 
known, and Obſcure. There are many 
things whuch haye little or no Grace in 
themſelves, and 'are yet mad? Glorious and 


Remarkable by Virtue. Nothing can be good.. 


which gives neither Grearncls nor Securi- 
ty to the Mind; but on the contrary, in- 
feds it with Inſolence, Arrogance, and Tu- 
mor : Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip 
of the Tongue, but in the Temple of a 
Purity?d Hearc, He that depends upon a- 
ny other” Good, becomes Covyetous of Li c, 

and what belongs rot, which expoſes a a1 
to Appctites that are. vaſt, un'tmited,; and 
in:olerable, Virtue is Free, on. Ind<fati- 
gable, and accompany'd wita Concord, and 
Gracefulneſs: Whereas Tleafure is meare, 

ſervile; tranſitory, tirciom2 , and ſickly, 

and ſcarce'out-lives the talti: 8 ©. 1.; It is 
| K 4 the 
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'+'- the good of the Belly, and not of the Man, 
and Cs the Felicity of Brutes. Whio doey 


not know, that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 
and that there is great variety in the Enter» 
a tainments Of Wickedneſs? Nay, the Mind 
ic ſelf has its variety of Perverſe Pleaſures, 
as well as the Body ; as Inſolence, Selt-con- 
ceipt, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the 
abuſive Wir of turning eyery.thing into Ki- 
dicule;, whereas Virtue Weighs all this, and 
Corrects itz It is the Knowledge both, of 
others, and of it ſelf; it. is to be learn'd. 
from it ſelf; and, the vety Will it ſelf may 
by Taught : which Will cannot be right, 
unlefs the whole habit of the Mind be right, 

. from whence the Will comes. It is by the 
Impulſe of Virtue that we love Virtue, ſo 
that the very way to Virtue lyes by Virtue 
which takes in alſo, at a View, the Laws of 

| Humane Life, , 
d4Yitue NEITHER are weto value our ſelves 
ous Life ypon a day, or 4 an hour, or any one AQti- 
"4 deg on, but upon the whole habit of the Mind. 

" Some Men do one thing bravely, but not ; 
another; they will ſhrink at Infamy,, and | | 
bear up againſt Poverty : In this Caſe, we 
commend the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man. 
The Soul is never in the right place, till it 
be deliver'd from the Cares of Humane 
Aﬀairs: We muſt Labour, and Climb the 
Hill, if we wilt arrive at Virtue, whoſe: ſeat 
is upon the Top of it. He that Maſters A- 
varice, and js truly good, ſtands firm againſt 
&mbirion ; he looks upon his laſt hour, not 

as 
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as .2;Puniſhment, | but; 2; the. Equity:of. a - 


Common Fatez 'He that Subdues his. Car- 
nal ba, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf unteint- 
ed-with any other... -$o that Reaſon does 
not Encounter this or that Vice by it us 
but. beats down.all at a Blow. :Whz 


he care for-Ignominy, that only Values _ | 


ſelf upon, Conſcience, -aud not Opinion? 


Socrates look'd a Scandalous Death [in the 


Face, with the ſame Conſtancy. that he: had 
before pros is'd towards the "Thirty Ty» 
rants: his Virtue conſecrated the very-Dun- 
geon 3 as Cato's Repulie: was Cato's Honor, 
ang the Repronch of the Goverment... He 
that is wiſe » will take delight EVEN in an all 
opinion that i is well gotten ;. *tis Oftentati- 
on, nat.. Virtue, re eag a Wing wil have his 
good deeds. publiſh'd ;. and, *tis.not. enough 
to be:jut where there-is honour Fx 
ten, but-to continue ſo, in defiance of. Ine 
famy and danger. 

BUT Virtue canngt he hid, for the time 


will.come, that. < ſhall-raiſe it agaſh; ( even<Yintue 


after it. is bury' d) and deliyer-it from the © 


be jppref 


Malignity of the Age that oppreſſed.it ; lm- 
mortal Glory is the Shadow of it, and keeps” 
1t, Company whether we. will or no; but 
ſometimes the Shadow. goes before the Suh- 
ſtance, and. otherwhiles it follows it: and, 
the. later it comes, the larger it is, when e- 
ven Envy it ſelf ſhall baye given. way toc. 
It was a long time that Nemocritus was ta» 
ken for a Madman, -and before Socrates had 
any Eſteem in the World. 'How long wes 
it 


never 
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it before Cato could be underfiood? Nay, 
hewas Aﬀeronted, Contenin'd, Reſefted! 
and People never knew the value of him 
till they had loſt him; the Integrity and 
co of Rutiling had. been forgotten, but 
1 ſpeak of thoſe that 
end has made Famous for their Perſe- 
cutions, -and there are others alſo that the 
World never took notice of till they were 
dead ; as Epicyrus, and Merrodorwy, that were 
almoſt —_— unknown, even-in the Place 
where they 11 009: as the Body isto 
be kept in, at the Down-hill, and forc'd 
Mitre of So there are ſome Yictoes that 
ire the Rein, and- -others the Spur, 'In 
Temperance, Gentleneſ+'© Nature, 
we are to check our {tlyes, for fear of fall- 
ings but, in Patience, Reſolution; and Perſe- 
verance; Where were to Mount the Hill, we 
ftandin need of Encouragement. upon this 
Diviſion of the Matter, I had rather ſteer 
the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs through the 
Experiments of Swg## and Blood: I'know 
it is my Duty to be content in all Conditt- 
ons z but yet if it wereat my Choice, I would 
chuſe the faireſt. ' When a Man comes once 
toſtandin need of Fortune, his Life is Anxi- 
ous, Suſpicious, Timerous, Dependent up- 
on-every Moment, and in fear of all Acci- 
dents. Fjow can that Man Reſign himſelf 
to: God, or bear his Lot, ' whatever it be, 


without Murmuring, and chearfully ſubmit 


fo Providence; that Thrinks at every Mo- 
tion of Pleaſure, or Pain? It is Virtue "that 
t at 
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that. raiſes us above Griefs, Hopes, Fears, 
and Chances; and makes us-not Gly Pati- 
.ent, but willing, as knowing/that wr coca 
we ſuffer, is according to the Decree of Hea- 
ven, He: that | is. overcome: with' Pleaſure 
(fo contemptible, and weak an Enemy) 
What-will become. of him when he comes 
to grapple with:Dangers, Neceſlitics;:Tot- 
ments, Death, and the: Biſſlation of" \Na- 
tureit ſelf? - Wealth, Honour, and arp 
may. come -upon. a Man . omg} 4, 
they maybe caſt upon him without 
as looking after them; but Vittue > 
of Induſtry, and Labour ;' and: cert: 
worth the while to purchacethat| bod wh 
brings all others along-with it. A 'Good 
'Man.is Happy within himſelf, and Indepen- 
dent; upon . Fortune>:;Kind: to: his) Friend ; 


Tem to his Enemy;':Religiouſly'Juſt 
indefarigably Laborious, and 'he diſcharges 


S 
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CHAP. IV. 
5..."  Philoſopby is the Guide of Life. 
Tx be true, that the Underſtanding, and 
& the #7il, are the 2wo Eminent Facultics 
.of the Reaſonable Soul; it follows neceſlari- 
ly, that Wiſdom, and Virtue, ( which are the 
beſt Improvement of thoſe two Faculties 
;muſt be the Perfeftion alſo of ow Revſons- 
:Ble Being; and conſequently tbe Undeniable 
Foundation of a TIS Thew is not 
-any. to. which has not an- 
inex'd a g; not any Inſtitution of Hea- 
-yen, which, even in this Life, we- may.not 
be. the better. for.,.:not any Temptation, 
either of Fortune, or'of Apetite, that is not 
- fubject to our Reaſon; nor: ary Paſſion, or 
.AM for which Virtue has not pro- 
ided a Remedy. So that .it is our-own 
fault if we either Fear, or Hope for any 
ing; which two Aﬀections are the Root 
of all our Miſcries. From this General Pro- . 
ſpeCt of the Foundation of our Tranquility, 
we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular” 
_ Conſideration of the means by which itmay 
be procar'd; and of the Impediments that 
ebfiruQ it : beginning with that Philoſophy 
which ) apy 1p reFards-our Manxers, and 
Inſtrutts us in the Meaſures of a Virtuous, 
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Natural, and Rationol! : The Firſt concerns 


our Manners; the Second ſearches the Works: 


r41- 
« PHILOSOPHY is divided into Mort,” P*iofo- 


8 Mo- 
in eg 6 2: 
ral, and 


of Nature ; and the Third furniſhes us with' xationt. 


Frog Words, and Arguments, and the 
0 


fa di inpuiſoing ve, that we may not be- 
impos' pon with Tricks and Fallacies. The 
Canſes of things fall under Nature! Pbilo- 


. ſophy Arguments, under Rational; and Aﬀi-. 
ons, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy is again- 
divided into Matter of Fuſtice, which ari- 
ſes from the Eſtimation of Things, and of" 


Men; and into AﬀeF#ions, and 4Qi 


ons * 
a failing in any one of theſe, Se: 


the reſt; For, what doesit profit us toknow- 
the true value of things, if we be tranſpor-: 
petites, withour. ncdecſtaning the whee, 
petites, w1 p* ding 'the when, 
the what, the bow, and other Circumſtan-' 
ces of our Proceedings? For, it is onething 


to know the -Rate, and Dignity of things, 


and another to know the little Nicks, and 
Springs of Afting. Natzral ger is 
Converſant about things Corporeal, and In- 


corporeal . the diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Ef-' 
feds, and the Contemplation Fa rae 


of Canſes : Rational Philoſophy is divided 
into Logick and Rhetorick; the One looks af- 


ter Words, Senſe, and Order; the Other 


Treats barely of Words, and the Si YO 
owe of them, Socrates places all Phi ophy 


in Morals; and Wiſdom, in the diſtingui-: 


ſhing of Good and Evi}. It is the a 
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and Law of - Life, and it teaches vs what 


"todo in all Caſes, and, like good Marks- 


men, to hitthe-White at any diſtance. \The 
force of-it 1s incredible; for it gives vs, in 
the weakneſs of a Mars, the ſecurity of a 
Spot: In Sicknels, it is as good as a Reme- 

y to us, for whatſoeyer caſes the Mind, 
is profitable alſo tothe Body. The Phy- 
ſitian may preſcribe Dyet, and Exerciſe, 
and accommodate -his-Rule and:Medicine to 
the Diſeaſe; but, ris, Philoſophy that muſt 
bring us to a; Contempt of Death, which 
is-the Remedy of all Diſeaſes, In Poverty, 
it gives us Riches, or ſuch a ſtate of Mind, 
as makes them ſuperfluous to us, It Arms us 
againſt all Diſfculties; One Man is preſs'd 
with Death, another . with Poverty; ſome 


. with Envy; .others are offended at Provi- 


dence, and noſatisfied with the Condition of 
Mankind : But Phloſophy prompts us to re- 
lieve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſſi- 
tous, the Condemnd;. to ſhew the Ignorant 


their Errors, and rectifie their Aﬀections. 


. It makes us Inſpe&t and Govern our Man- 


ners3 it rouzes us where we are faint, and 
drouzy ; it binds up what is looſe, and hum- 
bles in: us that which is Contumacious: It 
delivers the Mind from the Bondage of the 
Body; and raiſes it up to the Contempla- 
tion of irs Divine Original. Honours, Mo- 


- numents, and all the Works of Vanity. and 


Ambition are Demoliſhed and Deſtroyed by 
Time; bur, the Reputation of Wiſdom is 
| VENe» 
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venerable to Poſterity, and thoſe that were 
envy'd, or neglected in their Lives, are as 
dor'd in [their Memories; . and exempted 
which has ſet bounds: to: all other things. 


The-very ſhadow. of Glory carries a Man of 


Honour upon all dangers, to the Contempt 
of Fire, and Sword, and it were a ſhame, 
if Right. Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as gene- 
rous Reſolutions into a Man of Virtwe. 
NEITHER. is Philoſophy only profitable 


to the Publick, but > one Wiſe Man helps at- , ,__.... 
other, even in the Exerciſe of their Virtues; gu ceach- 
and, the one has need of the other, both es another. 


for Converſation and Counſel; for they 
Kindle a mutual Emulation in Good Offi- 
ces. We are not ſo perfect yet, but that 
many new things remain {till to be found 
out,. which will give us the reciprocal Ad- 
vantages of Inſtrufting one another. Fox, 
as one Wicked Man is Contagious to ano- 
ther; and, the more Vices are mingled, the 
worlſe it is; ſo is it on the contrary with 
Good Men, and their Virtues. As Men of 
Letters are the moſt uſeful, and excellent 
of Friends, ſo are they the beſt of Subjects; 
as being better Judges of the Bleſſings they 
enjoy under a well-order*d Government; 
and of what they owe to the Magiſtrate for 
their Freedom, and Proteftion, They are 
Men of Sobriety, and. Learning, and free 
from Boaſting, and Inſolence ;; they reprove 
the Vice, without Reproachigg the Ferdho: 
or, 
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SENE'C 4 Chap. TV, 
for, they have learn'd to be wiſe, without 
either Pomp, or:'Envy, - Thatwhich we ſte - 
in High- Mountains, we find in:Philoſopherr, 
they ſeem taller near hand than at dnlifance. 
Fhey are rais'd above other Men, but their - 
greatneſs is ſabſtantial.. Nor do they ſtand 
upon the Tiptoe, that they 'may ſeem high- 
erthan they are, but content with their own 
ſtature, they reckon themſelves tall enough 


' when- Fortune 'cannot: reach them. Their 


Laws are ſhort; and yet-comprehenſive too, 

for they bind All, EL : 
' IT 1s the Bounty of Natyre that we live; 

bnt of Philoſophy that we live well; which is 


Not but” that Philoſophy is alſo the Gift of 
Heaven, fo far, as to the Faculty, but not 
to the Science; for that muſt be the buſi- 
neſs of Induſtry, No Man is born Wiſe, 
but Wiſdom and Virtue require a Tutor ; 
though we can eaſily learn to be Vicious 
without a Maſter. Itis Philoſopby that gives 
us a Veneration for God; a Charity for 
onr .Neighbour, that teaches.us .our Duty 
to Heaven, and exhorts us to'an agreement 
one with another : It unmasks things that 
are terrible to us, aſſivages our Luſts, re- 
futes our Errors, reſtrains our Luxury, Re- 
proves our Avarice, and Works yy 
upon Tender Natures, I could never hear 
Attalu, (ſays Seneca) upon the Vices of 
the Age, and the Errors of Life, withour 
a Compaſſion far Mankind; and in his —- 

| Cauries 
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courſes upon Poverty, there was ſomething 
methought that was more than Humane. 
More than we uſe, ſays he, is more than we- 
need," and only a Barthen to the Bearer. That ' : 
ſaying of his put me out of Countenance ; 
at the ſaperfluities of my own Fortune; And 
ſo in this Invetives againſt vain Pleaſures ; 
he did atſuch'a rate advance the felicities of 
a Sober Table, a Pure Mind, and: a-Chaſt 
Body, that a man could not hear-himwith-- - 
out a: Love for Continence, and -Moderati- 
on, Upon theſe Lefures of his-I' deny'd- 
my ſelf for a while after, certain delicacies 
_ that: I had formerly uſed: but; in-a ſhort 
time! I fell: to. them again; though ſo ſpa- 
ringly, that the Proportion came little ſhort 
of a Total Abſtinence; . ve) 
NOW to ſhew © you ( ſays our Author ) e.76uth is 
how much earneſter my entrance upon Phi apt !0 take 
loſophy was, than my Progreſs ; 'my; Tutor $994 1 
Sotiqn gave me a wonderful kindneſs; for Py-? Fins: 
thagoras;, and after him, for Sextiue... : The WP 
former forbare ſhedding of Bloud, upon his . | ; 
Metempfich ofis z and put men 1n fear'of it, 
leſt: they. ſhould offer Violence to the'Souls 
of. ſome of their _—_— Friends; gr: Re-- 
laFfons. | Whether (faysbe) therebe a Tranſ- 
migration or 'not.;, if it be. true, theres ne burt 
in't';, of falſe, there's fragality: and nathing*s 
gotten by | Cruelty | neither, but the coxening a . 
Wialfe; perhaps, or a Kulture of a Supper: Now 
Sextias abſtain*d- upon 'another: 'Account z 
which was, that be wonld not have men;inur?d 
to hardneſs of beart, ” the L aceratian, and 
Tor- 
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Tormenting of | Living Creatures, beſide that 
Nature bad ſufficiently provided for tbe Sufte- 
nance of Mankind, without Bloud,” This 
wrought ſo far upon me; that I gave over 
eating of Fleſh, and in one Year, made it 
not only eaſie tome, butpleaſant; My mind 
methought. was more at Liberty; ( and I 
ain ſtill of the ſame. Opinion ) but I gave 
it over” nevertheleſs,” and the Reafon-was 
this : It wasimpured asa Superſtition tothe 
Fews, the forbearance of. ſome ſorts of fleſh, 
and my Father brought me back again to my 
old cuſtom, 'that I might not be thought 
tainted with their Superſtition. Nay, and 
I had much ado to. prevail upon my felf to 


- ſiffer it to0,- I make uſe of this Inſtance to 


ſhew the aptneſs of Youth to take good Im- 
preſfions,-Iif there be'a Friend at hand ro 
preſs them,” Philoſophers are the Tutors 
of Mankind; if they have foundout Reme- 


dies for the Mind, it muſt be our part to 


apply them; | Icannotthink of Cato; Leli- 
us, Socrater, Plato, without Veneration, their 
very names are Sacred tome, Philoſophy 
is the health of the Mind ; let us look to 
that health Hrſt, and in the Second place, 
to that of 'the Body: which may be hat 
upon eaſier terms; for a ſtrong Arm, a Ro- 
buſt Conſtiturion, or the $kill of procuring 
this, is not a Philoſophers Buſineſs. He dces 
ſome things as a iſe Mer, and other things 
as he is @ Man; and he may haveſtrength 
of Body, 'as well as of 'Mind; but if he 
Runs, or. Caſts the Sledge, it were injurious 
to 
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to aſcribe that to his Wiſdom which is com- 
mon to the pp Fools, He ſtudies ra- 
ther to fill his Mind, than his Coffers; and 
he knows that Gold and Silver were min- 
gled with dirt, till Avarice, or Ambition 
parted them. His Life is Ordinate, Fear- 
leſs, Equal, Secure; he ſtands firm in all ex- 
tremities, anid bears the Lot of his Huma« 
nity with a Divine Temper. There'sa gteat 
Difference betwixt the Splendor of Philo- 
ſophy, and of Fortune; the one ſhines with 
' an Original Light, the other with a borrow'd 
one; beſide, that it makes us Happy, and Im- 
mortal; for Learning ſhall out-live Palaces, 
and Monuments. The Houſe of a Wiſe Man 
is fafe, though narrow; there's neither 
Noiſe, nor Furniture in it; no Porter at the 
Door, nor any thing that is either Vendi- 
ble, or Mercenary, nor any buſineſs for Fot- 
tune; For, ſhe has nothing'to do, where ſhe 
has nothing to look after. This is the way 
to Heayen, which Nature has Chalk*d out, 
and it' is both ſecure and pleaſant ; there 
needs no Train of Servants, no Pomp, or 
Equipage, to make good our Paſſage; no 
Money, or Letters of Credit, for Expences 
upon the Voyage ; but the Graces of an ho- 
neſt mind will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our Journeys end, 

TO tell you my Opinion now of the f L;- fr, 7i6e- 
beral Sciences ;, | have no great eſteem for yr Scien- 
any thing that terminates in Profit, or Mo- ces are 
ny, and yet I ſhall allow them to be fo far Be- eros. 
neficial, as they only 52 the Underſtand- ref than 
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SENECA Chap, IV. 
ng, without deteyning it. They are but the 
Rudiments of Wiſdom; and only thento be 
learn'd, when - the Mind. is capable. of .no- 
thing better; and the Knowledge of them 
is better worth the keeping than the acqui- - 
ring. They donot fo much as pretend to +” 
the making of us Virtuous, but only to give 2 
vs an aptitude of diſpoſition to be ſo. The 
Grammarian's Bulineſs lies in a Syntax of 
- * Speech; or if he proceed” to Hiſtory, or the 
meaſuring of a Verſe, hes at the end of his 
Linez but, what ſignifies a COngrutty of Pe- 
riods, the Computing of Syl}ables, or the 
modifying of Numbers, to. the taming of 
our Paſſions, or the repreſling of our Luſts? 
The Philoſopher proves the Body of the Sun 
ro be large, but for the true Dimenſions, of 
it, we mult ask the Mathemaiician; Geome- 
try, and. Aufick,, 1f they do not teach us to 
maſter our Hopes, and Feats, all. the reſt is 
tolittle purpoſe. What does it concern us, 
which. was the Elder of the two, Homer, or 
Heſid ; '6t Which was the Taller, Hellen, or © | | 
H-cu3a? We take a great deal of pains to 
trace Ulyſſes in his Wandrings: But, were 
ir1ot time: 2s well ſpent to look to our 
ſelves, that we may npt wander at all? Are 
not we our- ſelves toſs*'d with . tempeſtuoug 
Paſſions; and both aſſav/ted by terrible Mox- 
ſters on the one hand, and tempred by Sirens 
on the other? Teach me my Duty to my 
Cour t:y, tomy Father, tomy Wife, to. Man- 
kind. What is it to me, whether Pexelpe 
was honeſt or no? Teach me to know how 
to 
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to be ſo my elf, and to live according to 
that Knowledge. Whataml the better for 
' putting ſo meny parts together in Muſick, 
and raiſing an harmony out of ſo many dif- 
ferent Tones? Teach-me to tune my Aﬀe- 


ions, and to hold Conſtant to my ſelf. Geo- 
metry teaches me the Art of /Megſuring Acres, 


teach me to meaſure my Appetites, and to 
know when I have enough : teach me to di- 
vide with my Brother, and to rejoyce in the 
Proſperity of my Ne ghbor. You teach me 
how Imay hold my own, and keep my Eltate; 
but I would rather learn how. 1 may loſe ir 
all, and yet he contented. ?T# hard, you'll 


ſay, for a Mn to be force'd from the Fortune - 


of bis Family. - This Eſtate, *tis true, was 
my Fathers; but, Whoſe was It in the time 
of my Great-Grandfather ? 1 do not only ſay, 
What Maz's was it ? but, What Nation's? 
The Aftrologer tells me of $ atwra, and Mars 


in Oppoſition ;, but I ſay, let them be as they 


will, their Courſes 'and their Poſtions are 
ordered them by an uUnchengeable Decree 
of Fate, Either they 'produce, and point 
out the Effects of all things, or . elſe they 
ſignifie them : If the former; What are we 
the better tor the Know!ledg: of that, which 
mult of neceſſity come to pals? If the latter, 
What does it avail us, to foreſee what we 
cannot avoid? fo that whether, we know, 
or not know, tte event will ſtill be the 
lame, 


HE 
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HE that deſigns the Inſtitution of Hu- 
'T x0: Mane Life, ſhould -not © be over-curious of 
for he dig- his Words; It does not, ſtand with his dig- 
nity 4 « nity to be ſollicitous about Sounds and Syl- 
5 91-0 lables, and to debafe the Mind of Man 
ww aour With ſmall and trivial things; prin Wif- 
words, Qomin Matters that are ra ifficult than 
great, If he be Eloquent, *tis his Good For- 
txxe, not his Buſineſs. Subtile Diſputations 
are only the ſport of Wits, that play upon 
the Catch; and are fitter to be contemn'd, 
-than refoly?d. Were not I a Mad-man to 
ſit wrangling about Words, and putting of 
Nice, and Impertinent Queſtions, when the 
Enemy has already made a Breach, the 
Town fir'd over my head, the Mine 
ready <o play, that ſhall blow, me up into 
the Ayr? Were this a time for fooleries? 
Let me rather fortifie my ſelf againſt Death, 
_ and Inevitable Neceſſities; let me under- 
ſtand, that tke ou of Life does not con- 
ſiſt in the Length, or Space, bur in the Uſe 
of it. When go to ſleep, who knows 
whether everl ſhall wake again? and, when 
I wake, whether ever [ ſhall ſeep again? 
When I go abroad, whetherever I ſhall come 
bame again : and, when'l return; whether- 
ever I ſhall go abroad again. It js not at 
Sea only, that Life and Death are within 
a few Inches one of - another; but they are 
as near every where elſe too, only we do- 
hot take ſo much Notice of it, Whar have 
we to do with Frivolous, and _—_ Que- 
ſlie;, and jmpertinent Nigeties ? Let - ws 
ep 
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' rather ſtudy how to deliver our ſelyes from 
Sadneſs, Fear, and the burthen of a:l our 
Secret Luſts: Let us paſs over al] our moſt 
Solema Levities, and make haſte to a good 
Life, which is a thing that Preſles us. Shall 
a Man that goes for a Midwife, ſtand ga- 
ping upon a Poſt, to (ce wbs Play to day; 
or when his Houſe is on Fice, ſtay the Curl- 
ing of a Perciwig before he calls for help? 
Our Houſes are on Fire, our Country inva- 
ded, our Goods taken away, our Children. 
in danger, and, I might add to taeſe, the 
Calamities of Earth uakes, Shipwracks, and 
whatever elſe is moſt terrible. Is this atime 
for us now to be playing faſtand looſe with 
Idle Queſtions, which are, in effect, but ſo 
many unproficable Riddles? Oar Duty is, 
the Cure of the Mind, rather than the De- 
light on't; but we have only the Words of . 
Wiſdom, without the Works, aad turn Phi- 
wh 9-464 to a Plea(ure, that was given for 
a Remedy, What can 'b2 more ridiculons, 
than for a Man ro neglect his A{ſanners, and 
Compaſe his Stile ? We are Sick, and Ulce- 
rous, and muſt be Lanc'd, and Scarify*d, 
and every Man has asm: ich Buſineſs within 
himlf as a Phylician in a Common Peſti- 
lengg. Misfortunes, 1 he. cannot be avoided, 
but th:y may be [weeten:d, if not overgme, and 
our Lives may be made bappy by Philoſupby. 
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CHAP. *'V.. 
: The Force of Precepts. 


HERE ſeems to be ſo near-an affinity 

_  betwixt Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and Good 

Ccunſels, that it is rather matter of Curioſt- 

ty, than, of Profit, to dividethem: Philoſo- 

phy being only a Limited Wiſdom; and, Good 
Counſels, a Communication of that Wiſdom, for 

the Good of Others, as well as of our Selves ; 

and to Poſterity ., as well as to the Preſext. 

The Wiſdom of the Antients, as to the Go- 
vernment of Life, was no more, than cer- 

tain Precepts, what to do, and what not ; 

and Men were much Better in that Simpli- 

city; for as they caue to be more Learned, 

they grew. leſs careful of being Good, That 

plain, and Open Virtue, is now turn'd into 

a dark, and Intricate Scienze, and we are 

taught to Diſpute, rather than to Live. So 

long as Wickedneſs was ſimple, ſimple Re- 

medies alſo were ſufficient againſt it: Burt, 

now it has taken Root, and ſpread; we 

muſt make uſe of ſtronger. | 
THERE are ſome Diſpoſitions that em- 

> The beſt brace Good things as ® foon as they hear 
of mare Them; but they will ſtill need quickening 
yer the bez- by Admonitton, and Precept, We are Raſh 
zer for Ad. and Forward in ſome Caſes, and Dull in 0- 
amen thers z and there is no Repreſling of the 
*47"* One humor, or Raiſing of the other, but 


by 


by removing t e Canleapfthem, which are 
(in one'word) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe 
Fear. 'Every Man” knows his Dut: to his 


Country; to his Friends, to his.Guelts;, "and 


7 when he is call*d'upoh'to Draw his Sword. 


or the One, or to Labour for the Other, he 


finds hirnfelf' diſtrated betwixt' his Appte-- 


henſions; and his Delights: He knowswel 
enough' the injury he does his Wife, in the 
keeping'of a Wench and yet his Luſt o- 
ver-rules him ; So that ?tis not ebgghl to 


Give'Good Advice; unleſs we can Take a- 


way that which hinders the Benefit of a 4f 
. a Man does what he Ought to do, he*llne- 


ver do it Conſtantly, or Equally, without - 
if | be oaly' 


knowing why he does it : And 
Chance, or Cuſtom, he that does Well. by 
Chance, may do/1ll fo too.” And further ; 
a Precept may direct us what we Ought to 
do, and yet fall ſhort in the Afarnxer of do- 
ing it : An Expenſive Entertainment may, 
in' One'Caſe be Extravagance, er Glutto- 
ny ; and yet. a Point of Honor, and Diſ- 
 cretion in Another, Tiberius Ceſar had a 
huge Mxlet preſented him, which he ſent 
to the: Market to be ſold : And now ( ſays 
he ) my Mafters ( to ſome Company with 
him ) you ſhall ſee, that either Apicius, or Octa« 
vius, will be the Chapman for this Fiſh : Ofta- 
vius beat the Price, and gave about 3o U. 
Sterling for't. Now there was a great dit- 
ference betwixt OZariws, that bought It for 
his Luxury, and the Other that pnrchasd 
it for a Compliment to Tiberizs, PRES 
idle, 
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;, what Opini- 

latter ,in Que- 
X, ches. Dif* 


Temperance, Fuſtice;, if we do no 
know what Virtue i : whether One, or More; 
or if he that has One, has All, or bow they 


er. 
PRECEPTS are of great Weight ; and 
\ 25 do more to- 


cepts and ward 2 Happy Life, than whole Volumes 


Semences, of Cautio 


| that we know not where to 
find. Theſe Solitary Precepts ſhould | be 
our daily Meditation, for they grethe Rules 
by which we - ought to ſquare our Lives. 
When they are contracted into. Sextences, 
they ſtrike the AﬀeGionsr; whereas Admo- 
nition is only blawing of the Coal; it moves 
the vigour 'of the Mind, and Excites Vir- 
tue: WE have the Thing already, but we 
know not where it lies. It is by Precepts, 
that the Underftanding is Nouriſh*d, and 
AG, the Offices of Prudence, and 
Juſtice, are Guided by them, and they lead 
us to the Execution of our Duties. A Pre- 
cept deliver'd in Perſe, has a much greater 
Effect, than in Proſe; and thoſe very peo- 
ple that never think they have enough ; 
let them but hear a ſharp Sentence againſt 
Avarice ; How will they clap and admire 
it, 
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it, and bid open Defyance. to Money ? \:S9 
ſoon as. we fad the Aﬀections ſtruck, we 
muſt follow the Blow : not with: $y/logiſmne, 
or Quirks . of Fiz; but, with plain and 
weighty Reaſon: we. muſt do it with 
Kindneſ; too, and ReſþeUz for, there goes 2 


; Bleſſing. along with Counſels, arid - Diſconeſes 


that are bent wholly upon the Good of the Hear- 
er: And thoſe are ſtill the moſt E Io! 

that take Reaſon along with them; and t 

us as well why we are to do this or that, 
as what we are to do. For, ſome Under- 
ſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructer 
to expound to them what is Good, [and 
what 1s Evil. It is a great Virtueto Love, 
to Give, and to follbw Good. Coxnſel;; if it 
does not Lead us to Honeſty, it does at leaſt 
Prompt us to't. As ſeveral Parts make up 
but one Harmony, and the moſt aereeable 
Muſick ariſes from Dilcords; fo ſhoald 2 
Wiſe Man gather many Arts,. many Pre- 
cepts, and the Examples of many Ages, to 
enform his own Life. - Our  Fore-Fathers 
have left us in Charge to avaid three things; 
Hatred, Envy, and Contempt z now. it is hard 
to avoid Expy, and not incur Contempt ; for, 
in taking too much Care not to ufurp upon 
others, we become many times-lyable to be 
trampled upon our ſelves. Some People 
are afraid of others, becauſe ?tis poſſible that 


. others may be afraid of them : but, let us 


ſecure our ſelves on all hands; For Flattery 
is as dangerqus as Contempr. ' *Tis not $0 


 fay, in Caſe of Admonition, 7 knew this be- 


fares 


x6 
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fore: For, we know many things, but we do 


not think of them; ſo that ?tis the part. of 
'a' Monitor not "ſo machto Tegch, as to Mind 
us of our Duties. Sometimes a Man over- 
iſees ' that which lies juſt under his-Noſe ; 
otherwhile he is Careleſs, -or pretengs not to 
:ee it : We do all know, that Friendſhip is 


Sacred. and yet we Violate It ; and the 


areateſt Libertine expects, that his own 
Wife ſhould be honeſt, 
GOOD ® Counſel is the moſt needful ſer- 


Counſel is vice that we cando - __ and if we. 
1  - giveit tO many, it will be ſure to profit ſome : 
rakes mg; For, of man ' Tryals ſome or other will 
Maxkind. undoubtedly ſucceed, He that places a Man 


in the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a great 
thing ; for Wiſdom does not ſhew it ſelf ſo 
much in Precept, as in Life; in a firmneſs 
of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite : It 
Teaches us to Doe, as well as to Talk; and 
to make our Words and Attions all of a 
Colour. If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which 
we gather froma Tree of our own Planting, 
How much greater. delight ſhall we take in 
the Growth, and Increaſe of Good Manners 
of our own Forming ? It is an Eminent Mark 
of Wiſdom fora Manto be always like him- 
ſelf. Youſhall have ſome that keep a thrif- 
ty Table, andlaſh out upon Building; Pro- 
fuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to others; 
Niggardly at Home, and Laviſh abroad. 
This Diverſity is Vitious, and the Effect of 
a Diſſatisfied , and uneaſie Mind; whereas 
every Wiſe Man lives by Rule. This Dif- 

-" agreement 
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reenent 'of Purpoſes arifes from hence, 
either that we do not propound to our ſelves 
what we would be at; orif wedo, that we 
-do not parſe it, but paſs from one thing to 
another: and we do not only changeneither 
but: return to the very. thing which we ha 
both-quitted; and condemn'd. : 


IN-all our'* undertakingy, let us firſtex- ,, 


”-S 


-amine our '6wn ſtrength; the Enterprr: 


Points to 


next, 'and Thirdly the Perſons with whom be exami- 
we haveto do, The firſt point is moſt Im- #ed is 


atit- for, we are apt to-over-value 'our 


ſelves, andreckon, that wecan do nomore *4"®" 


than indeed wecan, One Man ſets npfora 
Speaker, and isout, 'as ſoon as he opens his 
Mouth; another over-chatges his Eſtate 
perhaps, or his Body : A Baſhful Man isnot 


fit for Publick Buſineſs; ſome again aretoo 


Stiff, and-Peremptory' for the Court; many 
people \are:apt to fly out in their Anger, 
nay, and'in'a Frolick-to, if any ſharp thing 
fall in-their way, they'll rather venture a 
Neck ;than loſe a Jeaſt. ' Theſe people had 
better be'quiet in the World, than bufie. 
Let him' that is Naturally Chollerick, and 


Impatient, avoid all Provocations, and thoſe 


Afairs alfo;that Multiply arid draw on more; 
and thoſe alſo from which-there is no.Re- 
treat, When we may come off at pleafarez 
and: fairly hope to bring our Matters, to 
Period, tis well enough, If it ſo ha 
thata Man be ty*d upto Buſineſs, which he 
can neither looſen, nor break off fer” Hil 
imagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind to be 
| Irons 
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Irons upon his Legs: . They are;Tronble. .  F 
" ſome at firſt, but when there's no Remedy | 
but Patience, Cuſtome makes them eaſie to 

us, and Neceſlify giyes ns Courage. - We 

and Golden Chains, others in ſtreight: ones, '- |__- 
and Courfer; Nay, and they that bind ws, }F_ 

are ſlaves too them ſelves, ſome to Honour, Þ 

ethers "to Wealth, ſome to Offices, others |: 

- to Contempt, ſome} to their Superiors, © PF 
'thers to Themſfelyes; Nay Life-it ſelf isa ÞF 
ſervitude : Let, us make the beſt qt then, | 
and with our Philoſophy mend our Fortune. 
Difficulties may be ſoften'd, and-heavy Bur- 
thens Diſpog'd of to our caſe Let us. Co- | 
vet nothing out of our Reach, but, content | 
our ſelves with.things hopeful, and at hand; 
and without Envying the Advantages of 0- 
Precipice,. and/*tismuch Safer, pomp, x4 
living upon a- Level. - How many Great 

Men are forc'd to.keep their Station'upon 
er FL 

is boning dh hom. it 
Rives againſt Qaaloquenors, by ſich Vir 

Ives ll Conſequences, by ſach Vir- 
tues, and Meditations as may make them 
| kſfs follicitous for the future. The ſureſt Ex- 
pedienc in this caſe isto bound our Defiges, 
| and. to leave nothing to. Fortune which we | 
may keep in our own Power, Neither will 
this Courſe wholly compoſe us, .but. it ſhews 

vs, at worſt, the end. of our troubles. : 
$ & 
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1'F is-42 main. Point to take Care, that e Propoſe 


we e <nothing but what is 
| we propoſe For-it will be Hope ---6xj pry bg 
bleſome-to us, either. we OS edu 


be. aſham'd of the ſicceſs. 6; let Honef. 


us be! ſure-not 2 tony Deſign into 


our Heart z that we may.liftup pure hands 
to Heaven, and ask-1 which another 
ſhall be a Loſer by, Let uspray fora Good 
Mind, which is a' Wiſh to no Mans lojury. 
I wilt Remember always that I am a Mar, 
and then conſider, dope 
pen er ig 6 hes I 
I e. will carry my L > ine kind, 
2nd aletives't it up readily when it. ſhall-be 
calld for ;: Sl forit a Perpernat, a Shane, 


Slave tomy Self, forit is a Shame- 
ful, andthe heave of all Seri wo 
this may be don 


will ſay to my Gl Pim 62 te i it that = 
Sweat, aud Sollieit:y ; ben it is but very (it- 
tle char Pipers); L, it wil not be. | 


ER himſelf? ribwnbe eb 
I was afraid of ? In a State of 
e himſelf 


when he comes eo the Puſh, train him up 
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to't before-hand; - The: Soldier does Dies | 
. in:Peace; that he may be m'Breath-»when 
porn Far rg yrs 
"Wife" ve xXperiment 
Moderation by a practice of Abſtinence, 
tothe higheſt d ee'of Hunger; and:Thicſt; © 
and: conmnnc*d themſelves, that. a: Man may 
fill: AOOIEY withoutbeing beholdento-For-: 
- which never defyes ally of. os: o—_ 
kr Atisfie-:onr Neceſlities, tliou 
be never:fo Angry? It isas eafieto = 
always, a5 to ty-it oner'y and it: is no:more 
than: Fhoufands of Servants -and-Poor Peo- 
pled every day: of their Lives. .He'that 


Fad iarinar'd, with Philoſophy, there's 

ne place for" Grief, » or Superfluous' 
Vexations. It:is pre 'd-with Virtue, 
tothe | 

to; 
nn 


ancenced Oo, an? Fools wil not take 

A Gbod Man,-?tis true, delights int; 
and; it-is a mark of Folly, and ut RES 
ate 


Faik;vod Truſt. ang n he dar Precepts 


ipdeyhaymarres rb gems and 


Ter; bus they arvi00 general y ad4C1 


work is. 
not to deſire-Mony, and another thi 
to underſtand howto uſe it. © cher ting v0 
of the 'Perſons we have to do 'witlfal; we 
ſhonld ſee that they. be worth our while : 
In'the Choice of out Buſineſs we are to con- 


ſult:Natuce, and follow-oortnclinations.”' He 


that gives ſober Advice to a-Witty:Droll, 
muſt- look to have every thing turn'd into 
Ridicale, As if you Philoſophers ( fays Mar- 
cellinus')" did net love your ; and. your 
Guts, as well as other people; and then hetells 


ou-of ſach and ſuchrhat were taken in the 


nner. Weareall ſick, I muſt confeſs; and 
it-is not'for ſick Men'to play: the Phyſiti- 
ans; but, it is yet Lawful for a Man'in an 
Hoſpital to Afours of the Common Con- 
dition and diſtempers of the place. Hethat 
ſhould pretend to teach a Mad Man how 


to$ » Walk, and behave himſelf, were + 


not he the Madder Man of thetwo? He that 
directs the Pilof makes him move the Helm; 
order the Sails fo or ſo,Jand make the beſt 
of a ſcant Wind, after this os that A 
- And fo ſhould we do in our Counſels. - 

not tell me what a Man ſhould do in Fiealthy 
or Poyerty, but ſhew me the way to beei- 


ther Sound or Rich. Teach me to Maſter 
M 


my 


4 
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any Vidaie For,”tis to no! purpoſe o 

I am'nnder their Goyernment, to. 

what 'L muſt-do- when [am clear | f it; 1:40 
wg nina tgp mg a Greed 2 Loouy 


By 


Ano 


and: ke vs how to bee 
have ourſelves. | It is the firſt, and'the main - 
Tycof a Soldier, hif Military-Oathawhich 
is att upon-him, both;of}Reli- 
gion and Honor. Iit:like. manner; he/that 
 Prietends to a Happy Life, muſt firſt ny Oh 
| Virtue, as'a Bond upon him, 
to:Live and Dye true to that Cauſe. We do 
not find Felici in_che veins of the Earth, 

where we dig NOT in the (Bottom 
of the Sea; hes we fiſh. 

a pure, aud untainted Mind, which, if it were 
hot Holy, were not'$t. to entertain a the De- 
ity. Me-tbat would. bettaily 

bs own Ls beſts and ſo livewith i 

fidering that __ e Jr OO ſn God, 
Pr "gr Mov. be ard bim,. 


m 
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No F tity like Pegce of Conffitaces 


GOOD Conſcience is the Teſtimony F 
ZX Good: ney fad the Reward {4M 3B 


L- - = "ts it that fortiſics the Mitid againſt Fortune, 
IRS A Mai if otten the ty of his 

s Treaſyre and his6ecu- 

tn z let's is xe 'coritent 


- ik Condi, an that Death' is 110 
yil in it Tl bur only rhe'End'of May. 
He that has dedicated his Mind to Vitrie, 
'afd tothe Good of Humane Society, where- 
of he is a 'Mcmber, has confummared 'all 
"that is either Profitable, 6r Ni for 
'him to Know, or Do, toward'the Eſtabliſh 
ment of his Peace, Every Man has a 7 IR: 
and a Wick gem tale, of e 
- is with great "Th hrs, bu Ah bir DNAs 
- t& us wholefone Counſels, ' We have a ve= 
neration for all the Works of Nature, the 
Heads of Rivers, and the Springs of Medi- 
-cinal Warers : the Horrots of Groves and 
' of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſlion 6f 


Religion, "and Worſhip. To ſee a Man Fear- 


iſs in Dangers, int ted with Liſts, Hap 
py in Adverſity * Corhpos*d ins Tumult, 
Javghi ing 'at all thoſe things which are ge-, 
ly either Coveted, of Fear'd, all Men 
"muſt acktowledpe, that this e1-be- n0- 
M 34 thittg 


Ambition, or to Violence, 1 am ſtrangely 
; trant- 
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thing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that Ip 
flzences.a Mortal Body.” And this it is that 
carries us to the Diſquiſition of things Di- 
vine, and Humane; What the State of the 
World was before the Diſtribution. of the - 
Firſt Matter into Parts ; what Foiver'it was . 


. that drew Order out of that Confuſion, and 
pave Laws both to the whole; and to eve-" 


ry Particle thereof; What that, ſpace is be- 
yond the Wcrld ; and whence. proceed the 


feveral operations of Nature... Sall any 
Man fee the Glory, and Order of the U- 


- 


niverſe: ſo many ſcatter*d Parts, and Qua- 


ly of things, which are yet Diftinguiſh'd; 
the World enlighten'd, and the.Difprders 
of it ſo wonderfully Regulated, and,-ſhall 
he not conſider the Author, and Diſpoſer 
of all this; and, whither we our felves ſhall 
£0, when our Souls ſhall be\del:iver?d from 
the Slavery of our: Fleſh? Theyhole Cre- 
ation, we ſce, conformes to the Dictate of 
Providence, and tollotvs God both as a Go- 
vernor, and asa Guide, A Grcat, a Good, 
aud a Right Mind is a kind of Divinity 
lodg*d in Fleſh, and may. be the Bleſſing 
of a Slave, as well as of a Prince; itcame 
from Heaven, and to Heaven it muſtreturn; 
and, ic is a kind of Heavenly Felicity, which 
a pure, and virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome 
Degree, even, upon Earth: Whereas Tem- 
ples of Honor are but empty Names, which 
provably owe theic Beginning. either to 


licies wrought into 'one Mais; -ſuch a Med- 


Ds a RIES 
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tranſported 'with the thonghtsrof Etcraitys 
ay, with 'the Belief of: it;. for 'I have a 


profound Veneration for the Opinions of A 
Great Men, eſpecially when: they promiſe 
things ſo much to my fatisfattion : for:they 
do Promiſe them, thongh they do nor Prove 
- them. In the Queſtion of the Immortality 
of the Soul, it goes very: far: with me, a 
General Conſent to the Opinion ofa Fu- 
* _. ture Reward, and Puniſhment; which Me- 
 . _ ditation raiſes me to the -Contempt of this 
|; Life, in Hope af a Better. But fil, thoagh 
| we know that we have a Soul, yet, what 
that Soul is, How, and from Whence; we 
2re utterly Tgnorant : This only we under- 
ſtand, that all-che Good, and 11] we do, is 
under the Dominion of the Mind; that a 
| Clear Conſcience States us in an Inviolable 
Peace: And, that the greateſt Bleſling in 
Nature, is that, which every:honeſt: Man 
may pots, 7 himſelf, The Body is but 
the Clog, and Priſoner of the Mind, toſſed 
vp and down, and Perſecuted with Puniſh- 
ments, Violences, aid Diſeaſes; but the 
Mind it (elf is Sacred, and Eternal, and ex- 
empt from the Danger of all Actual 'Im- 
preſſions. h + St,t 
* PROVIDFD that we look to our Con- a Fvery 
ſciences, 'no matter for Opinion : Let me 12. Con- 
Deſerve Well, though | HzarllL The Com: free ® ©, 
mon People'rake Scomach, and Audacicy, Fudge | 
for the Marks 0+ Magnanimity,. and Ho- - 
nor; and, if-a Man be Soft, and Modeſt, I 
they look: upon him as an eaſie Fox 3 but, 5.0 
| ny when 


b 


- 


Quier is | Acts 
the yery ſame Peor em,” 
orrresr yi Fortin : Tg 
Approves of Virtue, t ew Purlueh.. 
it ; we ſee where it 1s, but we dare not yeny | 
*—Y E, tyte-to come Att: And the Reaſon is, we 
I | over-value that which we.muſt- quit to ob- 
©. x tain it. - A good Conſcience fears no, Wit- 
nelles, buta Guilty Conſcience is ſollicitous, 
even in ſdlitude. If we do nothing but whar 
js Honeſt, let all the World know it; but if 
otherwiſe, what does-it. henifie tohave ng 
body elſe know-it, ſo long/as I know it 
Gl? Miſerable is he that 5k that Witneſs! 
Wickedneſs, tis. trye, may. ſcape the Law, 
but not the Conſcience ;. Fora Priyate Con- 
viltion is the-firſt, and the Greateſt Puniſh- 
ment of "Offenders; ſo that Sin 4 
Ki; and the-fear of Vengeance purſues 
thoſe that ſcape the itrake of it. It 
were'lll fox Good: Men that Iniquity may 
{ſo-caſily evade the Law, the Judge, and the 
Execution, if - Nature had not-ſet up Tor- 
ments, and Gibbets, in the Conſciences of 
F ranſgreſſors, He that is Guilty, lives in 
erpetual Terror'; and: while he expects 
ey = be puniſh*d, he puniſhes himſelf; and, 
© _ *_ whoſoever Peſerves it, Expects it. What 
if he be not: DeteRed? He is ſfill in Appre- 
henſipn yer, that he may be fo, His _ 
are Painful, and. NEVE Secure z and. he | 
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are the wo certain, and EPR $, 
Wnicl from the Conſcience of a Fell 
Atted Life: No matter for Najſe Abyo nad, 
”  Jo.longas we are Quict within: but af our 
a... ogy. be Seditious, that?s enough to keep = 
= - woot [A age any other, Tumulr.. It 

: wig Poſt Ko the dats dren: Com- 


aa rg 
Tree | zppineſs is not to wy 020d 
the Excl ſles of Wine, or of 'W 'omen, 
2, ache Lan geltProdi ities of Fore: 
t a3 given me ſhe may take away,; 
but the ſhall not Tear it Srv and, fo 
long as it does not, grow to ine, J can.part 
with it without Pain, He that *woyld.pe C- N 
fetly know him{/elf, let him ſer aſi Je} his A 
Mony, his. Fortune, his Digity, , and Ex2- 3 
mine himſelf Naked ; without being pur.to 
2-4 from others the Knowledge 'of .him- 
{e 
I T- is dangerous for a Man rov/ſuddenly, 
or tooeaſily to believe himſelt, . Wherefore , 
let- ns - Examine, Watch,  Oaſerve, and In- OOO 
ſpect. our own: hearts;.for, we our ſelves ,,,,. 
are,offr own greateſt Flattercrs: We ſhould | f. 74 
every. Night call our ſelyes to an Acconunt,: ax? 
What Infirmity havs T Maſterd to day 2. What | 
Eaffex Oppor'd ? aro Temptation, reſt ah f 


" 


 rothe Sift. 
EE 
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berty, and foes bb: of that memo 
Spy uponit ſelf; and a- private Cenſor of its- 


| ona Majoey) 'Itis my Cuſtome ( fays ovr__ 


A ' Night, ſo ſhon-as the Can- 
dle is xt. run Oner all £m op tyenr and © 
Attions o e et be foe 
ſcape me for, pk Kod T fear the fight - 
own. Errors, __ I can Ad 


and orgive my ſelf? T war @ little too bet 


in ſucha D Opinion might have been 
ar well ſpar'd, for "it 2ov Offence, and did #0 
good at all, Ne been, was true; but all Truths 
oo open 
4 ny tongue, for there's no cantendin 
ether "with "3 hp over Superiore. 7 hav 
doe ill; but it ſhall be ſo Ay more. If every 
Man would but thus look into himſelf, it 
would be the better for us all. Whatcan 
be more Reaſonable than this Daily Review 
of a Life that we cannot warrant for a Mo- 
ment? OurFate is ſet. and the firſt breath 
we draw, i isonly the firſt Motion toward our 
laſt : One* Cauſe | depends upon another 1 
and the Conrſe of all things, Publick and 
Private, is but a lang connexion of Proyi- 
dential Appointments. There is qg great 
variety in our Lives, bat all tends to the 
ſame Iſſne, Natwe may uſe her own Bo- 
dies gs fþe pleaſes; but, a Good Man has 


this Eons, thee rothing Gyny | 


"8 ee 
- Mronrins, "While e"are in Tletk, every 
| *Man has his: Chain, and his Clogs only it 
' is looſer, and ligtiter to one 'Man' than to 
- another; and he is more at eaſe that takes 
it up;-and Carries it, than he that ragsir. 
We are [Born to iLofe, and to Periſh; to 
Hope, and-to Fear; to Yex our Rlres, and 
others; -and there is no- Antidote” 
-Common z but Virtue; ke 


Fonndation of twue Jo it in he Conſcience, 


k S9":*" $ S532 5” Ser it 2 ol $a 5 mow —_—OOE F- I 


if Goid Min! tot wie be Miſeble, wr 4 
Wickd Mas Hoppy. 


HERE is not in' the geale of Nature 2 

| more lnſeparable Connexion of Cauſe 

and Effet, :than'in the Caſe of Happineſs 
"—_ yt Meta — neceſlafly 
e or more y 

- the pwnd For, What isit to 

; be Happy, bur for a Man pharma 
_ with his Lot, ina chearful and ww; 

- nation to the Appointmen i». of God? 

the Attions of our ' Lives pae tobe go- 
verwd with a reſpect to Good, and:£vil : 
And, it is only Reaſon: that. diſtinguiſhes 


"=" F 
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NE. Reaſon we are in 
Wane wi a \ a 


| we the beter for that which is Forreign to 

us, and may rl ag dp pre away? As 
the Beams.of the Sun lirradiate the Earth, 
_and MIR Pe my were, {0 isit in 

ſome proportion re Mind, that I]- 
es all our m_ yet adheres to 
its. Origi do.wenot as wellcom- 
mend a Horſe for his Glorious Trapping, 
as a Man for his Pompons Additions?” How 
much a braver /Creatyre is a-Lyon ( which 
by Natureought to be Fierce, and Terrible) 
how much brayer C1 ay ).in his Naeara! 
Horror, Sins Chains? ſo that 


thing in its leaſes us ns 

' is 1s 008 Wealth, Nobility Ki that can jn- 
ſtife a Wicked Man; nu gy Hr of 
. all theſe that: can diſcredit a | 

"That's the Sovereign;Blefling, which nk; 
the Poſſeſſor of 16valuable withbacany thing 
elſe, and hinr that .wants it Contemptible: 
how, mmm all the World beſides. '? Tis 
not ithe' Pa Gilding, or Carving: that 
makes a good. Shi © rnghurtwangy 
Sayler, ' Tight, , -to endure- the 
Seas, that's her war ak, "Tis the Edge, 
and Temper of the Blade that makes a oo 
SWOT 
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and io: 2tis: not Mony, or that 
make a. Man Coniderable lag his' Nie 


age the Richnaſs of the Seabbard: : 


tos. WY 
1T isevery' Man's 10 mak bil «40 


| Profitable to-Mankind: If he. 
Y Log rnd wort If not -peith 
Abs - bat however to Himſelf. ak Fe 

0 Republicks, a Great” one, -which 

ba phe ha Nature ; and 2_Lefs, which: is 


the Place-where we were Botn: Some ſerve” 


| be time; ſome only the Greater,and 
aggin only the Leſs ; TOE 
be ſerv?d In Pump, Foes, Contemp 


tion, and: perchance th pot ten | 


any other:; 'but, jt was the Integt-of Na- 
ture howeyer, that we-ſbould: ſerve Both: A 
Gooy Man may ſerve the Publjek;, lis Friend, 
and Himſelf, -1n any .Station+: If he' be: not 


for the Sword, let. him -take the Gown; 


If the Bar does not agree with him, let him 
try the Pulpit; if he beSilep?d A road, itt 
him give Counſel at Home; and diſcharge 


ene. 


the Part of a Faithful Friend, and. a 'Tem-- | 


perate Companion, When he is no longer” © 


a Citizen, he' is yet 'a Man; the whole 
World is his Country, and Humaje: Nature 
never wayts matter to Work upon :' But, 
if nothing will ſerve a' Man in the Cit Ga- 
"_— unleſs he be Prime Miniſter; or in 
the Feeld, but to Command in: Chief, *tis his 
own fault. The Common Soldier, where 
he cannot uſe his Hands, fights with his 
yery Looks; his Example, bis —_ 
Men 


+ A+ s 
Ig {8 
Wor: 
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ment, his Voice: and ſtands his Ground 
even when he'has loſt his hands; and does 


Service-too with his very Clamor ;' i that. 
in any condition whatſoever, he ſtill dif- © - 
charges the Duty of a Good Patriot, Nay, - 
he creme ers 8 time well, even in a Re- - 
Noor mw ; 


ak ary ' where 
; Senate 


s any « 
Rd Þ hope, and yet Socrates at the 
ſame time Preached 7 emperance tothe Ty- 


rants, and 'C ws; Reft : and after- 
wards dy*d an Example of Faith, 
and Reſolution, _ 2 Sacrifice for the Com- 
mon Good. 


brThe Inju-- IT isnot for a Wiſe Man to ſtand > ſhift- 

ries of for- ing, and fencing with Fortune, but to © 

of the poſe-her bare-fac'd ; for, he is ſufficiently 
pomp wee ſhe can do him: no hurt. 


take — his eng. Poſleſſions, 
Dig, alk 2 Pat out his Eyes, 
his Hands, artery; ip him' of all the 


External Comfortsof Life, But, What does 
all this amount to, more than the recallin 

of a Truſt, which he has 'receiv*d, wick 
Condition to deliver it up again upon Ds. 


Chap. VII. Of « Happy Life. 
2pm 7; He Jocks upan himſelf 4p-poves- 
' rious, and, only Lent.to.) himſelf; and x53 
-he does nor. gen npeiwey am 
"canis 24.46 g88. hl ,but takes fach care 
as an Honeſt Man ſbould.do.: of athing that 
Nb Das. Whenloe- 
. yer he that lent me. my ſelf, and. what 1 
" have, ſhall call. for. all-back: tis not 
a Loſs, but a Reſtitution; I muſt wil- 
ingly. Ute. up. what; malt | 

ſtow'd upon.me; Anditwill become 
wg a cans oeppronnggr: 
ved it 


DEMETRIUS, upon the taking of Mes © 4 Gene- 


 ask/d Seilpo the Philoſopher 

had of gal ſayes i or bad all that 
ends cal my. own the au 

[= had then made - fike Maſter 


Violence, or-/Provocation')i 
put ſuch a Man as this ont of | 

of himſelf? Walls, and Caſtles may. 'be. 
Min'd, and Batter'd ; but there is-no Art, 
or Engine, that can pg une 
I have made 'my. wa Stilpo ) through 
Fire, and Blood; what oy we yo. 
dren, I Kew not ; but theſe are Tranſuory _ 
ings, 


_ 


4 hace [ak Abs antd do tet 
2664 6h es 0 Duchbrins is” F} 
hae Stilps t "th only 
ib brem t0bavd for- Mitte." Fry mic 
Babilon ;- took Cot 
IVES: Bkrats. aezthere” $96 
that can diſcompoſe a enero _—_ 
iis Character' Heithier fir A 


fo MBhazardous; of 
EEE 


Tint” 
Him mn ry Far He. confders:wthl RE is to 
whatihe is to Sufferj"#nd wHl keep 
thoogh chere" fiouM' be 


tn his Cork no- 


Gn, &þ | 
zhiig-buri Gibbers, "and Tormanits in the 
way. Asinthis Inſtance of $1þs; whe; when 
he wedge. aoxtgnnry ; his Wife, his Chil- 
— — over his head, Him- 


the Flunies; Ty ſav'd all m Goods ( lays 
be!) 'my- eo my Coreg Temperance, 
"mop. Poud - wa = rs Gary "his own, 
of Va ſhewing x wer; ary ealicr 


"if was tO par #ranh 23 Nation than one Wiſe 
Man, 


* 
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I. 


it hoſe Glories that appear: fair to 

the Eye, their Luſtre is bot falſe and fſu- 
perfigiat z and they are only Vanity and 
| Deluſion: 


Chaps VHI 

Deluſion: They es, 29 of 2 

eam, than-a ſub -Polleſſion ;,. they | 
y:COZen us at-adiſtance, but bring them 
Touch ;; they .are:Rotten and 
There : areno greater wretches 
Wed, than many of thoſe which 
take t0'be Happy + Thoſe are 
true. and incorru] Comforts, 
abide al Tryals; and themore 

| , the niore Va | 


o Man ti d | or 28 
he was Somgy wp ere ? It wil either 
have an end it fol. or make an end of us. . 
In ſhort; Fortune has no weapon that reach- 
es the Mind: But the Bounties of Provi- 


In <4 
— of Nature, we| cannot £ 
bay oþ erve the. Re that | Providence 
had-to the Good of Mankind, even in the 
Diſpoſition. of the World, in providing fo 
amply for our: Maintenance, and Satisfacti- 
on. It is not poſlible for us to Comprehend 
what the Power. is, which has made all 
things : 'Some ;few ſparks of that Divinity 
ate-diſcover'd , but infinitely the greater 
part of it lies hid: ' we are Llof us how- 


ever ſo far : Firſt, in the Acknow-. 
ledgment Belief > that Almighty Be- 
”" - gz 
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comes it comes it to-paſ3, 3 ; at 00d Men labour ander a4 
Blew ad AfﬀtiGion; and” Advirfi :jiths 
afflited in 11 themſelves in Eaſe a 


People that live in a pRoperndl Winter? in-' 
"al 'Penury; where-s- 


we then accompt that Condition of Life” 
a Calamity, which is the Lot*of many'Na-* 
tions ? There tsno State of Life' ſo*miſexa-: 
ble 


4 


Chip. VIIL Of a Heppy Life. 
ble, but there are' in-it Remiſſions; Diver- 


' ſions nay, and Delights too, ich is the 
_' Benighity of Nature toward us, even inthe' 


| ſevereſt Accidents'of Humane Life, . There 
were no Living, if Advertſity ſhould 'hold on 
as it begins, and keep-up the Force of the 


Firſt Impreſlion.: We are apt toMurmure, 


at many things as great Evils, that have 
nothing at-all of Evil in them -beſide the 
plaint z which we ſhould more reaſon- 
take up againſt our ſelves, '1f I be 
Sick, ?tis part of my Fate'; and for' other 
Calamities they | are: uſual: things; - th 
ought-tobe ; nay, which is more, they my 
be, for they come by Divine appointment. 
So-that we ſhould not only ſabmit to: God, 
 butAſent to him; and Obey him, out of Du- 
:y, even if there were no Neceſſity; All thoſe 
terrible _— that make vs Groan, 
and: Tremble, arebut the Tribute of Life ; 
weare neither to Wiſh, nor to Ask, nor to 
Hope: to- ſcape them) For *tisa kindof Dif- 
honeſty to pay a Tribute unwillingly, Am l 
tronbPd with the Stone ; or Aﬀcted with 
- continual loſſes? Nay,ismy Body in danger? 
Al this''is no more then what I Pray*d for 
when 1 pray'd for Old Age. All theſe things 
are as fatniliar in a Long Life, as Duft, and 
Dirt in a Long Way. Life is a. Warfare ; 
and, What brave Man would not rather 
chufe tobe in a Tent, than -in a Shambles 7 
Fortune does like a Sword-Man : She ſcorns 
to Encounter: a fearful Man: there's no 
Honer:in the Victory, -where there no 
N 2 Danger 
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Danger in-the oy to*t:. She tryes afuciue- 
y Exile: Socrates by: Poy-- 


_ by Fires Kutilin by Exil 2 
ſon';, Cato by Death. © ?Tis-only in Advetſe 


Fortune, and" in Bad Times, that we find: 


great Examples. Marius: thought himſelf 


happier with his' Hand in the Flame, than-. 


if it had:been-in: the Boſom of his Miſtriſs. : 


Fabricins:took .more pleaſure in-eating the 


Roots. of his 'own: Planting, than in all the-: 
Delicacies/of Luxury and Expence., _ Shall - 
we. call Ratilins miſerable, whom his very * 


Enemies:bave-ador'd ? who, upon a Glo- 


rious, and. a -Publick Principle, choſe ra- ' 


ther to Joſe his Countrey, than to return. 


from Baniſhment ? the -only Man that .de- 
ny'd any thing to Syl. the Ditator,whore- 
call'd him. Nor did heonly refuſe to come, 


but drew himſelf farther off: Let them, ſays 


he, chat think Baniſbment a Misfortune, live 


Slaves at Rome, under the Imperious Cruehies * 


of Sylla.: He that ſets a Price upon the Heads 
of Senators, and after a Law of bis own In- 
ſtitution-againſt Cut-throats, becomes the great- 
eft bin:ſelf. 1s it not better for a Man to live 


in Exile Abroad, than to be 'Maſſacred at » 
Home ?- In ſvffering for Virtue, *tis not the + 


Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to- 
conſider ; and the more Pain, the more 
Renown. When any Hardſhip befalls us, 
we muſt look upen it as an AQ of Proyi- 
dence, which many times ſuffers Particu- 
lars to be wounded: for the Conſervation of 
the w hole: ' Beſide that God chaſtiſes ſome 
Pcop:e under an appearance of Bleſling 

Po them, 


- 
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-them, turning their Proſperity to their Ru- 
_- Ine, asa Puniſhment for abuſing his Good- 
nels, And we are further to confider, that 
- Many a Good. Man, is *AMitted, only to 
. teach others to ſufferz for we are born for 
_ Example: And likewiſe, that where Mea 
are Contumacious and Refra@ory, it plea- . 
ſes God many times to cure Greater Evils 
by Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our 
 Adrantage. 99 
HOW: many b Caſullties, amd Difficul- 


ties are there, that wedread, as inſupport- draws 
able Miſchiefs,which,upon farther thoughts, goodour vf 
' we find tohe Mercies and Benefits? As Ba- Zvi * 


niſhment, Poyerty, Loſs of Relations, Sick- 
neſs, Diſgrace ? Some are curd by the 
Lance; by Fire, Hunger, Fhirſt; taking 
out of Bones, Lopping off Limbs, andthe 
like: Nor dowe only Fear things that are 
many times Beneficial to us, but on the 0- 
ther ſide, we hanker after, and purſie 
things that are Deadly, and Pernicious : 
We are Poyſoiwd in the very Pleaſures of 
our Luxury; and betray'd to a Thouſand 
_ Diſeaſes, by the Indulging of our-Palate. 
To loſea Child, or a Limb, is only to-part 
with what we have receiv?d, and Nature 
may do what ſhe pleafes with her own, 
Weare Frailour ſelves,and we have re$1v*d 
things Tranſitory : That which was given 
us, may be taken away z Calamity rryes 
Vixtue, as the Fire does Gold: Nay, he 
that lives moſt at eaſe, is only delay*d, yot 
diſmiſgd, and his Portion is £3 come. When 
N 3 We 
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we are viſited with Sickneſs, or other Af 
- fliftions, we are not to murmure as if we 
were ill us?d : It is a Mark of the General's 
Eſteem, when' he pots us upon a 'Poſt of 
Danger ; We do not ſay, My Captain wſes 
me Il, but He dies me' Honour: And {0 
ſhould we ſay, that are Commanded to en. 
counter Difficulties, for this is our Caſe with 
God Almighty. | 
WHAT was, Regulus the worſe, be- 


pe age cauſe Fortune made choice of him for an 
.aof Yir- Eminent Inſtance, both of Faith and Pa- 


tience ? He was thrown intoa Caſe of Wood 
ſtuck with. pointed Nails; ſo that which 
way ſoever he turn*d his Body, itreſted u 

on his Wounds; his Eye-lids: were cut off 
to keep him waking ; and yet Meceys was 
not happier upon his Bed, than Regulus 
ypon his Tormexes. Nay, the World 15not 
yet grownſo wicked, as not to prefer Regu- 
lus before Mecenas: And, can any Man 
take That' to be an Evil, of which, Provi- 
dence accompted this brave Man worthy? 
It has pleaſed God ( fayshe ) to ſingle me owt 
for an Experiment of the Force of Humane Na- 
ture. No Man knows his own Strength or 
Value, but by being purtto the Proof, The 
Pilog istry*d in a Storm z the Soldier in a 
Battle; the Rich Man knows not how to 
bebave himſelfin Poverty; He that has liv*d 
in Populzrity and Applauſe, knows 'not 
how he would bear Infamy, and Repraich : 
Nor he that never had Children, howhe 
- vguld bear the Loſsof them, Calamity ho 
mg 


a Wound ſtartles a Man when he ficlt bears 


reſted, and taken our of the way, juſt when 


. only to go free, but to enjoy bimſelf at pleaſure, 


_ We ſhovldrathor ſay with Demetrius, If-T 


© fiap: VIM. of a Happy Life. __ - x 
. the Occafion of Virtue, and a Spur ton £9 
'Great Mind. _The very Apprehenſion' of 


\rms, but an Old Soldier bleeds boldly ; be- 
canſe he knows, that a Man may loſe Blood, 
and, yet win the Day, Nay, many time sa 

_ Calamity, rurns to our Advantage; and 
Great Ruines have but niade way to Great- . 
er Glories. . The Crying out of Fire has 
many times quieted a Fray, and the Inter- . 
poſing of a wild Beaſt has parted the Thief 
and the Traveller ; for, we are not at lei- 
ſure for Leſs Miſchiefs, while we are under 
the Apprehenfion of Greater, . One Man's 
Life is ſav*d by a Diſeaſe; Another is Ar- 


his Houſe was falling uporr his Head. , 
T © ſhew nov, that the Favours, or the A 
d Croſles of Fortune; and the Accidents of Accidents 
Sickneſs, and of Health, are neither Good, «re neither 
nor Evil; God permits them indfferently "qi : 
both to Good, and Evil Men. *Tis bard, * 
youll ſay, for a Virtnous Man to ſoffer all 
forts of Miſtry, and for a Wicked Man, not 


And, is it not the ſame thing for Men 'of 
Proſtituted Impudence, and Wickedaels, 
to ſſ{;ep in a wholeskin, when Men of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty bear Arms, Iye 1n the 
Trenches, and receive Wounds? Qr for 
the yeſtal Virgins to riſe in the Night to 
their Prayerz , when Gommon Strumpets 
lye ſtretchinz themſelves in their Beds ? 


N 4 bad 


call d to0't, 1 would bave- offer*d my Jelf. If 


SENECA. hap. vt 
had known the Will of Heaven before I was 


- It be the Pleaſure of God to take my C 


_ dren, 1 have brought them up to that End? 


e Nabing 


that ts pro- 


If my Fortnne,” any Part of myBody, or 
Life, I would rather proſene it, than vield 
it up: Iam ready to part with all, andtq 


ſuffer all; for 1 know that nothing comes 


to paſs, hut what God appoints : Our Fate is 
Decreed, and things do not ſo much Hap- 
en,as in their due time Proceed,and every 
ans Portion of Joy, and Sorrow is Pre- 


 determin'd, 


THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a* Good 
Man, that can be charg*d upon Providence; + 


perly Evil for, Wicked Actions, Lewd Thoughts, Am: 
mw: befall 
4 . 


Mas. 


' ſelf maykil 


bitious Projects, Blind Luſts, and Infatiable 
Avarice, againſt all theſe he js Arm*d by 
the Benefit of Reaſon: And, Do we expeft 
now, that God fhould look toour Luggage 
too? (Imean our Bodies? ) Democritus dif: 
charg*d himſelf of his Treaſure, as the 
Cloz and Burthen of his Mind, Shall we 
wonder then if God ſuffers that to befall a 
Good Man, which a Good Man ſometimes 
does to himſelf? I loſe a Son ; and why not ? 
when it pe ſometime ſo fa!l out, thatl my 

him, ' Suppoſe he be Baniſh'd 
by an Order of State: Is it not the ſame 
thing with a Mans Voluntary leaving of 


_ his-Countrey, and never to return ? Many 


AfMictions may befall a Good Man, but na 
Evil; for ;Contraries will never [ncorpo+ 


422; All thgRiyers in the Wgrld are never 


ablg 


Chap. val. Of widow Life 


and Religion are above 
; —_— and. draw out. of every 
thing ; Afiction keeps a-Man in Ure, and 
_ makes him. Strong, Patient, and Hardy. 
Providence Treats us. like a Generous Fa- 
ther, and brings us up to Labours, Toils, 
and Dangers; whereas the Indulgence of a 
fond Mother makes us weak, and ſpirit- 
- eſs: Godloves us with a Maſculine L 
and wy wo to Injuries, and Indigr 
t 'toſee a Brave anda 
"1M, rel ng with Evil Fortune. , 
and yet keeping himſelf upon his Legs , 
- when the whole Worldis in iforder: about 
him. And, Are not we our ſelves delight- 
ed, to ſee a bold. Fellow preſs with his 
' Lance upona Bore, or Lyon? andthe Con- 
poop magh pag 1 go 
race tne (6) 
Man can be Happy that does not ſtand firm 
againſt all encies ; and fay tohim- 
ſelf inallExtremities, Lhhould bave been con- 


zent, if it mi bave been ſo, or ſo; but, fince 


"tis otherwiſe determin'd; God will provide bet- 
ter. The more we we firugl with our Ne- 
ceſlities, we draw the Knot the harder, 
andthe worſe ?tis with us; And, the more 
the Bird Flaps and fluttersin the Snare, the 
ſurer ſhe is caught: Sothat the beſt way is ta 
- ſubmit, and lie ſtil}, under this double Con- 
ſideration, That the Proceedings of God are 
et ; #1d his __ not #0 be re 


iſigd, 
ve CHAP, 


able to Change dhe T Taſt or Quality of the 
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RCASTAG GERD £) J” 9, Dn 
"<7 H A be La 
> Pop LP. : 


OW to Summ wank es de- 
AG in wo furs Bones wig mit 


— 
we IIEL wy ap 5 for 
and then Live accaling tother Baowh ex 
rig meg rr too ined kg Phi- 
loſophy, and Precepts. toward a. Happy 
Int The Bleſling a Good Canſcience; 

a Good Man cat phoants 8, Miſerable, 
nor a Wicked Man oro nor. any Man 


unfortunate , ly. Ribarkes to 
Providence. We _ now. Examine, How 

it comes to paſs, that when the certain way 
to Happineſs lies ſo fair before us, Men 
will yet ſteer their courſe on the other 


fide, which as' Manifeſtly leads to Ruine. 


* THERE are ſome that live without any 
Deſign at all,. and only paſsin the World 
like Straws upon a River, they do notGo 
but they are carry'd. Others only delibe- 
rate upon the pu dj of Life, and not. upon 
the whole , which is a great. Error, for 
there's no diſpoſing of the Circumſtances 


of it, unleſs we firſt propound the main 


Scope, How ſhall any Man take his Aim 
without 
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Chap. IX: Of a Happy Life.” 
| ang 2 Hors -R. What Wind vil | 
ſerve him” that is nor yet reſoly*d y 
Port ? We Live as it were by Seay and 


Ewe are Govern'd, Some there 
ment-themſetves afreſh with the 


are that 
' Memory of what'is Paſt ; Lord ! What 4 | 
T endure # Never was any Man in my Con 


Fon; ” } gave me over 5 my very Heart 


ui 7 


was. rea reak,, CCC, Others agaip af- 


pn, gooſe) 


whe 


$1S.A 


do a Storm, A _ Seaman nevet conſi- 

ders what Wind blows, 'or what Courſe he 
ſteers; but runs ata Venture, as if he would 
brave the Rocks, and the Eddies: where- 
as he that is careful, and Conſiderare, ig- 
forms himſelf beforehand where the Dan- 


| lies, and what Weather. it is like to be : 


e conſults his Com and keeps aloof 
from thoſe places that are infatnous' for 
Wrecks and Miſcarria es. So foes a Wile- 
Maninthe common bulneſs of Life,he keeps 
gut of the Way from thoſe that may __ him 

urt 1 
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x88 Chap, x. of PENERUT 


pos Es 7 Wy XS 
is commonly of fuch. things AZ are ves 


' Profitable, and moſt commonly Dangerous, 


either tobe en, Or heard, 
b Levity of © LEVITY Vof Mind'is a greathindrance 
panes « of Repoſt, and the very of Wick- 


qanny * EX: 5s an 1 Abins to the Vick&neſsit 
it is Ineonſt added to. 
II We relinquiſh the think we ſought, a! 
' we take it ap again ; and ſodivide.our' Lives 
| between our. Luſts, and our Repentances, 
From one Appetite wepaſs to-another, not 
ſomuch upon Choice, as for Change ;, and 
nc, isa Check of Conſcience-that caſts a 
_ damp uyponall qur i Pleafures; 24g 
makes us loſe the Na Day, it of 
the Night, and the Night it. ſc For fear of 
the Approa Light. Some le are 
' ever at quiet zothers are always ſ0; and they 
are Both to blame; For thit which looks 
"like Vivacity, and Induſtry in' the one, is 
only a Reſt clne and Aegitation; and that 
which paſſes in the other for Moderation, 
and Reſerve, is but 2 Dcowzy, and an un- 
ative Sloth, Let Motion, and Reſt, both - 
take their turns, accor to the Order 
of Nature , which made both the Day , 
and the Night : Some are perpetually 
+ ſhifting from one thing to another : Others 
| again 


env lg 6 of ie DIE 
dinate Defires; we are either timoroug, and* 
dare not venture, 'or venturing, we donot- 


ſucceed; or elſe we caſt our ſelveg upon © © 


uncertain Hopes, where. we' are A 
ally Solicitous, and ta Sufpence. In this di-. 


ſelves things diſhoneſt, and hard 
po ye come then 10 repe 


betyſee bis Selves may "Re 
our Minds are BE ng, 
the very Houſe __ walls are trouble p 
wu we grow | | 
or Gives; * and and foppres.our ink 
alt till it breaks our Heart Ce of 
vent. - This is it that makes us Soure, and 
Moroſe z Envions 'of others, and diſſatisfi- 
ed with our Selves: till ' at. laſt, betwix 
our Troubles for other Peoples Succelle 
and the Deſpair of our Own, we fall 


foul upon Fortune, and the Times; and 


get 


-” 67 © & 3 


: We are afraid ad. » 0 an. 


SENbeA ch, 
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5 NES OE Ie 
Sn $ extends 10 every; thing, Em 


if patient eql eg; "aotof Pleze 
'" This Trottihg of the Ring, .and-on- 
; e lame ſte of oa FE! d over a- 

lemany: y violent;hands 

| the Change, of 

le) Climate, that, will 

N the. Heart, our 

i bs es, Of our TA ath 

ES agreat weight lies upon us, and the 
«ICH Ig « f it make: it the more. /Un- 

eaſle 3, .CNang ME We in this Caſe 
is tor” wt P ., Wandring,. We 
mtiſt;k6e gn.H0e; urſeif we would gain 
our” It | &T- = bat cannot live Happi+ 
ly; aphere, wi 77 y.uowhbere, What 


Nin Verner | ar Travelling 2; as if his 
Citfs could- not find. hom out O_—_ 


REN 


DEE  , rtnr : fo, 
rar pan This v 
Rage of qr: Laſts, ad. > Ai 
rent [Fears.. Ferns Changic ag; of 
ir ering nſtabulity.of - 


up: gh rr hrarg fees, or No-.. 
velty;not:Profirz we xeturn 1 bet 
ter nor” the ſounder; nay, andthe. yery 
Agitation-hurts us, We learn to call T 

and Places. by their. Namey, ;k0 1 tell. 


TFH 


Stories.&f- Mountains, and 9 f Rivers, :-but,. 
Had not our time been better ſpent in the 
Study of Wiſdom, end of Yo? In the; 
Learning of what is already diſcover'd, and 


in the Queſt of things: not. yet. found gut ? 
If a May break his Leg, or firain his An-. 
cle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to 
ſet all right againz and does, _oe_ tw. 

(- 


0X ins 4; . ered . Mu PE 
Bodies. It is 6 rs ples, xope;/ that | 
makes- either. an Orgtor's t a Phyſician. 


never the better on tee Errol Thanh ag. 
xt uſe you rreviP@with 
our ſelf. Now hud'n 


Nations, Os, We are ere quiet-: Toda 
bb -an Officez to morrow' we-are 

: «We divide out Lives betwixt a diſlike 
Sri mac Sac him: 
ſelf ſo/ as neither” to fear, nor towillifor to. 
morrow.: If it- cones, 'tis welcome, but if? 
not, there's 4oſtz for, that which 
is come is but the £ & over again that is 

AS Levity is 4 pernicious Enemy to 

Quiet ; ſd Pertinacy'is a\great one too. 53. 

| ne 


Chap. It. Of a Happy Life. 


One Changes Nothing; the Otlier Sticks to - 
Nothing ; gnd whichof the two isthe worſe , 


ny be a queſtion. - It is many times ſeen, 


we beg earneſtly for thoſe things,which © 


if they were offer*d us we would refule : 
And it is bt juſt to puniſh this Eaſe of 
Asking with an Equal Facility of Granting. 
There are os Slog which we would be 
thought to deſire, which we are ſo far from 
deſiring, that we dread them, . 7 ſhall tire 


you, ſays one, inthe Middle of a tedious Sto- © 


ry. No, be plcasr'd to go on, we CIy,. 
though we wid his Tongue out At halfway. 
Nay, we do not deal Candidly even with 
God himſelf, We ſhould fay to our ſelves 
in theſe Caſes,. This have I drawn upon my 
elf. T could never be quiet till I had gotten 
this Woman , this Place, this Eftate, this Hos» 
nor 3 and now ſeewhats come ont, _—© 

ONE Sovereign Remedy agaiatt all Mis. 
fortunes is <. Conſtancy © 


above Fortune, It. is not Violence, Re- 
proach, Contempt, or whatever elſe from 
without, that can make a Wiſe Maa quit his | 
Ground; but he's Proof againſt Calamities,. 
both great and ſmall : -Only our Error is, 
that what we cannot do our ſelves, we think 
no body elſe can, ſo. that we judge of the 
Wiſe by the Meaſures of the Weak. Place 
me among Princes, or among - Beggers ; 
The One ſhall not make me Proud, nor the 
O Other 


Mind : the c Conflan- va 
Changing of Parties, and Countenances cy of int "2 
looks as if a Man were driven with. the emer - 
Wind. Nothing can be above him that is j;c, ©" 
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SENEC 4 'ChapsIX.... 

Other Aftan?d: 1 can-take & fomd a fleep.” 
in' a Barn, as in a Fatdcey and-a Potrle SE. 
Hay makes me as 5608s Lot ng as 2 Bed : 
of Down. - Should every day ſucceed ro. hy. 
Wiſh, it ſhould not Tiariſport me +. Nor . 
would I think rty elf Miſettble, if L ſhould 

not have one quiet-hour-in my Wirote Life, 
I will cor-tranſport my Self with elther 
Pain, or Pleaſure; but yet or all. that, F: 
could with that i had at eaſier "Game Fl | 

play ; and that 1 were pat rather to Mode- 

rate my Toys, than my Sorrb:vs... If Iwere 

an imperial Prince, I kad rather Take, than 

be Taken : and yet I would bear the ſame 
Mind-under the Chariot of my Conqueror, 

that 1 had inmy Own. It 1s no great miat- 

ter to trample upon thoſe things.that are 

\ moſt covered, or fear*d+by the-Common 

People, There are thofe that will laugh 

npon the Whecl ; and caſt themſelves upon 

a Certgin Death, only, upon a Tranſpert 

of Love, perhaps, Anger, Avarice; or 

... Revenge: How much more tlſen upon 

s an Inſtint- of Virtue ; which is Invin- 
cible, and Steady ? If-a ſhort Obſtinacy-of 

Mind can do this; Hov much more ſhall a 

Compos'd. and a Dz!liberate Virtue; iwhoſe 

Force is equal, and perpetual ? 

TO ſecure our ſelves in this World; fiſt 

2 The !e'7, we muſt aim at * nothing that Men count 

me bave to worth the wrangling for :- Secondly, We 

do withtte ryuſt not Value tie Poſſefſion of any thing , 

World ibe which-everr a Common Thief would think 
* wort ths ſtcalins,- A Mans Body is no * 

Booty. 
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Clap. b» oo Of a Happy Tife. 
Doggy: Let the way be never ſo datverows 
for Robberies, the Poor, 'and the Naked 
= quietly; | A- plain-dealing ſincerity of 
| Matiners makes a Mans life Happy, even in 
deſpite of Scarn, and Contempt; which is 
every Clear Mans Fate. But we had better 
yet be Contemn'd for Simplicity, than lye 
y upon the Torcure of a Coyn- 
erfeit. then a Care mult be take nor 
to confound Simplicity with Negli 3 
Andir is-moreover; anuneaſie Life, tha t of 
a diſguiſe, For a Man to ſeem to be what 


. che is nor; to keep a perpetual Guard upon - 


himfelf, and to live in fear of diſcovery 4 
He takes every Man that looks upon. him 
for a Spy; over and above the trouble. of 
being pur to play another Mans part. Is is 
a Remedy in ſome Caſes fora Man to 
apply himſelf ro Civil Afﬀairs, and Pablick 
Buſinef;. and yet in this State of Life too, 
whit betwixt Ambition, and Calumny ; it is 
hardly ſafe to be Honeſt, There are in- 
deed ſome Caſes. wherein a Wiſe Man will 
give way : but let him not yield over-caſily 
neither : If he Marches off, let him have 2 
caie of his Honor ; and make his Retreat 
with his Sword in his hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy. Of all others a Studious Life 
is the leaſt tireſome.; it makes us egſie to our 
ſelves, and to others, and gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation, 


O 3 CHAP. 
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SENECA . Chap. X. 
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CHAP. Xx. 


He that ſets up bis Reſt upon Contingencies, 
ſhall never be at Quiet, * © £ 


\ T EVER pronounce any Man Happy that 
N depends upon Fortune for his Happt- 
neſs; for nothing can be more prepoſterous 
than to place the 'Good of a Reaſonable 
Creature in Unreaſonable. Things. If I have 
loſt any thing, it was Adventitious; and , 
the leſs Money, the leſs Trouble; the-leſs 
Favour, the leſs Envy : Nay, even inthoſe 
Cales that put us out of our Wits, it is not 
the Loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion of the 
Loſs that troubles us. it 1s a Common 
Miſtake to accompt thoſe things Neceffary 
that are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon 
Fortune for the Felicity of Life ,, which 
ariſes only from Virtue. There is no truſt- 
ing to her Smiles: the Sea Swells, and Ra- 
ges in a moment; and the Ships are ſwal- 
lowd up at Night, in the.very place where 
they ſported. themſelves in the Morning. 
And Fortune has the Same Power over 
Princes, that it has over Empires; over 
Nations, that it has over. Cities ;- and the 
fame Power over Cities that it has over Pri. 
vate Men. Where's that Eſtate that may 
not be follow*d upon the heel with Famine, 
and Beggery ? That Dignity, which the 

. next Moment may not be laid in the g- ? [ 
1 t 


Chap. X. Of: a Happy Life. | 
Fhat Kingdom that is ſecure from Deſolation 
and Ruine?ThePeriod of all things is at hand, 
as well that which caſts out the Fortunate, 
as the other that delivers the Unhappy 3 
and chat which may fall out at any time, may 
fall out this very day, What ſal comero 
paſs I know not, but what. may come to 
paſs I know ; So. that ll deſpair of No- 
thing, but expect every thing ; and what- 
ſoeyer Providence remits is clear. Gain. 
Every moment, if it ſpares me, deceives 
' Me: and yet in ſome ſort it does not de- 
ceive me; ſor though I knowthat any thing 
may happen; yet I know likewiſe that eve- 
ry thing will not. Ill hope the beſt, and 
provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould 
not find fo much faulr with Fortune for her 
Tnconſtancy , - when we our ſelves {uffer a 
Change every. moment that we live; only 
other Changes make more Noiſe, and this 
ſteals upon us like the ſhadow upon a Diat; 
_ jote as Certainly, but more Infen- 
Y.' 


"THE Burning of Lyons may ferye to_ 
-ſhew 2 us, that we are never ſafe; and to Nas Io 
arm vs again all ſurprizes, The Terrour 1, - m4 

needs be great, for the Calamity rainy of 
1s almoſt without Example, If it had been #umre 
fir'd by an Enemy, the Flame would have {#75 
left ſome farther Miſchief. ro haye been ;,* _— 
done by the Soldiers : But to be wholly 4b4 


.of it nau 


conſum'd, we have not heard of many 
progeny an ſo Pernicious: So maay Rari- 
-ties to be deſtroy*d in one Night; and mn 
O3- the 
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193. Chap.X. Of « Hayy Lift: 
the depth of Peace to ſuffer ati Outrage be” 


youu eExtremijty of War, Who would be» 1 
lieve jt?But twelve honrsbetwint ſo fair a-Cir = 
ty-and none at all : It was laidin Aſhesinfefs 6 
time thanit would require to. tell the $ros Þþ 
ry. To ſtand unſhaken in ſach-a Calamiry 
is prey to be expetd; .and our Wonder 
camot but be equal to our Grief, - Letthis - 
Accid.nt teach us to provide _—_ all. 
PoſNdilities , that fall within the -of 
Fortune z all External things are under her 
Dominion: One while ſhe cal our Handstq * 
her Aſſiſtance ; Another while ſhe von» - 
ents her felf with her- own Force, aud 
gefroys vs with Miſchiefs of - which 
We. cannot find the Author. - Ne Time, 
Place, or Condition isexcepted ; Chemdkes 
our very Pleaſares to us ; ſhe makes War 
vpon us in the depth of Peace, and mnys 1 
the means of our fecurity into an gctaſion 
pf Fear : She turns a Friend into any Ene- 
my, and makes a Foe of a Companion : We 
ſ:ffer the Effets of War without an Adver- 
fary; and rather than fail, our Felicityſhall | 
be the Caufe of our. Deſtruftion. © Leaſt F. 
we ſhould either Forget , or Neglett ther 
| Power, every day produces ſomething Fx- 
traordinary, She perfecatesthe moſt Tem- 


3-4 te Labour,” and Expence under the 
Fre J,abpury ang 'Expet , gn Foronr 


Lip Of a Heppy Life. 
FAEQU P! f many A $i Providences , 
Day Sc tre ang brings to Nothing. - | 
we Day, nay an honr 
tyction of the greateſt 
ha VE fallen to a Moment. 
:1Qmc ore yet fo oh e Frailry 6f 
Hog , and FE Uo Affairs, if things 
bat de Fg ſlowly. as the riſe, but 
MIA by egtecs, and they fall to 
37 Liſta There's no Felicity in 
NET FM or Pablick : Men, 
NAT] tes have all their Fares , 
Es FT Foils yer Entertainments are 
C witl ut Terror, and our Calamity riſes 


e mhcre. we "leaſt expect” ir, | Thole 
ms .that Nood the ſhock hoth" of 
Foreign Wars, ang Civil, come todeſtry, ti- 
4:00, v1 hout. the ſight of an Enemy. Nay, 
e ate to dread our Peace and Felicity , 
+more than Violence, becauſe we arc there: 
£8 Unprovided ; unleſs in a State 'of 
FFBESTE: do the Doty of Men iti War, and 
Bs m ur lelyes Whatſoever Miy be, "Wi 1 
F.am to jg . Safe, and Happy in 

et Love.of my, Country; | 2m tomorrow, 

bipnihd: To day,in pleaſure, peace, health, 


«- 


” 5 _ L.5 


© hag. cow, broken upo:1 the Wheel, ledi in 
cigmph, and in the Agony of Sickneſs, 

" al.et, ns $_the refore prepare for. a Shipw rack 
--Jn rhe Port, and for. Terpaſt in 2 Calm. 
-. QnE Vialence drives, me f.0:n my Comnry , 
.. another raviſhes thac from me 3 an4 char 
ci NEFF Place where'a 'Man can hardly pals 
ee i Ne L.uls 


: 
Y -. 
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eos SENEC 45 Chap. X. 
_ this day for a Croud, may. be to Morrow a 
Defart. Wherefore, let us ſet before our 
Eyes the whole Condition of Humane Na- 
ture; and conſider as well what -Afay hap- 
| pen; as what commonly Dore, The way 
ro make future delights-Faſie to us in the 
- Sufferance, is to-make them Familiar to us 
-in the Contemplation. - How. many Cities 
in Aſia, Achaja, Aſſyria, Macedonia, have 
| been ſwallow?d up* by vakes! Nay, 
whole Countryes are loſt, and large Provin- 
. ecs laid under Water; but, time brings all 
things to an end, for all the Works of 
Mortals are- Mortal : All Poſſeffions, and 
- their Poſleſſors are Uncertain, and Periſh- 
_ . able;and, What Wonder isit to loſe any thing 
| at any time, when we muſt one day loſe all 
a That THAT. which we * call our Own, is bue 
which we [ent us; and what we have received Gratis 
' eel our _ we muſt return without Complaint, That 
Own, s but which Fortune gives us this hour,” ſhe 'may 
ins, take away the next; and he-that truſts tQ 
her Favours, ſhall either find himſelf. de. 
caved.,. or if he be not, he will at leaſt be 
' troubled becauſe he may be ſo. There's 
no defence in Walls, Fortifications, and 
Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune : 'we 
' malb provide our ſelves Within, and when 
we are ſafe There, we'are Invincible; we 
may be Bitter*d, but not Taken, She 
 _ throws her Gifts among us, and we Sweat 
. ?nd Scvfiz for them ; Never conſidering 
- .,ag'v few are the better for that which is 
_ . | expected 
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Chap:X. Of a Hoy Life. 


i expected b - Some” are 
_ _— ey get Others tormented *for 


, and he, times there's 


- Ceiver. © hy throws da Baits for #s;; þeF 
EE SS 
Her Bounties are Snares; and Li 


 were'fubfantial, they would ſome tine 4 


 other'fill, and quietus; 'bufk they! 


to. provoke our Appaite , without” any. 


- more than and She, toallay 

' But the work} 4 is. if a Man'camfot 
nds his Fortune, ' =; et "mend his 
- Manners, and put ; Br by out 6f fer 
Reach, that whetherſhe Gives or' Takes! it 


ſhall be all one tous; for we are' never the 


. Greater for the Ofie,'tior-the Leſs'for the 
Other, *'We call this: a" Dark Room;;''or 
That a Light One, whett*tis in it {ef nei- 
ther the One, nor the Other ,-but® Lo 7 
the Day and the Night retiders it. - -*An 
it is in Riches, Strength of Body | Beairy 

Honor , Command :\ and likewite 4 in Pat: 
Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death'z which are in 
themſelves Middle,” and Indifferent” things, 
and only Good, -or* Bad, as they are 1n- 


_ fuenc'd by Virtue, *'To- Weep, Lament,and 


Groan, 


hovering, about us, one cames- to 
hit usat laſt ? That which befals any. Man, 
may. befal every -Man.: and then it breaks 
the farce of a Preſent Galamity,to provice 


agal 


44 , Fire, Seed. Pains, Diſcus, 
Lee 3%, 


»y #he mfr and Alm Tweets; 
ure intbenſt #ben(ſtlves areapber 


, (nor obnl > wm 
Pleaſure, and Pain Rraſperity;andddver- 
-yerlity;, which rt an vPegate APAn Gur 
Outward Condition , without ay OT 7 
| pine Effoct upon the' Mind. 


; : RR 0 4 \ ; 
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cn A: * XL 
Aonfet es meal Ly 


chin : yrmaws-er 
yy tne Forthelr Ears; chemolt 


; Spettacles for their Eyes 3 
Bo variety of Meats, ane arc ho 
their Palates, What is all this, ag oy but 8 
Fas Merry Madneſt * *Tistrue, they-bave their 
but not without Heavy, and 
Anxious Thoughts, Even in their -very'En- 
ts ; belide that, they are follows 
withRepentance, and their Frolicks are little 

more than the Laughter of ſo maity-people 
out nf their Wits. Their Felicitles are all 
of Difc ; "gh and neither Sincere, nor well- 
Grounded'; but they have need of one 
Pleafure to Wait another, and of new 
ty Prayers 


os 4401.7 
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 Chap;Xl. Of a Hoppy De. 
Prayers to yethe Errors of 

mer. Thee Et mah eos be wren, 
that Get with great Pains, mn orertes cep 
—— Se 

geo Ambion; wor Ln : 


any End of them, and ſhall ada. 
* if ot 


out GE Prof} 

Diſquiet. - _ 
the Pleaſures in the worlfte the g? 
Who would ſo much Unmidn himſelf, as 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, 


udge © cats » Price, and and Diticuley 
ealthfulneſs, or T 


not by the H z They 
Vomit, that they way Eat, ers they Eat 
that they may fetch it. up Wo or 


the Seas for Rarities, and when they have 


give them time to Whereſoever 
Nature has plac'd Fox ſhe has ed 
nee te we yo ntnedets : 

tate cr eo at 
an Eaſier rate, Whae ix iecharwo phate the 


and Labour, and U 

may enlarge our Fes _ gy en pies 

our Bodies, ſo that it does but. oill, and and 

and run over, whatſoever we can take more 

than we can hold. Our Fare-fathers $4, 
. c 


 SENECH ChapXt 


, of 
b &* 3 "IE 1 F of? '# Indy 


hersby his Example, who went even falt 
HE chemi without driving, 
IT 


Chap. x1 Lb 3 A 207 
ET 1s EDS "Y 


en inthe or 
ſelves up to Luxury are fill t 
ed with tdo Little or 0 parker wi 
Much 3 and equally. miſerable, by þ 
either deferted, 6r  ct-wheh? | 
ay tek Men in TERS Fe one : 
caſt adry_u Y . 

ſwallowed v 'S | 
from the by » af not-diſti 


from Evil. - The Hunt at with muc 
azard takes a wild Beaſt, 


either C3 444 


L2bour., , and. Hazarc 

runs as gre :# Riſque wen cioagh the 

Keeping © many times he tears 

out His at of us Maſter ; and "tis the : 
' Game thing with Inordanate- Pleaſures, The © 

more-irf Number, . and the ; they are, 


the more General and- Ab olute a "Slave is ' 
heck ple Lewy" him as bappy 'as t 3 
plays ha his Liberty Ty CID | | 

nd ſells him CAE for what he buys. 


LET 


203 


as Mary 
Diſcaſes 


Di 


were | chew'd before hand : 


3 T2 ES 6 Parte be ED a 
RE ee dy er tio alt I "$45 
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SENECA Chip. Xt. ©. 


awchew LET. any Man take a View of ours Þ 
- Kitc : - the Number of our Cooks; andthe . F. 


Variety of our Mears; Will he not wonder. þF 
to ſee ſo much Proviſionmade for oneBelly? © ©} © 
Mah ra wgims 4 Diſcaſesas we have Cooks,  Þ$ 
or Meats; and the ſervice of the Appetite 


«x 


' is the ſtudy now in Vogue.” To fay nothing | 


of out Trains of Lacqueyes; and our Troops 
of Caterers, and Sewers. Good God! that. 
ever one Belly ſhould 'empoly ſo many 
People. How Nauſeons, and Fulſome are 
the Surfeits that follow theſe Exceſſes? 
Simple Meats are out of Faſhion ; and All 
are colletted into One; fo that the Cook 
does the Office of the Stomach ; nay, andof 
the Teeth too, for the Meat looks agif it 
| | Here's the 
Luxury of all Taſtes'1n,one Diſh, and liker 
2 Vomit than a Soup, © From: theſe Com- 
poundedDiſhes, ariſe Compounded Diſeaſes. 
which require Compounded Medicines. tis 


. the ſame.thing with oor Minds, that it is 


with our Tables; Simple Vieesare Curable 
by Simple Counſels; but a General Diſſoluti- 
on.of Manners is hardly overcome : Weare 
overrun with a Publick, as well as with a 
Private Madneſs. The 'Phyſitians of old 
underſtood little more than the Virtue of 
ſome Herbsto ſtop Blood, or heal a Wound : 
And their Firm and Healthful Bodies need- 
ed little more, before they were corrupted 
by Luxury and Pleaftire : And, when it came 
to That once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay 

Hunger, 


thing f6r a Man riot to know 
Yromath; nor toconſi- 


of Sober ;; 


e elle ' but a yo-' a Druv- 
' erhibol, ens Men to do kem:ſr 4 
thick © It both Irritates ROney 
4 Diſcovers it ; It does not 
Fitices, but it ſhiews them to be 
_ was il 31 Bn Fg onde 
t makes 


Ride im that is Inſolent, 
Be that is Cruel, Fiercer, 1 It rakes 
away all Sſharhe. 'He that is Peeriſtth breaks 
out, Preſently into Il! Words, and Blows. - 
The Leacher,. Miſhoue bit py regard to De- 


the Tha Scand; up his Whore in 
ker Pact, A A Haw Tongue trips, 


ers. 
Me Toy nothing of the: Cr 


. lips next into the Furniture 


Dil: aſes that follow ' 
ow Watlike NALONS 
' t have bo ork 


aques Ali [7 tag Drunk 
Comp 7 kein = 
ee? thany ere! 47. 2 IT 
Seaiow ore Wie th a He Meds 
thall WEEN DOE HAS ha Fyt us 
Qtfces of Day, and Night wee Apt "ontya 
were only. giveh ts t0 mak 
.Dark: Is it Day 12 Tn wo  ( Wi 
|-vight ? "7# time to Kiſe, Ee ome 
wks Lit wt gi IO Yiorty cn 
ople lic dowh- e till 
next Night to Hipeſ ry em boo 
day before: Rd o-t SIE : 
to do as other People d6, 
On us ayes... Fir ic bo ome firs 
more than Ordinary Cate © our Bodies; it 
of our Houſes ; 


fo, it 2.5. then /into the Fabrique, Corio- 
of the. it ſelf. It 

7, y. in the Phantaſtical | elſes 
Fable .  Wectiange, and ſhuffle onr 
Cohfound our Sauces z Serve thatin 

ieſt. that uſe to be Laſt; and value our 
Diſhes, not for the Taſte, "but for the Ra- 
rity. Nay, we are {6 delicate, that we mutt 


' be told when we are to Eat, or Drink; 


when we are Hungry, or weary 3 and we 


nor 


- o 
— ofwog 


NEAT = deat Bakac 
vv - a-GeM 
' aboutour Hopſts, and 


e 


in'the' C * *Whar a sis it for a 
-Man = our can Eleonora Fog 
2 es Go Patrimony” ur Pee 7 

2 00 the | 


«were not- Naked : | For,” © hardly ew 
«More in the Privacies io Fran Amour, than 
in ban How long ſhall we Covet, and 


- Oppreſ;, eolorge our Poſſeſſions;” and 2T- 


_ t That too little for one Man, w 


' 7 3 "was ormerlyenoug for aNatibn ? And our 


'Luxory is as  Ioſatiable'- as our A\ 
Where's that Lake, that Sea, that Forreft, 
that Spot of Land, that Is hor ranſack'd to 
ratifie our-Palate?- The very Earth's bur- 
How's with our Buildings, not a River, nor 
-a Mountain ſeapes us. _ Ohthat there ſhould 
'be ſach-* boandleks deſires in our little Bo- 
ies! Would* not fewer Lodgings ſerve us? 
Weyebutin One, and where weare not, 
"That is not {properly Ours. What -with 
Snares, Nets, Dogs, &e. .we are 


our Hooks, 
- at War with all Living Creatores; and no- 
hn amiſs, but that which is either 


400 Cheap; or'too Common ; and all- this 
3s to gratifie a Phantaftical-Palate.- Our Ava- 
her: GurAmbition, our Lufts are Infatiable 3 

. i ve 
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_ we enlarge Pollegions 3 Gel] our Fami- $2 


= 
- 


Locof Man is the Law of Nature. ' A Good 
Man ( like a Goqd Soldier) will ſtand his 
Ground, receive Wounds, Glory in his 
2%, in Death ir ſelf, Love his Maſter 
for whoq he Falls: with thar- Divine Pze- 
ceptalways in his Mind, Follow God, Where- 
as he that complains, laments, and groans, 
muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, 
though ſpite of his Heart, Now, what 
1 Madge Is it, toe a Man to chuſe rather 
td be d, than to follow ; and vainly to 
contend with the Calamities of Humane Lie? 
Whatloever is laiq upon us by Necellity, 
we ſhould receive Generouſly z For it is 
Fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. 
20rn Subjects, and ro obey God 1s 
Perfect Liberty. He that does This, ſhall 
be ;Free, Safe, and Quiet : all his Actions 
| | P3 ſhall 


AY on 


- rare, ad ambit ore Iſiah, and 


£35 bod 


an HILL Y 7 F Ay : 

I Man that. mould -be truly Rich; 

;-noe. :tmcgoaT- his: Foctone, but 
£ For Riches are-not 
| 20dgrbut Year, and little more 
t& the: 8 -:thag-to. the: Looker on, 
MAihat-is the-end of: Ambirion;” and i Ava- 
#ivo; when; it beſt;:weare but Scewards 
of whar we-falfly: cal. vor Own? All rhoſe 
things eltzy wo:fpurfoe with lo mach hazard; 
_ err KA "WW 


| a rp bor the} mere Pe 
of Fortune? And-not. Os, bur al- 
| f enclinmg toward 4 new Muſter. There 


ik Own, but that which we give 
t&'vuy ſelves; andof which we have a Cer- 
ain, 2rd an' gnablg Poſſeſlion. Ava» 


proy is-{o*Infatiabje; thas it is not in the 
Power of Liberality. to Content ic : And 
' ob Defires:are ſo Boundleſs, thas what- 
_ <veriwe ger, is but in rhe: way. ro getting 
more end; And fo long as we are 
iollicitous for The encreaſe of Wealrh , we 
46ſT the troenaſeof it; and ſpend oor Time 


IC Parting dis, : Calling in,. 20d paſſing of, 


-Accompts; without any Subſtantial Benefir, 


-cither tothe World, or tq our Selves. What 
vIFT: P 4 1s 


-m 
f'k 


ron 5 I we- are. 1 
tor another Chop, But; grey 4 Avar ... 
rice now to do with Gold, and Silver, thar. 
1s ſo much out-done by Kenn of a far 


greater valug ? Let us ou; complaitr, 
ir {ad lat 


that there was not-2 heavi d lai: up» 
on thoſe precious Metals ; or that they were - 
not bacy'd deep en do ola . 

out ways by-Wax and Parchments; and by 
Bloody Ir ous ira pe | to. undo one 
- anqther, *It js: remar ole that Provi- 
Gency hg Givep: up thjogs fox-. our Ad- 
—_— 


age 
».{ 'e art ; p 
a on" 


"ih 4s * Gotb's; ks 26 BY £9035 af 


doen Aveiecms 


33 &* 


ir bur tis x Ahn peg age 
was Y 

Spain, Africa, and Uembers, when mon 
too Great already, in-ever: 


lins Ca efar,, who | 
rook a Superiour a Ik 4 ery thn 
mon-wealth had fi ſubmitted uato two alrea- 
ready, Nor was it any. inſtin& of Virtue 
that puſt*d on Afariws, who, in the Head od of 
an Army, was himſAlf yet led on-underthe 
Command of Ambition : but, hecameatlaſt 
to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked men, 
and to Drink himſelf of, the ſame Cup that - * 
he had filled to others, We Impoſe upon 
our Reaſon, when we ſuffer our ſelves to. be 
tranſported with. Titles; . for, -we know; 
that they are nothing but a  more;Glorious 
Sound: and ſo for Ornaments, and Gi though 
| X oug 


f laying King- 
began with Greece, where 
z 26d there he i d 


- Nor Was he voritent with the Deſtruction of 
theſe Towns, which tis Father Philip had 
eithexCooquer'd, -or Bought; bot he made 

| of Humane Nature, and, 
reed of Beaſts, he worry'd what 


q a m7 
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ad Peary the ben tne 


pI. os, 
ban” Wy 4» 
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"54 Km 


were no = * but Certai as with 
out H _ no lng Fer but Des 


ſhair. Je 
ther our 
do buy © wg cither Couble 
-about f Preſent, the Fature, of Both, If 
the Preſent, tis 'ealie to Judge, and the 
Future is Uncertain, Tis a Fooliſh thing 
to be Miſerable before-hand , for f car "of 


Miſery 


Chap. X1tt. Of a Hoppy Life. 
Miſery to come, for a Man loſes the Pre- 
fent which he might enjoy, in expectation 
of the Future; Nay, the Fear of loſing any 
thing is as bad as the loſs it ſelf, T will 
be as Prudent as.I can, but not Timorous , 
or Careleſs: And Iwill bethiok' my ſelf, and 
forecaſt what Inconveniencies.chdy happen, 
before they come. ?Tis true, a Man may. 
Fear, and yet not be fearful; which is no 
more, than to have the Aﬀection of Fear , 
without the Vice of it ; but yet a frequent Ad- 
mittance of it runs into a Habit.It-is a Shame- 

_ ful, arid an Unmanly thing to be Doubtful, 
Timorous, and Uncertain; ts ſet one ſtep 
forward, and another backward, and to be 
Irreſolute, Can there be any Man ſo Fear- 
ful, * that had not rather fall once, than hang 
always in ſuſpence? | 


OUR » Miferies ate Endlefs, if we ſtand 

in Fear of all Poſſibilities; the beſt way in a Our 214 

ſuch a Caſe is, todrive out one Nail with an-{#rics are 

othet, and a little to qualifie Fear with £*4:*/-if 

Hope; which may Terve to Palliate a Mis- po/161j 

fortune, though 'not t6 Cure it, "There is ajes, . 

not any thing that we Fear, whictt is ſa cer- 

tain fo come, as it is Certain that many things 

which we do Fear will not come; but, we” - 

are loth to'oppoſe- our Credulity - when it 

begins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear 

to the Teſt, Well !. bur, What if the Thi 

we fear ſhould come-to paſs ? perhaps it will | 

be tlie better for us. © Suppoſcit to be Death 
Q 1t- 


SENEC 4A Chap. XII. 
itſelf; Why may it not prove-the. Glory of 


my Life ? Did not Foylan make Socrates Fax 
mous ? And, was; not-C.ato's Sward, 2.great ' 


. part of his: Honor? Do. we fear; any. Mfrs @ | 
rne to befall 1 ws? We are T0 prefently.dure  -Þ 


that it will Happen. |How-many geliveray> -: - 
4. for? And, How 


a Prepare 
for the 
Worft, 


ces have "Came Bn nd 
many Miſchiefs thapwelcok'd forgha 
come to pals ? ”Ti: Tye 8 599 By | 
v hen it comes, an 

mite our telves the B - ba. ke 
bat ſomething or. other may 0d LY I- 
vert it? Some have ſcap*d outof the Fire, 
Cthers, when a Houſe, has Jabey over their 
Head, have recciy?d ro Hurt; Coe Man has 
bcen jav'd when. Sword was at: his ; Throat 
another has bect, Cordemn?d,. and out-livd: 
his Heads-man : So that Bi Ferruneweſee,as. 
well as Good, has her Levities: Peradventure 
it wil) be, Peradventure not ;aad-pillit comes 
to Paſs, we are rot. furepfit.:;; We.do many: 
timiestake Words ina worſe ſenſe chan they 
were intended. and; imagine, things to be, 
worſe taken chan they-are,? Tistime enough. 


to bear a Misfortune when, it \Cmes, wigh-: 


out Anticipating It; . 
HE thac would deliver himſalf from all. 
Apprebenltions of-the *. Future, let.him,; firſt, 
take for Granted, that all-kis Fears, will all 
npon him z and then Examine, and Meaſure. 
the Evil that hefears, which he;will . find, 
to be neither Great, nor, Long, Beſide, 
that the Ilis which he fears he:May fufler, he; 
ſuffers in the very Fear of th.m. As inthe 
Rr 


_ Chap:XIII. Of a Happy Life, 


_ mp romes of -an Apponoching Diſcaſe 3 a 


a WearineG in his Limbs,with a Yawning and 
- Shuddcring al} oyer him + So is it in whe 
' Caſeof a Weak mind, It Phancies Misfor- 
tunes, ' and makes a Man wretched before his 
time. - "Why ſhould I torment my ſelf ar 
preſent ,-- with' what perhaps may fall out 
Fifty year hence ? ' This Humour is a kind of 
. Voluntary Diſeaſe, and an induſtrious Con-- 
trivance of our own unhappineſs,tocomplain 
of an Afiiftipn that we do not Feel. - Some 
are not only mov'd with Grief. it ſelf, but 
with the meer Opinion of 1t; as Children 
. willftart at a Shadow, or at the Sight of a 
Deformed. Perſon, If we - ſtand in fear of 
Violence from a Powerful Enemy, itis ſome 
Comfort to us, that whoſdeyer. makes him- 
ſelf terrjble to Others, is got without Fear 
Himſelf : The leaſt Noiſe makes a Lyon 
ſtartz andtheFierceſt of Beaſts, whatſoever 
enrages them, makes them tremble too: A 
SAG, a Voice; an UnuſuaPOdour rouzes 

tnem. * . p 
 . THE things moſt to be fear'd, I take to 
be of three Kinds. * Wart , Sickneſs, and , 44, 
thoſe Violeyces that may be impos'd upon us bing; moſt 
by a Strong Hand, The Laſt of theſe has 1v be fear- 
the greateſt Force, becauſe it comes attend- £4 , «re 
ed with Noiſe, and Tumulrt: Whereas the Jr nies 
Incommodities of Poverty, aid Diſcaſes , ;þ; joten. 
2re more Natural, and ſteal upon us in Si- ces of Men 
lence, without any External Circumſtances is Power. 
of Horror : but, the Other marchesin Pomp, 
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with Fire, and Sword ', Gibbets , Racks; 
Hooks : Wild Beaſts to devour us;'Stakes to 
Empaleus; Engines to Tear us to pieces; 
Pitch*d Bags to burn us in, and a thouſs 


other Exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty. No 


wonder'then if that be moſt Dreadful to us, 

that preſents it ſelf in ſo nyany Uncouth 
ſhapes; and by the very Solemnity is ren- 
der'd the moſt Formidable. The more In- 
ſtruments of Bodily pain the. Executioner 
ſhews us;the more Frighful he makes himſelf: 
For, many a Man that would have encoun- 
tred Death in any Generous form, with Reſo- 
lution enoagh.,is yet overcome with the Man- 
er of it, | As for the. Calamities of Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, Scorching 
Fevers, Tormenting Fits of tae Stone, I 
look upon theſe ' Miſerics to be at leaſt as 
Grievous as any of the reſt : Only they do 
not ſo much affect the Phancy, becauſe they 
Lye out of Sight. Some People talk High 
of Dangers at a Diſtance; but (like Cowards) 
when the Exectitioner comes todo his Dury, 
and ſhews us the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, 
and Death at Hand, their Courage fails them 
upon the very Pinch, when they have moſt 
need of it.Sicknets (I hope )Captivity,Fire are 
no new things to us; the Falls of Houſes, Fune- 
rals. and Conflagrations,are every day before 
our Eyes. The Man that 1 Supp'd with laſt: 
Night, is Dead before Morning; Why 
f1ould I wonder then, ſeetny ſo many fall 
about me, to be hit at laſt my Self? Whar 
can be a Greater Madneſs, than to cry =_ 
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Who would have dream'd of This? And why | 
._ .._notTheſeech you? Whereis that Eſtate that 

FF © :maynot bereduc'd to Beggery ? ThatDig- 

* F * © nity which may not be follow'd with Baniſh- 
\-— ' ment,  Diſgrace, and Extreme Contempt ?” 

That Kingdom that may-not ſuddenly fall - 

& 2 to ruine ;' change its Maſter, and be: Depo- 
-*  pulated?. Thar Prince that may not pa the 
E ; Hand of a Common Hangman? That which 
15one Mans Fortune may be anothers; bur, 
the Foreſight of Calamicies to come, breaks 
the Violence of them. oy 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ie #5 according' to the True, or Falſ+ Eſtimate 
of Things , that we are Happy or Miſe- 
rable. . 


Hi many things are there. that .the 
Pbancy makes Terrible by Night, which 
; the Day turns into Ridiculous ? What is 
+ there jn Labour, or in Death, that a Man 
ſhould be afraid of ? They are much Slighter 
11 Act,than'in Contemplztion;.and,wye 3/ay ; 
contemn them, but we zl not ;. So that it | Y 
1s not becaule they are. Hard, that we dread | 
them; but they are Hard, becauſe we are 
| ficſt afraid of them. Pgins, and other Vio- 
| lencesof Fortune, are the ſame thing to Us, ' 
that Goblinsare to Children: We are more = 
Scar'd with them, than Hurt. . We take vp -. 
our Opinions upon Truſt, and Erre for Com- : 
7-77 QF.” | 5" Pays - 
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pany ; ſtill Judging That to be Beſt, that has 
molt Competicors, _ We make a Falſe Cal- 
culation of Matters, becanſe we adviſewith 

- Opinion, and'not with Nature; And this 


milleads Us to a higher eſteem for Riches, - 


Honor, and Pojyer, than they are worth : 
We have been us*d to Admire, and Recom- 


- . mend them, and a Private Error is Pony 


turn®d into a Publick. The Greatelit, and 
the Smalleſt things are equally Hard to be 
comprehended ; we accompt many things 
_ Great, for want of underſtanding what ef. 
fectually is ſo; And we reckon other things 
to be Small, which we find frequently to be 
of the higheſt Value. Vain things only 
move Yain Minds; 7 he Accidents that we 


ſo much boggl: at, are not Terribleinthem- 


ſelves, but they are made ſo'by our Infirmi- 
ties, and we conſult rather what. we Hear, 
than what weFeel, without Examining, Op- 


' Poſing, or Diſcuſſicgthe things we fear; ſo 
that we either ſtand till and Tremble, or - 


elſe direftly Run for'tz as thoſe Troops 
did, that upon the raiſingof the Duft, rcok 
a Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. When 
the Body and Mind are Corrupted, *ris no 
Wonder if all thinvs prove Intolerable ;, and 
not. becauſe they are fo in Truth , bnt be- 
cayſe we are Diſſolute, and Fooliſh : For, 
we are Inſztuated to ſuch a Degr:e, that be- 
twixt the Comnon Madne's of Men;and that 


' which falls undep the Care of the Phyſitian, 


there is but this Difference ; The one labors 
of a L:.caſe., and the other of a Falle Opinion, 
TM ; TBE 
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THE Sr5i:k+thold; That: all thoſe Tor- 
ments that commonly draw from us Giones, 
and*Ejulations, are in themſelves Trivial; 
and Contemptible, Bur theſ® High. flown 
Expreſſi ons apert., (how tre ſoever) } Let us 


Diſcourſe the Point atthe © rate of Ordinary a rex every 
Men, and not make our ſelves miierable be- Man mate 
fore ouf time ;, for, the thinzs we apprehend *: as of 


to: be' at hand, may poſſi bly never come to 
paſs. - Some things trouble us more than 
they ſhould, Other thingsSooner,, *and ſome 
things azain diſorder ns, that oaghr,not to 
trouble us atai! : ©o that we either Enlarge, 
or Create, or Anticipate our Diſquiets. For 
the Firſt part, ler it reſt asa matter in Con- 
troverſie, for that which I accompr. Light, 

Another perhaps will Judge Inſupportable ; 
Ore Man La'ghs under the Laſh, and an- 
other Whines for a Ph ll'p, How ſad a Ca- 
lamity is Poverty to one Man, / whichto An- 
other appears rather Deſira';le than Incon- 
venient? For the Poor Man. who: has-a0e 
thing to Loſe, has nothing to Fear : And ne 
that would enjoy himelt to the Satisfatli- 
on of his Son}, mutt he eith-r po.c In1 ed, 

or at leaſt look 25 if he were ſo, Sn:ne 
pecomle are extremcly deject.d with Sickncois, 
'and Pain wh;zreas Epi:urw blefi?d his Fare 
with his lat Breath in the Acntelt Tor vents 
of the Stone Ima :ina'vle. And fo for 52- 
niſhmen*, whi'h ro One Man is fo Griev” 1s, 
and yer © Ar other is no. more than 2 bare 
Change of Place: A thin” that we 4o eve- 
ry day for our Health, Tlaſace ; nay, 27d 
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upon the Accompt even of Common Buſs 
neſs, How Terrible is'Death to One Man, 
wh'ch to Another appears. the greateſt Pro- 

 vidence in Nature; even [toward all Ages, 
and Conditions ? It is the Wiſh of Some, 
the Relief of Many , and the End of All, 
It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the Ba- 
niſh'd Man Home; and places all Mortals 
upon the fame Level; Inſpmuch, that Life 
jt ſelf werea Puniſhment without it. : When 
I ſee Tyrants, Tortures;Violences, the Proſ. 
Ct of Death is a Conſolation to me, and 
F- only Remedy ' againſt the Injuries of 
e. | | 


Nay, ſ6 great areour Miſtakes in the True 
Eſtimate of: things,that we haye hardly done 
any thing which we have not had reaſon to 
wiſh Undone; ard we have found the things 
we fear*d, to be more deſirable than thoſe 
8 Our very We Ccoyeted : ®* Qur very Prayers have been 
Prayers more Pernicious than the Curſes of our Enc- 
pas. wy mies; and we muſt Pray again to have our 
Fre eg" former Prayers forgiven. Where's the 

Wiſe Man that Wiſhes himſelf the wiſhes 
of his Mother, his Nurſe, or his Tatour 
the worſt of Enemies, with the Jntention 
of the beſt of Friends? We are Undone if 
. their Prayers be heard; and if is our Duty 
to Pray, that they may not; For they are no 
"other than well-meaning Execratians. They 
take Evil for Goody and one Wiſh fights 
with another : Give. me rather the Con- 
tempt of a1 thoſe things whereof they wiſh 


_ 
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me the greateſt Plenty, We are equally 


hurt by ſome that Pray for us, and by others 


that Curſe us: The One imprints in us'a . 


Falſe Fear, and the Other does us Miſchief 
by a Miſtake. So that it is no wonder if 


Mankind be miſerable, that is brought up 


from the very Cradle under the Imprecations 

.of our Parents. We Pray for Trifles, with. 
out ſo much as thinking-of the greateſt Blef- 
fings; and' we are not aſham*d many times 
to ask God for That, which we ſhould blaſh 
.toown to oug Neighbor, _ 
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IT is with-us, as-with an Innocent ® that 2 We «re 


Our Father had in his Family ; She fell blind 


Qn a ſudden, and no body could perſwade , 


v41in aud 
icked 
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Her ſhe was Blind. She could not endure the: not believe 


Houſe ( ſhe Cry'd) it was ſo dark, ;, and was #. 


: ſtill calling to go abroad, That which we 
laught at in her, we find to be trye ig our 
ſelves, we are Cevetous, and Ambitious ; but 
the World ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 
ledge it, and we Impute it to the Place : 
Nay, we are the worſe of the Two ; for 
that blind Fool call*d for a Guide, and we 


wander about withoyt one. Tt is a hard - 


matter to Cure thoſe that will not believe 
' they are Sick, Weare aſham*'d to admit a 
Maſter, and we are too old to Learn. Vice 


{till goes before Virtue ; ' So that we have. 


two Works to do; we muſt caſt off the One, 
and learn the Other. - By One Evil we make 
way to Another, and only ſeek things to be 
gvoided, or thofe of which we are gon 
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weaty. That which ſeeni'd too Much when 


we wit for*t, * proves too Little when we - 
have it, an&it. is not as ſome Imagine, that 
Felicity.is Greedy ;-but it. is Little, and Nar- 
xow, and cannot. Satisfie us, That which - 
we take to,be very High, at a diſtance we 
find to be. but Low, when, we come at it. 
And the Buſineſs is, we do not underſtand 
the true State of Things: we are deceiv*d 
by Rumors; when we have Gain'd the thing 
w ainyd at, we find pv tea either 1), - 

mpty ; or perchance Leſs than we expet- 
rnkey otherwiſe. perhaps Great, but not 


| EHAP. xv. 
_ The Bleſſings of Temperance, and Modera- 
#08, 


HERE ts not any thing that is Neceſſa- 
K ry to us,but we have it either Cheap, or 


Gratis; and this is the Proviſion that our Hea- 


'venly Father has made for us, whoſe Bounty 
was never wanting toour Needs.?Tis ttue,the 
ay Craves, and Calls upon. us, but then a 
ſmall matter cantents it: A. little Bread, 


"and Water is ſufficient, and all the reſt is 
| but ſaperfluous. - He that lives according to 


Reaſon, fhall never be Poor; and he that 
Governs his Life by Opinion, ſhall never -be 
Alt; for Nature is Limited, bnt Phancy 
Is 
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is Bonndlefs; As for Mea Oe toll 0dge- 
ing, a little: Feeds the Body, and As litth 

-Covers it:: So'that if Mankthd would only 
attend Homane Natore, without. 6 pics at 
Superfluities, a Cook” world be Tha as 
needleſs as a Soldier : For we nay have Ne- 
ceſfries upon very Eafie Terttis; Wheteas 
we put onr ſelyestg great Pains for Excelles. 
When weare Cold, we may cover our f ves 
with Skins of Beaſts; and, againſt violent 
Heats, we have Natoral Grotto%s; 6+ with 
a few Offers, and a little (Clay we may de- 
fend our ſelves againft all Seafons. _ Provyi- 
dence has been kinder to us that to leave 
osto live byoor Wits, and to ſtand inneed 
of Invention, and Arts: It is only Pride,and 
Curioſity, that Involves us in Difficulties, If 
nothing will ferve 'a Man bnt Rich Clofhes, 
and Furniture ; Statues and Plate; a Nuime- 
ro2s Train of Servants, 'and the Rarities of 
all Nations; it is not Forrtines Fault, but 
his Own, that he is not Satisfied : For his 
Defires are Inſatiable, and” rhis is nof a 
Thirſt, but” a Difeaſe; and if he were Ma- 
ſter of the whole World, he would be ſtill 
a Beggar; ?Tis the Mind that makes us Rich, 
and 'Happy,in what Condition foever we are; 
and Money fignifies no more to it than ic 
does to the Gods ; If the Religion be Sincere, 
no martrer for the Ornametits : ?Tis' only 
Luxury, ard Avarice, that makes Poverty 
Grievous tous; For it is a very ſinall natfer 
that does our Buſineſs; and when we have 
provided age int OR Fg AVE TEE 
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the Reſt is but Vanity, and. Exceſs: 'And 
there's no niced of Expence mpoy Forraſgh | 
Delicacies, or the Artifices of the Kitchin. 
Whatis he the worſe for Poverty,that deſpi- 
ſes theſe _. » Is he not rather the 
better eden auſe he is not able to goto 
the Price of them ? For he'is kept found 
whether he will or no; And that which a 
Man Caunor do, looks many times as if he 
WHEN I look back into the * Moderati- 


2 The Mo. 0h of paſt Ages, it makes me aſham*d to 
_deraion of Diſcourſe, as if Poyerty had need of any 
peſt Ages. Conſolation : For we arenow come to that 


degree of Intemperance, that a fair Patri- 
mony is too little for a Meal. Homer had 
but One Servant ; Plato Three ; and Zemo 
( the Maſter of the Maſculine SeCt of Storcky.) 
had none atall. The a co of Scipio had 
their Portions out of the Common Treaſury, 
for their Father leftthem not wortha Penny ; 
How happy were their Husbands that had 
the People of Rome for their Father-in-Law ? 
Shall'any Man now Contemn Poverty after 
theſe Eminent Examples; which are ſuf. 
cient not only to Juſtifie, but to Recommend 
it ? Upon Diogene*s only Servants running 
away from him, he was told where he was, 
and perſwaded to fetch him back again. 
What, fays he, can Manes live without Dio- 
genes, . and not Diogenes withour Manes ? 
And folet him go, The Picty, and' Mode- 
ration of Scipio has made his Memory more 
Venerable, than his Arms 200 my pet 
. $ cr 
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after he left his Country, than while he de- 
* fended it; For matters were come to that 
paſs, that either $cipio muſt be Injurious to 
Rome, or Rome to Scipio. - Conrſe Bread,and 
Water, to a Temperate Man isas 232 


Feaſt;, and the very Herbs of theField yield 


a Nouriſhment to Man, as well as toBeaſts. 
It was not by Choice Meats, and Perfumes, 
that our 'Fore-fathers recommended them- 
ſelves, but by. Virtuous ARions,, and the 
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Sweat of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly 


Labours. . | 
WHILE Nature lay. in Common, .and-all 
2 her Benefits were promiſcuouſly enjoy?d, 
What could 'be happier than that ſtate of 
Mankind ? When People liv*d withouteither 
Avarice, or Envy? What could be Richer, 
than when there was not a Poor Man to be 
found in the World ? So ſoon as this Impar- 


% 


a The State 
of Inno- . 
cence 


tial Bounty of Providence.came to be re-- 


ſtrain*d, by Covetouſneſs ; . and that Parti- 


culars appropriated [That to themſelves: 


which was intended for All; then did Po- 
verty creep into the World ; when ſome 
Men by deſiring more than came to their 
ſhare, loft their Title to the Reſt, A loſs 


never to be repair*d; for though we may. 


come Yet to get much , we once had AY. 
The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe da 
divided among the Inhabitants of it, wi 
out either Want, or Exceſs. So long as 


Men contented themſelyes with their Lot, - 


there was. no Violence; no Engrofling, or 
Hiding of thoſe Benefits for Particular Ad- 


vantages, 
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vantages;” which were appolated ,for the - 
y but'every Man had as. muck 

Care forthis Neighbor, 'as for Himſelf.” No 
Arms; 6r"Bloodſhed; no War, but with - 
Wild Beaſts: But; under the ProteCtion. of 
a Weed; ora Cave, they ſpent their days, 
without Cares, "and their nights without 
Gr6nes+4 Their Innocence was their Secu- 
rity, add their Proteftion, There were as 
yet-n6 Beds" of State, no Ornaments of 
Pearl, -or Embroidery, nor any of thoſe 
Retmorſes/thar- attend them ; but the Hea« 
vens were their Canopy, and. the. Glories 
of-:them their 'SpeAacle. The Motions of 


- ©»: +th& Orbs; the Courſes of the Stars, and the 
"wonderful ofdet of Providence was their 


Zontemplation > There was no fear of the 
Houſe falling; or the Ruſling of a Rat be- 
hind\the Arras; they had no Palaces then 
like Cities; *but" they-bad open Air, and 
Breathing- Room; 'Chryſtal Fountains, Re- 
freſhing 'Stiades ;- the Meadows dreſt up in 
their Native Beauty, and fuch Cottages as 
were accotding to Nature, and wherein they 
lived'contentedly, without fear either of Lo- 
ling, or of Falting, Theſe people liv'd 


- without either Sollicitude, or Fraud; and 


3. muſt call them rather Happy, than 
iſe; That Men were generally better be- 
fore they were corrupted, thanafter,l make 
no doubt; and T amapt to believe, that they 
were beth Stronger and -Hardier too ; but 
their Wits were not yet come to Maturity ; 
for Nature does not give Virtue; and it TY 
| kin 
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kind of Art.to. become Good: - They had 
- Not as yet torn-up the Bowels of the Earth 
' for ; Silver, .or Preciqus Stones; and, 
ſo far were they from killing any Man, as we. 
do, for a Spedtacle, that they were not. as 
yet come to it, either. in Fear, or Anger; 
nay they ſpar*d the very Fiſhes, But after 


all This, they were Innocent, becauſe they 


were Ignorant; and there's a great difference 
berwixt not Knowing how to offend, and not 
being Willing tq do it.. They had, in that 
rade Life, certain Images, and Reſemblances 
of Virtue, but yet they. fell ſhort of Virtue ig 
ſelf, which comes only by Inſtitation, Learn- 
ing,andStudy,as it is perfeted by Pradtice.It 
is indeed the End for which we were born, 
bat yet it, did not.come into the World with 
us; and in. the beſt of Meg, before they are 
inſtructed, we find rather the Matter, and 
the Seeds of Virtue, than the Virtue it {el£.; 
It is the wonderful Benignity of. Nature, 
that has Jaid.open to us all | that may 
do us Good, and only hidden thoſe things 
from us that may hurt us :; asf ſhe durſt-not: 
truſt us with. Gold, and Swlver; or with 
Iron; which is the Inſtrument.of war, 'and 
Contention for.the ther. -Itis we our ſelves; 


- that have drawn out of the Earth, both the, 


Caxſer, and the Tyftruments of-gur Dangers: 
And we are vain as: to -fet the higheſt 
eſteem upon thoſe, things too' which Nature 
has aſſign'd the loweſt place. What can 


be more Courſe, and Rude in the Mine, than 


theſe 
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theſe precious Metals; or more laviſh, and 

Dirty, than'the People that Dig, and Work 

them? And yetthey defile our Minds more 

thatt-our Bodies; and make the Poſleſſor / 

fouler than the 'Artificer of them, Ricki 

Men, in' fine, -are only the Greater Slaves. 

_ the'One, and the Other wants a great 

HAPPY is that Man that Eats only for 

a4 Tem- * Hunger, and Drinks only for Thirſt; that 
perate Life ſtands pon hisown legs, atid liyes by Reaſon, 
- ifs, 0 not by Example; and providesfor Uſe,and 
; Neceſſity ,” not for Oſtentation and Pomp. 
Let-vs-Curb-our Appetites, encourage Vir- 

tue, and rather be beholden to-our Selves 

for Ricltes; than to Fortune; who, when a 

Man draws himſelf into a'narrow compaſs, 

has the leaſt Mark at him. Let'my Bed be 
 Plain-2nd Clean, and my Clothes io too; 

* my-Meat without much -Expetice; - or many 
Wiyters; 'and neither a Burthen to my 
Purſe, nor to'my Body; nor to go out the 
ſame way it came in. That- which is too 
little for Luxury, is abundantly enough for 
Nature. The Endef Eating;and Drinking, 
is'Satiety; Now, What matters it, though 

One Eats, and-Drinks more, and an An-. 
other Leſs, ſo long as the One ts not a Hun- 

gry, nor the Other a'thirſt ? Epicxras, that 
limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the $to:cks'do 
Virtue\, is undoubtedly in the Right ; anC 
thoſe that Cite him to authoriſe 'their Vo- 

luptuouſnels, 'do exceedingly miſtake him 2 
| an 
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and only ſeek a-Good Authority for an Evil 
Cauſe :: For their Pleafires of Sloth,  Glut- 
tony, and Luſt, have no Affinity at all with 
his 'Precepts, or Meaning. ?Tis true, that 
at- firſt ſight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effemi- 
nate z- but he that Jooks nearer him, will 
find him'to be a very Brave Man only in a 
Womaniſh Dreſs; | | 


. ?FIS a Common Objection, Iknow, Thaf 
they Talk; 
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theſe Phijoſophers donot live attherate that 20,28 


s 


or they can flatter their Supe- j;ve as rhe 


riours; Gather Eſtates, and be as much con. tceeb. 


cern'd at the Loſs of Fortune, or of Friends, 
dsother people { As ſenſible of Reproaches, 
as Luxurious in their Eating, and Drinking, 
their Forniture, their Houſes, as Magnifi- 
cent in their Plate; Seryants, and Officers ; 
as Profuſe; and Curious in their Gardens,&c. 
Well! And what of all This; orif it were 
twenty times more? 'Tis ſome degree of 
Virtue for a Man to Condeman himſelf; and 
if he cannot come upto the Beſt, to be yet bet= 
ter than the Worſt; and if he cannot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, however to Check,and 
Diminiſh them. If Ido not Lives I Preach; 
take notice -that I do nor ſpeak of my Self, 
but of Virtue;nor ami Iſo much offended with 
Other Mens Vices, as with my Own, All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicurus,Zeno : Nor is 


any Virtue ſo Sacred,asto ſcape Malevolence, . 


The Cinique Demetrius was a great Inſtance 
of Severity, and Morfication ; and ohe that 
; R Impos'd 
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Impog'd upon himſelf, neither to Poſleſs-any 
thing, nor{o:much as to'Ask it : and yethe: 
© had this Scom; put. upon him;that his Profefſj- 
on was Poverty, *not Virtue.” Plato 1s blam'd 
for Aikimg Mony , Ariſtotle for Receiving it ; 
Demecritus for NegleGting it; Epicurus for 
Conſuming it, How happy were we if we 
could but come to Imitate theſe Mens Vi- 
cesz for if we 'knew our Own' Condition , 
we ſhould find work enonghat Home. | Bt, 
we are like People that are making Merry 
ata Play, or a Tavern; when ourown'hou- 
ſes are on fire, and yet: we know nothing 
on't. Nay, Cato himſelf was ſaid tobe a 
Drunkard ; but Drunkenneſs it ſelf ſhall 
ſooner be prov*d to be no Crime, than Cato 
diſhoneſt. They;that demoliſh Temples, 
and overturn Altars. ſhew their Good Will, 
though they can do the Gods no hurt ;- and 
ſo it fares with thoſe that invade the 
Reputation of Great Men. - If the Fro'e(- 
ſors of Virtue be'as the World calls them, 
Avaritious, Libidinous, Ambitious, What 
are they then that have a deteſtation for the 
yery Name of it? But Malitious Natures. 
do not waft Wit to abuſe Honeſter Men. 
than themſelves. It is the Praftice of the 
Multitude, to bark at Eminent Men,as little 
Dogs do at Strangers; for they lookupgon 
other Mens Virtues, 2s the Upbraiding of 
their Own Wickedneſs, We ſhould do well 
to commend thoſe that are Good; if not, 
Jet us paſs them over; but however let us 
{pare our ſelves : for beſide the ages 
0 
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of Virtue, our Rage is to no purpoſe; But 
to return now tomy Text; 

WE are ready enough to limit Others, 


but ®loath to put Bounds and Reſtraint upon a'Ti- good 
our ſelyes; though we know that many times 10 repiſc 


a Greater Evil is Cur'd by a Leſs; and the 
Mind that will not be brought to Virtue by 
Precept, comes to it frequently by Neceſlity. 
Let us trya little to Eat upona Joint-Stool ; 
to ſerve our ſelves; to Live within Coms 
pals and accommodate out Cloaths to the 
they were made for. Occaſional Ex- 
riments of our Moderatioft give. us the 
eſt Proof of out Firmneſs, - and Virtve; 
A well-govern'd Appetite is a great part of 
Liberty z and it is a Bleſſed Lot, that ſince. 
no Man can have al) things that he would 
have, we may all of us forbear defiring what 
we have not. It is the Office of Tempe- 
ny ws nds wa uu ares, zSOmMe . 

eRejets, Others ſhe Qualifies, and Keeps 
Nl Bonds, Oh! CDelicits of yy 
when a Man comes to be Weary, - and of 
Meat, when he is heartily Hungry ! Ihave 
learn'd ( ſays our Author) by one Journey, 
how many things we have that gre ſuper 
 fluous, and how calily they may be ſpar*d; 
for, when we are without then, upon Ne- 
ceſfity, we do not ſo much as feel the want 
of theni. This is the - Second Bleſſed Day 
( fays he) that my Friend;and Ihave Tra- 
velFd together ; One Waggon carries qur 
Selves, and our Servants; My Mattreſs lies 
R 2 | vFOu 
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upon the Ground, and 1 upon That: Our 
Dyer anſwerable to our Lodging; and never 
without our Figs, and our Table-Books, The. 
Muletier without Shooes,and the Mules only 
prove themſelyes to be Alive by their Walk- 

ing. tn this Equipage, 1.am nor willing, 1 
perceive, to own my ſelf. but as often as we 
happeti. uito better Company, I preſently 

_ fail a vtoſblng'; which ſhews, that I am no 
yet confirm'din thoſe which I Approve,and 
Commend: .1 am not yet Come tq,Own my 
Frugality: for he that's Aſham'd to be ſeen 
ina Meat! CSndition, woild be proud of a 
ſplendid"one.” 1 value my ſelf upon;what 
Paſſenpers tHitk of me, and Tacitely're- 
nounce my Principles; whereas I ſhould ra- 

"ther lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 

kind, and-tell them, Tow. are all Mad; your 

- Minds are ſt upon ſuperfluities, and you va- 
lue no Man fir buVirtuzs, I cameone Night 

weary home, and threw my ſelf upon'the 
Bed, with;this Conſideration about me. : 
there's nothing I, that s Well Taken. My 

aker tells me he has no Bread; but, fays 
he, 1 may get ſome of your Tenants, though 
I fear ?tis not Good. No matter, ſaid I, 
for [ll ſtay till it be Bztter ; that is toſay, 
till my ſtomach. wi!l be glad of worſe. Ir 

'js Diſcretion ſometimes to practice Tempe- 

rance, and wont onr ſelves toa Little ; for 
there are many Difficulties both of Time, 
and Place, that may Force us upon it, When 
we come to the Matter of Patrimony ; How 

; he, F ſtritly 
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. ſtrictly. do we examine what eyery.Man is 
Worth; before we?l] truſt him with a Penny : 
Such a Man, we cry, bas a great Eftate, but 
#t is ſhrewdly in umb:rd; a very fair Houſe , 
but "twas built with borrow*d "Money; a Nu- 

erous Family, but he does not keep Touch with 
bu Creditors, if bs Debts were paid, be would 
mot be worth a Groat,” Why do we. not take 
the ſame Courſe in other things; andexamine 
what every Man is worth ? ?Tis not enough 
to have along Train of Attendants; Vaſt Pol- 
ſeſfions ; or an Incredible Treaſure in Mo- 


ney, and Jewels; a Man may be Poor for a!l- 


this. There's only this difference at Belt ; 


One Man borrows of the Uſer, and the 


Other of Fortune, What ſignifies the Car- 
ving, or Gildiag of the Chariot? Is the Ma» 
ſter ever the better fort ? 

WE cannor Cloſe np this Chapter with a 


245. 


more generous ®Inttance of Moderation,than'a The Mo- 
that of Fabricius. Pyrrbus tempted him with a 4741-1 


Sum of Money to hetray his Cquatry;: and - 


Pyrebu his Phyſitian offer*d-F aþricizs, for a 
Sum of Money, to Poyſon his: Mjter ; But 
he was too Brave, either to be Overcome by 


Gold, or to Overcome by Poyſon ; ſo that ' 


he refugd the Money, and advis'd- Pyrrbus 
to have a Care of Treachery, and This in 
the Heat too of a Liceations War : Fabri- 


cixs valu?d himſelr upon his Poverty, and. - 


was as- much ahove thz'Thought of Riches, 
as Of Poyſon, Live Pyrrhus, ſays he, by my 
Friendſhip, and Turn That to thy Sarwfutt- 
| "xp 


2 0n, 


4 Brav2- 
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on, which was before thy Trouble; that it 40 
ſay, That Fabricius could not be Corrupted, 


_—_———— 
at aL 
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Conſtaucy of Mind gives a Man Reputation - 
and makgs him happy jn deſpite of all Mit- 
fortunes. © 


]'Yz Whole Duty of Man may be re- 
& duc'd tothe Two Points of Abſtinence 
and Patience. ' Temperance in Proſperity, and 
Courage in Adverſty, We have already 
treated of the Former ;*and the Other fo]- 
lows now in Courſe, 
EPIKCURDS will have it, that a 3 Wiſe 
Man will Bear all 1zjuries ; but the Stoicky 
will not allow thoſe things to be Injaries , 
which Epicxarys calls ſo. Now , betwixt 
theſe Two, there is the ſame difference that 
we find betwixt two Gladiators ; the One TC- 
ceivesWounds,but yet maintains his Ground; 
the Qther tells the People, when he is in 
Blood, that *Tis but a ſcratch, and will not 
ſuffer any body -to part them. An Jyjary 
carinof be Receip'd, but it muſt be Done; 
but it may be Done, and yet not Receiv'd . 
as a Man may be in the Water, and not 
Swim, but if he Swims, *cis preſum?*d that 
hejs inthe Water. Orif aBlow, or a Shar 


be levelld at us,it may ſo happen, thata Man 
may mils his Aim, or ſome Accident 1 


nreTe, 


poſe 
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Poſe that may.. divert: the Miſchief, That 
which is Hurt-1s Paſſive. and Inferior to that 
which Hurts it; but you will ſay, that So» 
crates was Condemn'd , and put to Death, 
' and fo receiy*d an Injury; bur Ianſwer;that 
the. Tyrants Dd him an Injury, and yet. he 


E 
# wy 
_—— 
4 Saw t . 
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Receiv'd none. He that ſteals anything from *© 


me, and Hides it jn my Own houſe; though 
I have not loſt it, yet he hasſtolen it. He 
that lies with' his own Wife, and takes her 
for another, Woman ; though the Woman 
be. Honeſt, the Man 1s an Adulterer. Sup- 
pofe'a Man Giyes mea draught of Poyſon ; 
and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me ; 
his Guilt is never the Leſs for the Diſap- 
pointment : He that makes a Paſs at me.is as 
much a Murderer, though I put it by, as if 
he. had ſtruck me to the Heart. Ir is the 
ntention, not the Effet, that makes the 
Wickedneſs, He. is a Thief, that has 
the Will of Killing, and Slaying, before his 
hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sacrilege,the 
very Intention of laying violent Hands up- 
on Holy Things, If a Philoſopher be ex- 
pos*d to Torments, the Axe over his Head, 
his Body wounded, his Guts in his Hands ; 
I will allow him to Groan; for Virtue it ſelf 
cannot diveſt him of the Nature of a Man; 
but if his Mind ftands Firm, he hasdiſcharg'd 
his part. A Great Mind enables a Man to 
matntain his Station with Honor ;, So that he 
only makes uſe of what he mects ia his way, 
a3 4 Pilzrim that would fain be at his Jout- 


neys End. : 
R 4 IF 
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4 now IT is the Excellency of a Great * 
Mind ace Mind to Ark nothing, and to Jae nathing ; 
they z;ks and to fay, ll bave nothing to do with For- 
6ny thing, tune that Repulſes Cato, and Prefers Vatinius, 
*or wavts He that quits his: Hold, and 'accompts any 
thing. thing Good that is not Honeſi;rnns gaping af- 
ter Caſualties,ſpends bis days in Anxiety,and 
Vain Expectation ; That Man is Miſerable, 
And yet ?tis hard youll ſay,to be Baniſh*d,or 
cat into Priſon : Nay, what-if it were to be 
burnt, or any other way deſtroy*d 2 We have 
Exawples-in all Ages, and in all Caſes, of 
Great Men that have triumph?d over all Mis- 
fortanes, Metelles ſuffer?d- Exile Reſolute- 
ly ; Rutilips, Chearfully ; Socrates diſputed 
in the Dungeon ; and though he might have 
made his Eſcape, refus'd it: To ſhew the 
World how ezfie a thing it was to ſubdue 
'the Two Great Terrors of Mankind, Death, 
and a Fayle. Op what ſhall we ſay of Mu- 
cies Scevola;, a Manonly of a Military Cou- 
rage, and withant. the Help either of Philo- 
ſophy, or Letters? who, when he found that 
he had kilPd the S:cretary, inſteal1 of, Poy- 
cexuna (the Prince) burnt his Right Hand 
to Aſhes, for the Miſtake; and held his 
Arm in the Flame, t1ii] it was taken away by 
his very Enemjes. Prrcenng did more eaſily 
pardon Mucius for His Inteat to. kl him 
than Macizs forgave Himſelf tor miſſing of 
his Aim. He might have 'done a Luckier 


þhing, bat nevera Praver,” | 
PI 
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DID not Cato in the laſt night of. his* , c,,,, 


Life, take Plato to' Bed with him ;' with his Conſlazcy: 


Sword-at his Beds-head ; the One, thath 

might have Death at his Will; the Other; 
that he might have it in his Power; being 
reſoly?d that no man ſhould be able tofay; 
_ either that he kilPd, or that he fav*d Caro? 
So ſoon as he had compos*d his Thoughts ; 
he took- his Sword ; Fortune, ſays he, I bave 
bitherto Fought for my Countryes Liberty, and 
for my Own, and only that 7 might live 
Free among Freemen;, but the Canſi i now 
Loft, and Cato Sefe. With that word, he 
caſt himſelf upon his Sword, and after the 
Phyſitians, that preſs'd in upon him, had 
bound up his Wound, he tore it open 2a! 1, 
and fo expired with the ſame Greatneſs © 

Soul, thar he Liv?d. - But theſe are the Ex- 


amples you'll fay, of men famous in their 


Generations. Let us but Conſult Hiſtory, 
and we ſhall fnd, even'in the moſt Effemi- 
nate of Nations, and the moſt Diſſolyte of 
Times, Met of all Degrees, Ages, and Fore 
tunes; nay, even Women themſelyes, that 
have overcome the Fear of Death : which, 
in truth, is ſo little to be fear'd, that, duly 
conſider?d, it isone of the Greateſt Benefits 
in Nature, It was as great an Honor for 
Cato, when his Party was Broken, that he 
himſelf Rood his Ground, as it wopld have 
been'if he had carty'd the day, and ſerled an 
Univerſa] Peace ; For ir is an Equal Pru- 
dence, to make the beſt of a bad Game, and 
to managea Good one, The Day that he 

Fo ns ens way 
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24, he Ploy'd; and the, Ni 
hos "ar 1 : ike bod; ;, a ght 


| = of tris and the of an 


at the me Pops, | know, 
BO 9 pronounce = Other. mens In- 
firmities, by the he ds of their Own,and 
fothink it Impoſlible that a Man ſhould be 
content. to be Rs Wounded, Kill'd, or 
ShackI'd' in ſome Caſes he may. 
It BONO Baron Great er Mind to jodpe of Great 
things ; for otherwiſe, that which is our 
urmity, will ſeem eo be another Bodies ; 
as a ſtre BL ſtick in the Water appears to 
be CO. He that Yields, draws upon 
Head his own Ruin; for weare ſure 
to get the better of Fortune, if we do but 
ſtruggle with her. Fencers, and Wraſtlers 
we ſee, what Blows, and Bruiſes they en- 
dure,not coly for Honor, but for Exerciſe : If 
we _—_— acks once, weare ROMEE, a0 and 
That Man only is Happy: 
Draws bot out of Evil; that ſtan 

in his Judgment , and unmoy' d with -— 
External Violence 3 or however, o litt io 

moy?d, that the cy Arrow in the 

ver of Fortane is but as the Prick ofa N 
. to him, rather than a Wound : And all wa 
other Weapons fall a him anly as Hail 
upon the Rooff of a Houſe, that Crackles , 


and skips off again, without any Damage to 
the Inhabitant. : "ou 


A 
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 A'Generaus and & ClettGghred Þ b The 

will raks it for d'z Hap meſs hn 

ex Ul Fortune, ** Tis -nþthilis' do. 

Man to hold up his Head ib a Cal & the ſub< 

co maintain his Poſt, whefi: Al othiers' Nie mining 10 
Bo om demi. andrhere'to (Eindape#. 


GE ON 
aps is vioe, gre 
err hopgon i Forminty, -6f in yr ings 
WRICN WE commonly -accompt evous 
Croſſes? The great Evil 'is bets TX of 
Courage ;''the , and To 
thaw vich which cant lg, an happen, to Fo 
' Wiſe Man; for he ſtands uptight undet'a 
| Weight : Nothing that'is to be Born 
pleaſes him ; he knows his Strength; and, 
whatſoever | may be any MansLor, he neyer 
complains of, if it be his Q©(#n. Natare, 
he fays, . deceives no Body ; ſhe dots rot 
tell us whether our Children ſhall beFair,or 
| Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh ; Good $8Vje&s, or 
Traytors: ; Nor whether our phe hatt 
be Good, or Bad. We nuſt not Judge of 
a Man by his Ornaments; but ſtrip him of 
all the Advantages, attd the 1 of 
Fortune; nay , of his very Body too', and 
Jook into his Mind : If he can ſee a naked 
Sword at his Eyes,withour fo much as wink- 
ing; if he makeita thingJndifferent rohim, 
whether his Life- go out ar his" Chroart, or at 
his Mouth:; if he can hear himſelf Senrenc'd 
Torments, or Exile; and under the very 
hand of the Executjoner, fay Thus to him- 


"Y 


8x2 


the number of Men, as if he had no:ſenſe of 
Pain, but I reckon him. as-Componnded of 
Body, and Soul : The-Body is Irrational , 
and may. be Galld, Burnt, Tortur?d ; but 
the Rational Partis Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
not to be ſhakey. This is it that I reckon 
__ as the Supreme Good of Man; which 

ul it be perfected, is but an unſteady Agi- 
tation of Thought, and in the Perfettion, 
an Immoveable Stability. It is not in our 


. Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 


Theatre, where we may throw down our 
Arms, and pray for Quarter : - but here we 
muſt Dye Firm and Reſolute. There needs 
no Encouragement to thoſe things which we 
are Inclin'd to by a Natural Inſtin&t; as 
the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 
and Pleaſure z but, if it comes tothe Tryal 
of our Faith by Torments, or of our- Cou- 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficultiesthat 
we be arm'd againſt by Philoſophy and 
Precept : And yet all This is no morethan. 


what we were born to; and no matter of 


Wonder at all; ſothata Wiſe man prepares 
himſelf for*t; as expecting that whatſoever 
May 
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Fe nor only 10th upreons of Ye 
iable,- not only to the Impreſſions of Vio- 
lence,' but to Afﬀictions alſo, that Naturally 
" ſucceed our. Pleaſures. ' Full Meals'bring 
| Crudities ; apy. pv} ps mas make the 
Handsto Shake, and the Knees to Tremble. 
It.is only the Surprize; and Newnefsof the 
thing,” which makes that ' Misfortune ' Ter- 
rible,, which by Premeditation';might' be 
made Eaſie to us. / For; that which: ſome 
People make' Light by'-Sufferance, others 
do by Foreſight. Whatſoever is Neceſlary, 
we muſt bear Patiently.' ?Tisno new thing 
to Dye; no new thing to Mourn, and'no 
new thing to be Merry: again, - Muſt: I'be 
Poor ?_ 1 ſhall have Company ; In Baniſh- 
ment ? -Pll think my ſelf Born there, "If T1 
Dye, I ſhall be no more Sick, and *tis athing' 
I. can do but Once. ' '* - ENEEAY. 

LET us never wonder at any thing we a Zes no 
are Born to; for no. Man has reaſon to Ma be 
Complain, where we are all in the ſame Prizes 
Condition, He that ſcapes, might have ,,; 
ſuffer?d ; and ?tis but Equal to ſubmitto the zo, 

Law of Mortality.” We muſt undergo the 

Colds of Winter , the Heats of Summer 

the Diſtempers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of 

the Body, A Wild Beaſt meets us in One 

place, and a Man that is more Brutal , in 

another ; We are here. aſſaulted by Fire , 

There þy Water. Demetrius was reſery'd 

by Providence for the Age he liv*d inz to 

ſhew , that neither the Times could Cor- 

rupt Him, nor he Reform the People. ' He 
was 
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bow E, Man of an $a OR Jonguent . Snody 

g' his 'S "At ys 

de fine in inhis Wards, but © was 
and:Vichement; He'was ſoQua- 

_ bfy*d:in hs Liſe and. Diſcourſe, bat he ww 

 ſerv!dhath far an Example, and:aRe 


if Dar agen rnd that Man the 
the Poſſeſſion of the whole 


'Condition not to_lay it down 
again; Lure lo 


the would have refugd it; 
ſtulated- the: watter 
—_ in youu tempt a Freeman 

es her” under 2 Burthen' or: an 
Heſs Max to ma -bimſelf with the: -Dregs 


of: Mowkind ? ,yow- offer me the Spoyls 
of 'Princer,, $4" ns of and the Srila 


only! of your Blood, bit 'of your Souls? It is 
the'part of a Great Mind to-be Temperate 
in bs > rity; Reſolute in Adverſity; To 
what the Vulgar Admire; and to 
Peeks -a Mediocrity. toanExceſs,” Was not 
Socrates oppreſPd with Poverty, Labor, nay, 
and-the Worſt of Wars in his own Family , 
Fierce, and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wife? Were not his Children Indocile, and 
like their Mother ?: After Seven and twenty 
years ſpent in Arms, /he fell under aflavery 
to the Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his 
bitter Enemies : He came at laſt, to be Sen- 
tenc*d; as a Violator of Religion, a Corrupter 
of Youth, and a Common Enemy to God, and 
Man. After this he wasImpriſon'd, and put to 
Death by Poyſon; which was all ſo far from 
working 
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much as alter*d his Countetance. We:are 
to, bear Ull Son.» as. henermyrragunas 


Diſtempers, ar ep ro 
we not reckon a on Attions of 
barons ere ot Connkl, The E 
are not t Frauds, 
and Inordinate Motions : of ! the 
Minds, and they are never without a thou- 
ſand Pretences, and: Occaſions: of doing a 
Man: miſchief. They haye their Informers, 


their Knights of the Poſt; they can makean 


Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be Robb'd a well. on the Bench, a$ 1 
the, High-way. They lie in wait for Ad- 


x1OPe 
.Campos'd, will ſtand all Shocks.cither 
of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, with- 
out Perturbation. It-isan Inward fear that 
makes us Curious after what we hear A- 
broad. 
ET is an Error to attribute either Good, 


working {upon his Mind;, that. it never. ſo: 


25s 


or Ill, to ® Fortzne ;; but the Matter of it we aTheWorks 
may; and we our ſelves are the Occaſion of of Fortune 
it, being, in Effect, the Artificersof our ©* *ither 


own Happineſs, or Miſery: For the Mind 
is above Fortune 3 if That be Evil, it makes 
every thing elſe ſo too: But if it be Righ 
and Sincere, it Corretts what is W 

Mollifies what is Hard, with Modeſty, and 
Courage, There's a 'Ereat Difference a- 
mong thoſe that the World call wiſe Men. 
Some take up Private Reſolutionsof yy 


Good, no. 
Fvuil. | : 


Virtue u 
moſt Glo- 
TFi0u9 in 
#xtremt- 
ties, 


WJ %S . 
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ſing Fortune, bit they cannot go thoroigh: 


with-them, for they areeither datled with 
on theOnehand;or affrighted with 
terrors: on the Other: hutthere are Others* 
that will cloſe, and graple with Forcune; and 
ſtill:come; off: Vidtorious. | Murine! over- 
catte:the Fire, Regulus the Gibbety' Sorts" 
zes; i Poyſon; Ratilizr, 'Baniſhnient ;. Cato, 
Death ; Fabrics; Riches; Tabevo,: 'Pover-: 
ty 5. and Sextizs;Hlonars.. But there are'{ome' 
again ſo Delicate;thatthey cannot ſomuchy 
rag cms po vo dk z which is the' 
as if a Man ſhould: quartet for' 
being ting juſto in a Croud,' or dall?d/asthe- 
walks::in the waged. He _ has'aigreat: 
to Go, m a Ship, to\Stum- 
a ppc pa to be Tird: To the Luxurious 
Man; Frugality is a Puniſhment;, Labour, 
and Induſtry tathe ; nay; Study it: 
felf. js; a. Torment «to him, Not that theſe 
things ate hard tous'by Nature, but we our 
ſelves are Vain, and Irreſolute. Nay, we 
wonder many of us, how any Man cant live 
without Wine, or endure to Riſe ſo early 
in. a Morning. 

A Brave Man muſt expect to be toſs'd; 
for he is to ſteer his Courſe in the Teeth 
of- Fortune, and to' work againſt Wind and 
Weather. In the Suffering of Pooments; 
though there appears _ but one Virtue , a 
Man exerciſes many.. . That which is moſt 
Eminentis Patience: ( which is but a Branch 
of Fortitude) But there is Prudence alfo, 
in-the” Choice ' of the Action, and: in the 

| Bearing 


%. 
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Bearing what we cannot avoid; and there is 
Conſtancy-in' bearing it Reſolutely ; And 


there is the ſame Concurrence alſo of ſevez 


ral Virtues in other Generous Undertakings. 


When Leonidas was to carry his 300 Menin- 


to the Stuaits of the Thermopyl.e to put aſtop 


to Xerxes his huge Army : Come, fellow Sol- ' 
diers, ſays he, Eat your Dinners bere, as if 


you were to Sup in another World, And they 
anſiver'd his Reſolution, How Plain, and 
Impefious was That ſhort Speech of Caditi- 
#5 to his Men upon a Deſperate Action? 


and, How glorious a Mixture was there in 
it Bothof- Bravery, and Prudence ! So/diers, 


ſays he,* Tt # neceſſary; for us to Go, but it is not 
neceſſary for us to Return,” This Brief, and 
Pertiffent Harangue, was worth Tei thou- 
ſand of the Frivolous Cavils,and Diſtin&ti- 
ons of the Schools ; which rather break the 


Mind, than Fortifie it, and when *cis'once” 
perplexed, and prick*d with Difficulties? 
and Seruples, there they leave it, OurPaE-/ 


ſions are Numerous, and Strong, and not to. 
be Maſter*d with Quirks, and-Tricks, as-if 
a Man ſhould undertake'to defend the Cauſe: 
of God, and Men, with a Bulruſh. - It was 
2 Remarkable piece of 'Honor, and Policy: 
together, That Aion of Ceſzr's, upon the: 
raking of Fompey's Cabinet at the Battle of 
Pharſalia + *T1s Probable that the Letters im 
it mo_ have difcoyer*d ''who were /! bis; 
Friends; and who his Enemies, 'and 'yet he 


Burat-it/ without - ſo*mmuch' as Opening -it : 
Eſtcetning-iv'tlic m_—_ way of Pardon- 


ng, 
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ing, to keep himſelf Ignorant both of the 
Offender,and of the Offence, . It wasa Brave 
Prefence of Mind alſo in Alexander, who, 
upon Advice, * that his Phyſitian Phikp in- 
tended to Poyſon him, -took the. Letter of 
Advice in One hand , and the Cup in the 
Other, delivering Philipthe Letter toRead, 
while he himſelf drank the Potion, -- 

. SOME are of Opinion, that Death gives 
4 © Man Courage to ſupport Pain, and that 
Pain fortifies a Man againſt Death :-, But I 
ſay rather, that a Wiſe Man depends; upon 
himſelf againſt Both, and that he doesnot 
either ' ſuffer with. Patience, in: hopes. of 
Death, or Dye willingly becauſe he1is weary 
of Life; but he bears the One, and Waits 
for the Other, and carries a Divine Mind 
through all the Accidents of Humane Life. 
He looks upon Faith;--and Honeſty, as the 
moſt Sacred Good of Mankind; agd/neither 


to be forc?d by Neceſſity, nor Corrupted by 


Reward: Kill, Born, Tear him in Pieces, he - 
will be True to his'Traſt ; and themore any 


_ Man labors to' make him diſcover aS$ecret, 


the deeper will he hide it; Reſolutionis the 


Inexpugnable Defence of Humane Weak- 


neſs, and-1t is a wonderful Providence that 
attends it, Horatins Cocles Oppos'd his Single 
Body to the whole Army, till the B was 
cut down behind him, and theri leap'd into 
theRiver, with his Sword in his hand, and 
came'off ſafe” to his/Party. . There- was a 


Fellow Queſtion'dabout aPlotupon the Life 
of a Tyrant, hd po to the Torture tode- 


Clare 
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clare his Confederates: He nani'd, by one; 
and one, all the Tyrants Friends that wete 
about him 3 and ſtill as they were nam'd, 


they were put to Death : The Tyrant askd . 


him art laſt, if there were any more. Yes, 
ſays he, you your ſelf were in the Plot, and 
now you have never another Friend lett you 
in the World : Whereupon the Tyrant cut 
the Throats of his own-Guards. He is the 


Happy Man that is the Maſter of himſclf,and tri. 


umphs over the Fear of Death, which b4s over< 
come the Gonquerors of the World, 


CH AP, XVII. 


Our Happineſ; depends in a great Meaſure 
#pon the Choice of our Company. | 


Tx Comfort of Life depends upon Con- 
verſation, Good Offices, and Concord , 
and Humane Society is like the Working © 
an Arch-of Stone; Al} would fall to the 
Ground if . One Piece did not ſupport an- 
other. Above all things, let us have a ten- 
derneſs.for Blood; and it is yet too Little 
not to Hart, unleſs we Profit one another, 
We are to;Relieve the Diſtreſſed ; to put 
the Wanderer into his Way, and to Divide 
our Bread with the Humble ; which is but 


the doing of Good to our Selves: for. weare 


only ſeveral Members, of one Great, Body. 
Nay, weare allof a COLng ity; form'd 
of the ſame Materials, afd Dehgn'd tothe 

Ks S' 43 ſame 
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ſame Materials, and Deſign'd to the ſame 
End : This obliges us to a mutual Tender- 


_ neſs, and Converſe; and the Other, to live 


with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice. The 
Love of Society is Natural; but the Choice 
of our Company 'is matter of Virtue, and 


-Prudence. Noble Examples ſtir us-up to' 


Noble Attions; and the. very Hiſtory of 
Large, and Publick Souls, inſpires a Man 
with Generous Thoughts. - It makes a Man 
long to be in Ation; and doing of ſome- 
thing that the World may be the better for 
as ProteQting the Weak,Delivering the Op- 
preſs*d, Puniſhing the Infolent. Itisa great 
Blefling, the very Conſcience of giving a 
Good Example; beſide, that it is the great- 
eſt- obligation any man can lay upon the 
Ape he lives in. He that Converſes with 
the Proud ſhallbe puff'd up; a Luftful Ac- 


; quaintance makes a man Laſcivious ; and the 


way to ſecure a man from Wickednels, is to 
withdraw from the Examples of it. ' ?Tis 
too much to have them Near us,but more to 
have them Within'us, Ill Example, Plea- 
ſure, and Eaſe are, no doubt of it, great 
Corrupters of Manners. A Rocky Ground 
hardens the Horſes Hoof ; The 'Mountan'ier 
makes the beſt Soldier; the Miner makes 
the beſt Pionier, and Severiry,of Diſcipline 
fortifies the Mind, In all Exceſles, and Ex- 
tremities of Good, and of il] Fortune, Jet 
us have recourſe to Great Examples that 
have contemn'd 'Both.' Thoſe are the x 

Is 166 p > 264866 M- 
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TInftrufters that Teach in their Lives, and prove 
their Wards by their Aflions. | 


;ASanlll Air may endangera Good Con- a Avoid 
ftityution , ſo may a Þ» Place of Ill Example even Diſ- 
endanger a Good Man, Nay, there are /0/»te pla 


ſome Places that have a kind of Priviledge 


to be Licentious, and where Luxury, and Compa- 
Diſſolution of Manners ſzem to be Lawtul; nions.- 


for Great Examples give both Authority , 
and Excuſe to Wickedneſs, Thole Places 
are to be avoided as Dangerous to our Man- 
ners. Hannibal himſelf was Uunmann*d by 
the Looſeneſs of Campania, and though a 
Conqueror by his Arms, he was Overcome 
by his Pleaſures. T would as ſoorr live among 
Butchers, as among Cooks; not but that a 
Man may be Temperate in any place; but, 
to ſee Drunken Men Staggering up and 
down every where; and only the SpeCtacles 
of Luſt, Luxury, and' Exceſs before our 
Eyes, it is not ſafe to expole our ſelves to 
the Temptation. If the Victorious Hannibal 
himſelf could not reſiſt it, What ſhall be- 
come of us then that. are Subdu*d, and give 
Ground te our Luſts already? "He that has 
to do with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has -a 
harder Task upon him than he that istoen- 
co:nter one in the Field : his hazard 1s 
Greater if he loſcs Ground', and his Duty 
is perpetual; for he-has no Place, or Time 
for Reſt. If 1 give way to Pleaſure, I muſt 
allo yield to Grief, to Poycrty, to Labov , 
Ambition, Anger, till I am torn to Pieces by 
my Misfortunes, and my Luſts, But,againſt 

| $3 - . gll 
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all This, Philoſophy propounds a Liberty, - 

that is to'fay, a Liberty Fom the Fear 
Accidents, and Fortune, There is not any 
thing that does more Miſchief to Mankind, 
than Mercenary Maſters 'of Philoſophy, 
that do not Live as they Teach ; They give 
a Scandal to Virtue. How can any Man ex- 
pedt that a Ship ſhould Steer a Fortunate 
Courſe, when the Pilot lies Wallowing in 
his own Vomit ? *Tis an unuſual thing, firſt 
to Learn to do Ill our Sclves, and then to 
Jnſtruft Others to do fo : But, that Man 
muſt needs be very Wicked, that has ga- 
ther'd into himſelf the Witkedneſs of all 


other People, 


2 Prafticas THE beſt Canverſation is with the b Phi- 
Ph.leſo- loſophers:; That is to fay, with ſuch of 
pbers are them as teach us Matter, not Wards; that 


Preach to us Things Neceſſary, and keepus 


"#19 tothe Prattice of them. ' There can be no 


"v.> - 


Peace in Humane Life without the Contempt 
of all Events.” There isnothing that either 
puts better Thoughts into a Man, or ſooner 
ſets him Right that is out of the way, than 
þ, good Companion, For, the Example has 
e Force of a Precept, and touches the 
Heart with an Aﬀection to Goodneſs, And 
not only the Frequent Hearing,and Secing of 


- a Wiſe Man delights us,but the very Encoun- 
. terof him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplati- 
- ons; -ſuch as a Man finds himſelf .moy?d 


with, when he goeec into a Holy Place, I will 
rake more Care with bom Eat, and Drjnk, 
than Fat; for without aFricad the Table 

ag eb oat re ine 
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isa Manger, Writing does well; but per- 
ſonal Diſcourſe, and Converſation does Bet- 
ter; For Men giye great Credit to their 
Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſſions from 
Example, than Precept. ' C/eanthes had ne- 
ver hit Zexo ſo to the Life, if he had not 
been In with him at all his Privacies; if he 
had not watch*d, and obſerv'd him, whe. 
ther or nohe Practic*d as he Taught. Plato 
got more from Focrates his Manners, than 
from his Fords; and it was not the School, 
but the Company, and Familiarity of Epicus 
rus, that made Metroderns, Hermachus, and 
Polyenus 10 famous. | 


NOW though it -be by Inſtin®t that we 


Covet Society, and avoid- Solitude, WE 73; vs 
ſhould yet take. This along with us, that Company, 
the more Acquaintance, the more Danger. the more 
Nay, there is not One Man of an hundred P-ng*r- 


that is to betruſted with Himſelf, - 1: Com- 
pany cannot Alter us, it may Interrupt us; 
and he that ſo much as ſtops upon the Way, 
loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life ; which we 
yet make ſhorter by our Inconſtancy, If an 
Enemy were at our Heels, What haſte ſhould 
we make ? But Dzath is ſo, and yet we ye- 
ver mind it. There is no venturing. of 
Tender, and Eaſie Natures among the 
People; for *tis odds that they'll go over to 
the Major Party. It would perhaps ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lelins, or any 
of us all; even when our Reſolutions-are at 
the Height, to ſtand the ſhock of vice-that 
preſſes upon us with a Kind o f Publick Au- 
S 4 thority, 
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thority. -It is a World of Miſchief that 
may be done by one Single Example of Ava- 
Tice- or Luxury, One Voluptuous Palate 
makes a great many, A wealthy Neighbor 
Kirs up Envy, and a Fleering Companion 
moves 11] Nature wherever he comes. What 
will become of Thoſe Peoplethen,” that ex- 
poſe themſelves to a Popular Violence ? 
Which is ill both wayes ; either if they com- 
ply with the wicked, becauſe they are Ma- 
ny, or quarre] with the Multitude, becauſe 


-they are not PriacipPdalike. The beſt way 


is to retire, and Aſſociate only with thoſe, 
that may he the better for Us, and We for 
Them. Theſe Reſpets are Mutual, for 
while we Teach, we Learn. Todeal Free- 
ly; Idare not truſt my-ſelf in the hands of 
much Company : I never. go Abroad, thar. 
I come Home again the ſame Man I went 


Out, Something ar other that I had put 


in Order is diſcomposd : Some Paſſion that 
I had ſubdu'd, gets head again, and it is juſt 
with our Minds, as it is atter a long Indif- 
poſition with our Bodies; we are grown ſo 


' Tender,that the leaſt breath of Air expoſes us 


to a Relapſe.And it is no wonder.if a Nume- 
rous Converlation be Dangerous, when there 
is ſcarceany ſingle Man, but by his Difcourſe, 
Example, or Behavior, does either Recom- 
mend to us,or Impriat in us, or by a kind of 
Contagion, Inſenſibly infe&t-us with one Vice 
pr orher;and the more Peopk, the greater 1s 
the P.ril.Eipecially let us have a Care of Pub- 


ſe 
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- ſelf with Pleaſure; and above all Others, 
let usavoid Spectacles of CONTENTS ood; 
and haye nothing to do with thoſe that are 
perpetually Whining , and Complaining z 
there may be Faith, and kindneſs there, but 
no Peace. People that gre either Sad, or 
hem we do c—_— __y _ Qwn 
Sakes, ſet a upon th ear the 
wy ſhould mokeagll Ulſeof bile Alone: bred 
. pecially the Imprudent,- whoare ſtill con- 
triving of Miſchief, either for Others, or 
for Themſelves in Cheriſhing their Luſts, 
or Forming their Deſigns, Somuch-for the 
Choice of a Companion, we ſhall now-Pro- 
ceed to that of a Friend. 2; 
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CHAP. XVII. 
 ._ The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. 


NF all Felicitics, the moſt Charming is 
AJ that of a Firm, and Gentle Friend- 
Jip. It ſweetens all our Cares; Diſpels our 
Sorrows ; and Counſels us in all Extremities. 
Nay, if there were no other Comfort int, 
than the bare Exerciſe of fo Generousa Vir- 
tne,cven for that Single Reaſon,a Man would 
not be without it.Befide,that it isa Sovereign 
Antidote againſt all Calamities ; even againſt 
the Fear of Deathit ſelf. 


BUT, we are not yet to number our 
a-Every * Friends, by the Viſits that are made us; 
Meanisne and to confound the cies of Ceremony, 
— : and Commerce, with the Offices of United 
warifs, AﬀeGions. Cains Graccbus, and after him, 

Livins Druſus , were the Men that intro- 
duc'd among the Romans, the Faſhion of ſe- 

ing their Viſitants : Some were taken 
into their Cloſer , others were only admitted 
into the Anti-Chamber; and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the Hall perhaps, or in the 
Coxrt. So that they had their Fift, their 
Second, and their Third-razte Friends ; but 


none of them True: Only they are cald 
ſo in Courſe, as we Salute Strangers with 
ſome Title or other of ws! ak at a 
Venture, There's \no dependi 


ng upon 
6 thoſe 


mY 
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thoſe Men that only take their Comple- 
ment in their Turn, and rather flip through 
the door, thanenter atit ; He will find him- 
ſelf in a great Miſtake, that either 'ſeeks 
for a Friend in a Palace, or tries him at' a 
Fealt. | Fo ET 


THE great Difficulty reſts in the » Choice b The 
Choice of 
Fri 


the Sick together ; And he ought to be a 


of him; that is to ſay, in the Firſt place, 
let him be Virtuous; for Viceis Contagious, 
and there's no truſting of the Sound, ' and 


Wiſe Man'too, if a body knew where to 
find him ; But, in this Caſe, he that is leaſt 
Ill, is Beſt; and the higheſt Degree of Hu- 
mane Prudence is, only the moſt Venial Fol 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Mens Aﬀecti- 
ons ate Cimented by an equal, and by a 
Common Love of Goodnels, it isnot either 
Hope, or Fear, or any Private Intereſt that 
can ever Ditlolye it; but we carry it with 
us to our Graves, and lay down our Lives 
for it with fatisfattion, Paxlina's Good, 


and Mine, (fays our Author) were ſo wrapt . 


up together, that in Conſulting her Com- 
fort, I provided for my Own; andwhen T 


could not prevail upon her to take leſs Care ' 


for Me, ſhe prevail*d upon me to take more 
Care for my Self, Some People make it a 


Queſtion, Whether is the greater Delight,the 


Enjoying of an Old Friendſhip; or, the Ac- 
iring of a New one; but, it is in Prepa» 
ring of a Friendſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of 
it, as It is with a Husbandman, in Sowingf, 
and Reaping, His Delight is the Hape oye wo 
=... "a 
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Labor in the One Caſe, and the. Fruit of it 
in the Other, My Converſation lies among 
my, Books, but yet. in the Letters of a Friend 
methinks I have this Company ; and when 
I anſwer them, I do not only Write , but 
Speak: And in effect, a Friend is an Eye, a. 
Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances, 


. When Friends ſee one another perſonally , 


a There 
muſs be n0 
Reſerves 
in Friend- 

hip. 


they do not ſee one another as they. do 
when they are Dividcd, where the Medita- - 
tion dignifies the Proſpett : But they are ef- 
feCtually in a..great meaſure Abſent, even 
when they are Preſent. Conſider their Nights 
apart; their Private Studies their ſeparate 
Employments, and Neceſlary viſits, and 
they are almoſt as much together Divided,as 
Preſent, True Friends are the whole World' 
to one another; and he that is a Friend to 
himſelf. is alſo a Friend to Mankind, Even in 
my very Studies, the greateſt Delight 1 take 
in what I Learn, is the Teaching of it to 
Others: For, there's no Reliſh, methinks, 
in the Poſſeſſing of any thing without a Part- 
ner : Nay, if Wiſdom it ſelf were offer*d 
me, upon Condition anlyof keeping it to my 
ſelf, I ſhould undoubtedly refuſe it. 
LUCILIUS tells me, that he has Writ- 


\ ten to me by a Þ Friend, but cautions me 


withal,not to ſay any thing to him of the Af- 
fair in Queſtion ; for he himſelf ſtands up- 
on the ſame Guard, What is this, but to 
Affirm, and to deny the ſame thiag, in the 
fare Breath; in calling a Man a Friend, 
whom we dare not truſt as our own 4h 

jp" or, 
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For, thete niult be rio Reſerves in Friendſhip: 


As much Deliberation as you pleaſe, before 
the League is Struck : but.no Doubtings,or 
Jealouſies after.? Tis a prepoſteraqus weakneſs 


' to Lovea Man before we Know him, and 


not to Care for him after, It requires Time, 
to conſider of a Friendſhip ;, but, the Reſo- 
lution once taken, Eatitles him to my very. 
Heatt ; I look upon my thoughts to be as 
fafe in his Breaſt, as in my Own,; I ſhall, 


without any Scruple, make:him the Conft- 
' dent of my moſt. Secret Cares, and Coun- 
ſels. It goes a great way toward the Ma- 


king ofa Man Faithful, to let him underſtand, 
that you Think him fo; and he that does 
but ſo much as SuſpeCt that I will Deccive 
him, gives me a kind of Right to Cozen 
him. When I am with my Friend,methinks 
I am alone, and as much at Liberty to 
Speak 'afly thing as' to Think it; And as 
our Hearts are One, fo muſt be our Inte- 


reſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 


{ays all things in Common, and nothing can 
be Good to. the One; that,is. I to, the O- 
ther, 1do not. ſpeak of ſuck a Community 
as to deſtroy one anothers Propricty 3. but 
as the Father, and the: Mother , Raye two 
Children, not one Piece, but. each of 
tha Tas,” 2b Ercof oiggs 


£4 z 
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BUT, let vs havea Care aboyeal] ings, WR 


that our ' Kigdneſs ® be rightly 


at Our _ NIQGNEIS ©. DE TEntly Es ro 
for, where FuetE1s 507 ather. 1n;te 
it lelf, that 


Friendſhip, 'than'the Friendſhil A 
Friehdſhip will be Bought, and aa He 
ero- 
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| derogates froth the Majeſty of it , that 
wakes it only dependent upon. Good For- 
tune, It is a Natrow Conſideration for a 
Man to pleaſe himſelf in the thought of a 
Friend, becauſe, fays he, 7 ' ſhall. have one to 
belp me, whey I am Sick,, in Priſox, or in 
Want, ABrave Man ſhould rather take de- 
light'in the Contemplation of Doing the 
fame Offices for another. He that loves a 
Man for his own Sake, is in an Error. A 
Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any longer 
thanthe Intereſt it ſelf; andthis is the Rea- 
fon that Men in Proſperity are ſo much fol- 
. Jow'd; and when a Man. goes down the 
Wind, no body comes near him. Tempo- 
rary F riends will never ſtand the Teſt, One 
Man is forſaken for Fearor Profit ; Another 
is Betray'd:? Tisa Negotiation.riot a Friend- 
ſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages : only 
through the. Corruption of "Times , 
which was fortnerly a Rp ; is now 
ome _#R upon a Booty ;' Alter your 
ou loſe your Friend, ut, 
ik ad of) of Friendſhip, isto hiaye Onedearer 
to me than my. ſelf ; and for the ſaving of 
whoſe Life, I would chearfull lay down my 
: this along with me; that only 
Wiſe Men can be Friends; Others are but 
Companions; and that there? bY ghee OY rag 
rence alſo betwixt Love and 
- The One may ſometime do us Hurt; 
Other always does us Good ; for one Friend 
is Helpful $6 another in all, Cake, nts 


 — —— 
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Proſperity, as Affliction, . We receive Com- 
fort even at a Diſtance, from thoſe we Love, 
but. then_it is Li (7 and Faint? whereas 
Preſence, -and Conyerſation touches us to 
tle Quick; April if we find the Man 
we Love to befuch a perſon as we wiſh, 
IT. is uſual with Princes to'Reproach the 
Living, by Commending by Dead; -and to 
Praiſe thoſe People for ſpeaking "Truth , 
from whom there-is no longer any. D 
of Hearing it. This: t 
He was forc*d to baniſh his Daughter pes 
for her Common, and Proſtituted Impu- 
dence; and ſtill, upon Freſh Informations, 
he was often heard to ſay; If Agrippa, or 
Mecznas had been now alive, this would never 
bave been. But yet where the Fault lay , 
may be a Queſtion; for perchance it was hi 
Own, that had rather complain for the 


Want of them, than ſeek for Others as 


ay 


The Loſs 
of a Friend 
* bardly 10 


Ik 26: Sell 
IS was Auguſt er his Caſe, pair'd. 


Good. The Roman Loſſes by War; and by - 


Fire, Argaſtus could quickly Supply, and 
Repair ; but for the Loſs of Two Friends, 
he lamented his whole Life after. Xerxes 
(a Vain, and a Fooliſh Prince) when he 
made War upon Greece,one told him,” would 
aever come to a Battel, Another, That be 
world find, only empty Cities, and Countries, 
for they waghl wtf, much as f the very 
Fame of bis coming. Others footh'd him in 
the Qpinioh of his Prodigions Numbers; and 
they all concurred to puff himup to his de- 
ſtruction, Only Demearatxs advis'd him, not 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, for . 


he 
| 


F 
{4 T4753 fff? 


© nf h.# 


He that | 
count of bis T. pi ks 


I the diſtribution of Humane ike! we. 
find, that a | jo part of it palleth a vg. 


| OL CO Y 


in, + 4g, Dor =, yel doing j 
Nothing « al Hor LR the whole, 
in doiog thinks] Fry agg Fe #6 @ . 


hours webeſtow. upon Ceremony,.- ——Y p -F 
vile. Attendances ;. Some: upon our Plea-. b 
ſures, and the, Remainder runs/at Waſte. 5 
What a; deal of Time is it. tl 


in Hopes, and Fears. Love, and Reve 
in Bal, Treats ples , 
hw for Offices, Soliciting of Cauſes, - 
Slaviſh Flatteries ? , The thoctchy of 
Iknow..is the Common Comp Dot] 
Fook, and Philoſophers; as. the ime, 
we have, were not ſufficient for « ohr duties.” 
But *tis with our Lives, as with Our ] Efates, 
a good Husband makes: a Little go. 
way 3 Whereas let the Revenue £ TE 
fall into the yk of a Prodig x; gone; 
ina FORE: ef oy we ime ed 
if it were well-employ'd,. were, abun- 
Jant! atly, coongh, to anſiver all the Ends, and 
. Purpoſes of, Mankind. : But, ,we, pager 
It away in y 5; Drink, Sleep, L wick. 
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Ambition ; fawning. Addreſſes, Envy, 
Rambling Voyages; Impertinent Studies, 
Change of. Counſels, and the like ;' and 
when our. Portion is ſpent, we. find the 
want of it,. though we-gave no heed to it 
in the Paſſage: Infomuch, ithat we have ra- 


ther Mad: our Life Short, than found it ſo. 


. You ſhall have ſome-People- perpetually 


playing with their. Fingers, Whiſtling , 
Humming, and Talking to themſelves , 


and Others conſume their days in the Com- 
poſing, Hearing , or Reciting of Songs , 


and ey, mane . How many:prectous Mor- 
nings do' we' thentt itt Cor tation with 
Barbers, Taylors, and Fire-Women, Pat- 
ching, and Painting, betwixt the 'Comb, 
and the Glaſs? A Comet muſt be call'd 
upon every Hair we cot; and* one Curle 4- 
miſs,” is. 4s mnch-as a Bodies Life is worth. 
The truth is, we are more folicitous about 
our Dreſs, than our Manners, and about 
the Order of our Perriwiggs, than that of 
the Government.” At.this rate, let us but. 
diſconnt , out of a Life of a Hundred 
years, that. Time which has been” ſpent 
upon Popular Negotiations, frivolous A- 
mours,, Domeſtick Brawls, *Sauntrings up 
and down, to no purpoſe; Diſeaſes thar 
we have brought our felves; and this 
large extent” of Life will,not amount per- 
haps to the Minority of another Man. It 
is a Long Being, but perchance a Shore Life. 
And Ki 2h the n of alt this ? -we 
Live as if we ſhould. never Dye, and with-' 


out 


"Ae ER. ts 
*% E130 23 oC PE 
S 3 4 
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out any thought of Humane Frailty , when | 3 
el the ver Yr we ow wa this x 4 

, or Thing, may Peony oog' be our 

laſt. . But the greateſt Loſs of Time, ts 

Delay, and Expectation , which depends 

upon the Future. We-let go the Preſent, 

which we have in. our own | Power, we 

look forward to that which depends upon 

Fortune, and fo quit a Certainty for an 

Uncertainty. . We-ſhonld do by Time, as 

we do by a Torrent, make Uſe of it while 

we may have it, for it will not laſt al- 

ways.  _ * : 

THE Calarnities of Humane Nature, 

may be Divided into ® the Fear of Death, * No Max” 

and the Miſeries , and Errors of Life, ©*** Hap 

And it is the great Work of Mankind, to bir bop 


Maſter the One, and to Reftife the O- /,,, ,, 
iQ ther : And ſo tp Live; as neither to make Death Ter- 
Life Irkſome to us, nor Death Terrible: ri. 
It ſhould be our Care, before we are Old, | 
to Live Well, and when we are fo, to Die 
well ; that we may expect our End with- 
out Sadneſs: For it is the Duty of Life to 
prepare our ſelves for Death ; and there 
1s not an hour we Live, that: does' not 
Mind us of our Mortality : Time Runs an, 
and all things have their Fate, though ir 
lies in the Dark : The Period is Certain 
to Nature, but, What am I the better for 
it, if it be not ſo to me? We propound 
Travels, Arms, Adventures, without ever 
conſidering that Death lies in the- way ; 
Our Term is ſet, and none of us Know how 
| s as Near - 
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s Lives, 
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Neat it is; but we are all of us Agreed, 
that the Decree is Unchangeable. Why 
ſhould we wonder, to have That be- 
fall us to Day, which might have hap- 
per'd to. us any Minute fince we were 
Born ? Let us therefore. Live as if every 
Moment were to be our Laſt; and ſet our 
Accompts Right, every day that paſles 
over our Heads.” We are not Ready for 
Death, and+ therefore we Fear it, becauſe 


. we do not know what wilt become 'of us 


when we are gone ; and that Conſideration 
ſtrikes us with an,_Inexplicable Terror. 
The way to avoid this DiſtraCftion, is to 
contract our Buſineſs, and qur Thonghts : 
when the Mind is once ſettled ; a Day, or 
an Age isall One to us, and the Series of 
Time, which is now our Trouble, will be 
then our Delight: For he thatis Steadily 
reſoly'd againſt all Uncertainties, ſhall ne- 
ver be diſturb'd with the Variety ef them. 
Let us make haſte therefore to Live, ſince 
every day to a Wiſe Man is a.New Life : 
For, he has done his buſineſs the Day be- 
fore, and ſo prepar*d himſelf for the next, 
that if it be not his Laſt, he knows yet that 
it might have been ſo. No Manenjoys the 
true Taſte of Life, but he that is willing, 
and Ready to Quit it. 

THE- Wit of Man js not able to Expreſs 


Mm > we take the Þ Blindneſs of Humane Folly, in taking 
Sh more care of fo much more Care of our Fortunes, our 


hr gens Houſes, and-our Money, than we do of 


- our Lives ; Every Body breaks in upon the 
| One, 


: 


' Caſion, and not. the . 
. never. put Time to Accompt,: which is the- 
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One, Gratis, but we betake our ſelyes to 
Fire, -and;Sword, if any. Mart invades the 
Other. There's no dividing in: the Cafe 
of Patrimony,, hut People-ſhare our Time 
with us at;pkaſyre : So:Profuſe are wei of 
that only thing,Qwhereof- we; may be Ho- 
neſtly Covetous.,.,' Tisa Common Practice _ 

to ask an; Hour or two of a Friend, for ſuch, 

. or ſuch a buſineſs, and it is as calily gran- 
ted ; both Parties ole _ the'Oc. 

hing jt ſelf; They 


moſt Valuable of all precious things ; - but 
becauſe they. do not ſee it, . they .reckon 
upon it. as! Nothing ;. and yet theſe Eafie 
en when they come to Dye, would give the 
whole World for thoſe hours again, which 
they ſo Inconſiderately caſt. away: before; 
but there's no recovering of them. If 
they could number their, Days: that are yet 
to. Come, as they can thoſe. that are alrea- 
dy. Paſt, How would thoſe. yery. People 
tremble at the Apprehenſion. of Dea 
ove a Hundred: year hence,; that riever 
0, much as think of it at, preſent, though 
they know not but it mayTtake them away 
the next Immediate Minute ? | *Tis-an 


. uſual faying, / would give. my Life. for ſwob 


or ſuch a Friend, when at- the ſame time 
we Do give it, without ſo much as think- 
ing of.jt-; Nays when That Friend is ne- 
ver the better for it; and we our ſelves the 


worſe. Our Time is ſet;.;and Day and . 
Night we T 


vel On, there's no;Baiting 
ET 2 by 
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y the , end /tis not in the Power of 
elther Printe;' "or People to prolong it. 


| but the Die tl that eyen 't ole 
"that Continnn the Uſe 


-are, as if TE juten even Fate it 
Lon Si what promilſes 
of Ameadmect If hey ſcape that Bout * F 
What mn eine, agal the Folly of 
their Miſ-fpeat Time! And yet, if ly 
Recover”, ' they Relapſe, No Man takes 
-Care to Live Well, but Long, when yet 
W4 is in every: Bodies Power todo the For- 
mer, and in no Mans to do the Latter. We 
laſh our Lives, in providing the very 
Fg of Life, and govern our ſelves 
ftillwith a] Regard to the Future'; So that 
Xedo not Properly Live, but we are about 
ENG How great a ſhame is it, to be 
2 ey new' Foundations of Life at our 
= for an Old Man, (that can 
OEM: only __ his Age by his Beard) with 
| one Foot in the Grave, to -go to School 
again. While . we are Young, we Ins) 
- Learn: Our Minds are Tractable, and 
-- 'our- Bodies fit for Labor,” and Stud 
but when Age'comes On, we are ſeiz'd w th. 
, and Sloth, afflicted with Diſca- 
ſes, and : at laſt we cheaye us» 2 1 »* 
Hnorant as we came into it; "Only w 
WE: . worſe than we were- Born -whi Rr 
= - bf Nature's Fault, bur Ours oy Ge ak 
= = pO Perfidy, &-c-are 
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1 wiſh with all my Soul, that Lhad. thought - 
of my End ſooner, but 1 muſt m1 he 
more. Haſte now, and Spurr on, like thoſe 
578 ſet. out | rgnpon A ras Tas It will 
AT to aps te, than not at all, 
it be byt only ro inſtruct me, how 
RT the Stage with Honor. 


"io the Diviſion of Life, there is. He e Time Prea 


| oY. Paſt, and.co Come. What we. Do, *"s Pap : 


is Shore ;' what we Shall do,..1s Dowbrfull; 
but, what we Heye: done, is Certain, and 
out, of the Power of Fortune.. The Paſſage 
be; "Time | is wonderfully quick, and a Man 
muſt look Backward to ſee it : .andin that 
Retro-ſpect, he has all paſt 4 AVIeR, 
the Preſent gives us | 
on "Tis but a Moment. that we Live, | 
and yet we are Dividing it into Childyeed, 
Youth, Mans Eſtate, and Ola 3th which 
Leger we bring. into that DAT ww Com- 
If we dg; not-watch,- we”: xohay our 


5 DOreunities 51 we Aa 
_ are left be N oe ngbe Fa ate 


us, the 5 Ferri are Ar come. The Pureſt 
PAT of our. Life runs Firſt, and-leaves on- 
yy the. Dregs at the Bottom : And That 
ime, which 5s good for detbrng elſe, we de- 
dicaze to Virtue; and on pe Dog 0p op rd to Be- 
gin to Live, at. af Age 
ple: arrive at. What greater Folly _ 
there be in the. World, than this Loſs of 
Time, the Future being ſo Uncertain, and 
the Dammages: ſo Irreparable ? If Death 
be Neceſſary, why ſhoul S Man "Rs 


s$o SEWBON | Cepaxis 
Thighs ond 


t of al SElle, 
fr fe having Tine to 
Ns VA World wonld' be y 
thework we have*to do; for” is 
C ought hot to Eb mY 1 


4 Te can ERE is making hat we can 4 pro- 
* call nothing perly i 2Þvir Own; but-our Time; Toa 
ery Bod; Haleador of it, that, has 
tot. If a Matt borrows a Heme, 

{only Here be 
d | h Givility is 


Ehijp IR. Of Why Lie. - 

[way whar he can never? reftoreme. But 

ot Time: is either Food: away from 
oln from usp0r> Z4ft+ of which, t 


20d a IT $9674 5 T4028 ; : 
COMPANY and Beal He grvitt 
© Devourers..o and our-Vices _— Comp, 


in Flux ;; Ts of 
when we 'pleaſe, ny will: abide the Time. 
Exagiiaegioe and Inf} ion, - But, Ps - 
has not-L e to look Back ; 
x args has; ”tis an Unpleaſaft thin to - 
pe IGN tobe repented of : \ here- 
as 
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asthe Conlcience of a good bife  2Man - 
into a-ſecure,. and: of a 
Felicity-never to. be hs Or i a- 


Wway-: Bur. he hath Gabe Life; :Is 
ſenar gn. Lora - —_— 


6d Ki bs ly 


Bur ſtill he that 1-03; rejoin ——— 
to os _ when his:Fate comes, whe- 
| will or no, 'be.at Leiſure to Dye. 
is: TimE:40: —prng' {1 the 


in Fears;' reg rg Chi dhood.; 
Nay , aPart of away; the-one ha , How 
great aPart it/runs away in Luxury, and 
Exceſs3'the: Ranging of our Gueſts, our 
Servants; and-our Diſhes ? As if. we were 
to Eat,” and Drink, 20t far Satietys but 
Ambition.': The Nights may.: well ſeem 
open Wins and Women the Day io 
oy omen.c) yis 
of -the; Night; and the 
Night in the "Apprehenſiog- -p&-:the Mor- 
ning. - There 18a hoo fg yeryPlea- 
fares, and This yexatious Hhovght 4g. The 


always : which is a Capker) in \delights, 
even of the Greateſt, and the moſt Fortu- 
nate of Men. 


' CHAP, KR. 


Of. @Bleſlin poof Prinac ha Lii- 
! fire! the wil tie Powerfall/ and 


Eminent, 'but the Pri 22 only” of liked I 
ors ; ;/For-it is "alone that ' live to 


aye) qr yr Us roighet Move Letire, 
erhimſelf from © Publick Bufinels*: His 
= were ftill pointing 'that way, 
and the higheſt Felicity which this Mi | 
| | in ProſpeCt, was the deyeſting 
| himſelf of that Tſ)ſtrions State, which, 
how =p ſoever in ſhew, had, at the 
| Bottom of it only Anxiety and Care. = 
it is Ong'thing to Retire for Pleaſure, | 
another thing for Virtue; which' muſt be 
AQive,- even in ther f /> og oc give 
Pro hat it has Tear ra Good, 
an&a*Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the 
we}}-being of Polterity. 'Zeno, and Chry- 
ling did greater thin Pngs in their Studies, 
if they had | born Offices, 
or given Laws: 5h In truth they = 
""Y 
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: not to one City Alone, but to all Mankind: 


theix Quiet contributed more to the Com- 
mon Benefit; © TY ry and Labour h 
of other 2 Retreat is not 
worth the w ks ck toes not afford a 
Man Greater Sn Bert Work than Bu- 
'on great Officers; "no: Canva ng for Pl 
Ces, no making of Parties : : No int- 


bi in my Peak v0-Ths 
75 char Bi I 1b Nas Lack cha 


: | ol Atreyu S Balfans. 

-Þ | is: well open thi in his Study, Ns 

2 may ſeem to do..nothing, at 

: greateſt things yes all cer ln Ar 
cacTay To ſuppl 

Frier p92 4 ny of ones or PP! _ 


lays down cular, Ie for t over! 1 f of 
our Lives, and the mo OL of: our 
not Capi in 


ONS, « umane 
the Preſent, but in * Taccecdi ''l Kieuers- 
tions. 


_ 


Chap.XX. Of a Happy Life. 
HE'that would'be-at/quiet, let him re- 
pair to his * Philofophy.” a Study. .that has 


Credit with all' ſorts bf Men. The Elo-'** 1% 


quence'of the Bar, or whatſoever elſe ad- 
dreſſes to'the People', is never without 
Enemies: but Philoſophy minds its own 
Buſineſs, and even the worſt have an Eſteem 
for't. There can never be ſuch a Conſpi- 
racy againſt Virtue; the World can never 
be ſo wicked, but the very Name of a Ph:- 
loſopher ſhall ſtill continue Venerable, and 
Sacred. And yet Philoſophy it-ſelf muſt 
be+ handled Modeſtly, and with Caution. 
But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his 
medling in the Broyl of a Civil War, and 
interpoſing himſelf in'the Quarrel betwixt 
two enrag?d Princes ?- He, that when Rome 
was ſplit into Two Fattions, betwixt Pom 

and Ceſar, declar'd himſelf againft Borh. 
I ſpeak this of Cat's laſt Part, for-in his 


Former time the Common Wealth was 


. made unfit for a Wiſe Man's Adminiftra- 
tion. All he could do then, was but Baw- 
' ling, and Beating of the Ayre z One while 
he was Lugg'd, and Tumbled by theRabble, 
Spit upon, and Drag'd ont of the Forum, 
and then again hurry*d out of the Senate- 
houſe to Priſon. There are ſome things 
which we propound Originally, and others 
that fall in as Acceſſory to another -Propo- 
ſition. Ifa Wiſe Man Retire, 'tis no mat- 
ter whether he does it, becaufe the Com- 
mon-wealth was wanting to Him, or be- 
caufe He was wanting to It. But, to what 
Repub- 


285 
@ Phuleſophy 


Study. 


Dee 
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Republick ſhall .-a; Man betake himſelf? 
Not. to Athens, where Socrates was ; con- 
denm'd; and whence Arifotle fled for fear 
he ſhould have been condemn?'d too ; and 
where Virtue was oppreſs'd by Enyy. Not 
to Carthage, where there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and Ingrati- 
tude. There is ſcarce any Government to 
be found, that will either endure a Wiſe 
Man, or which a Wiſe Man will endure : 
4 So that Privacy is made Neceſlary, becauſe 
3s the only thing which is Better, is no where 
; to be had. A Man may commend Naviga- 
tion, 'and yet Caution us againſt thoſe Seas 
that are Tronblefome, and Dangerous : 
So that he does as good as command me 
not to weigh Anchor. that commends Say- 
ling only upon theſe Terms. He that is a 
ſlave to Bulineſs, is the moſt wretched of 
Slaves. £ Por y fat | ”M 

. _ S8UT how get elf at Liberty ? 
d r.5herty is Þ We canrunany heedoior Money ; take 
co be Pur- any pains for Honor ; And why do we not 
oy ** yenture ſomething alſo for Leifure, and 
9 *i*- Freedom ? without which we muſt expect 
to live and dye in a Tumult : For, ſo long 
as we live in Publick, Buſineſs breaks in 
upen us, as one Billow drives on another ; 
and there's no ayoiding it with either Mo- 
deſty or Quiet. It is a kind of Winclpoo, 

that ſucks a Man In, and he can never di 
engage himſelf. A Man of Buſineſs cannot 
in truth be ſaid to Live, and not one of a 
Thouſand underſtands how to do it wy 
ow 
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how to: Live, and howto Dye;: is the Le(- 
fon bf every;moment of. our: Liyes: All 
other Arts have their Maſters, As a Bufie 
Life is always a Miſerable Life, -fo is it the 
greateſt of all Miſeries, to be perpetually 
employ'd upon.Orher peoples Buſineſs : For 
to Sleep, to Eat, to Drink at their hours, 
to walk their Pace, and.to Love, and Hate, 
as they do. is the vileſt of . Servitudes. 
Now: ough Buſineſs muſt be quitted, ler 
it not. be done: Unieaſonably ;, the longer 
we'defer it, the-more we endanger our Li- 
berty ; and-yet we muſt no more Fly be- 
fore:the Time, than Linger when the Time 
comes : Qr however, we mult not love Bu- 
ſineſs for Buſineſs fake ;, nor indeed do we, 
but for the.Profit that goes along with it : 
For we Love the Reward of Miſery, j_ 
we Hate the Miſery it ſelf. Many People, 
I know, ſeek Buſineſs without Chuſing it, 
and they are e'en weary of their Lives with- 
out it, for want of Entertainment in their 
own Thoughts : The Hours are Long, and 
Hatefoll to them when they are Alone, and 
they ſeem 8s ſhort on the other ſide in their 
Debauches. When they are no longer Can- 
didates they are Suffragants:: When they 
give over Other peoples Buſineſs, they do 
their Own 3 and pretend Buſineſs, but they 
make it, and-value themſclyes on 
—_— Men of Employment. Liberty is 
the thing which they are perpetually a wi- 
ſhing, and never come to Obtain: A thing 

neither to be Bought, nor Sold; but as 

| my 


g Stwrral 
People 
withdraw 
for fevns 
Eaas., 


at Nice falls of i 


cence, 'of-Fr ne £* 
ſel withour Ie and' SpeCtatbrs; 
feet it del cc no- 
omen be on Rick 


f: his:Luxury where no body was to 
| yon f? Ine not for. Ad- 


oy pee ara 
B4o them, for Vanity Gr Intempe- 
rance are fed with Oftentation.. 

HE that has liv'd atSeain a Storm; Jet 
him </Retire,” and\Dye inthe Haven Bur 
let his Retreat be t Oftentation; 
and wherein he may enjoy _— with: bY 
uu Conſcience, CANO: the W any tho 

, the Hatred . or the Deſire any 
thing: Not out & « a Malevolene Deteſta- 
tion of Mankind, but for'Satisfaction; and 
Repoſe. He hat ſhuns both Buſineſs, and 
Men, either out of Envy, | or. any. other 
Diſcontegt, his Retreat-is byt to the Life 
of a Mole: Nor does he Live to Himſelf, 
- a Wiſe: Man does. but to his Bed, his 

, and his Luſts. 'Many People ſeem 

we Fon out of a wearineſs of Publick 
Aﬀairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoint- 
ments ; and yet Ambirion finds them out 
even 
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_ even in that Receſs into which feats and 


Wearineſs had caſt them ; 


ſv does 
Linu +Pri ; 20d oſt ofthe Diltep rs 


ublick There are many per 

Lye Cloſe, not that they my Lv: Secuire- 

ly,;but*that th {preſs more Pri- 

ly; It is Conc, t their 

Sta that makes them Kk« er, for 

icy: yeat ſuch a Rate, "Thar fo be ſeen be- 

ore they be aware, 1s to be detedted, Cra- 

res jo a young Man Walking by himſelf; 
Have 6. Care, ſays he , of Lewd Compa 

Some, Men are Buſie i n Mo and make 


| Peace more Laborious and Troubleſome 


than War : Nay, and more Wicked too, 
when they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and. 
other Vices, which eyen the Licence of a 
Military Life would not endure. We.can- 
not call theſe People men of Leiſure, "that 
are. wholly taken up with their 'Pleaſures. . 
A Troubleſome Life1s much to be preferr'd 
before a ſlothfull one, and it is a Strange 
thing methinks, that any. Man ſhould fear 
Death, that has bury*d himſelf alive'; 'as 
Privacy, without Letters, is but the Bury- 


; on Man Quick. 


ERE are ſome that mike a Boaſt of 


their 4 Retreat, which is but a kind of La- « $-me aeex 
zy Ambition : they Retire, to make People 7:t're to ve 
talk of Them, whereas I would rather with- !-/£'4 


draw to ſpeak with my Self. And what 

ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 

ſpeak one of another ? I will ſpe of 

my Self; I will OS e, and on 
| n 
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7 nas my. Infirmitics.” ** F have no deſign to 
be cry*d.up' for a'Great Man, that hav re- 
nonded- the World,.in a Contempt of the 


Vanity, hd. Madneſs of: Humane Life; 1 


blame no body but "my Self, and I man 


cal to my ſelf. gHe'thar comes t &:or 
Fw Miſtaken, for 1 am not a Phyſctan, cian,. 


but SeeF Pong And { ſhall - welfegpogh 
content to have it aid,” when any AG | 
leaves me, 1 took, him for # Happy, 4 a 
Learned Man, aid irul T1 find no ſuch: mat- 


ter. I had rathet haye Retreat Par- 
- don'd, than rage Fg: are foniECrea- 
tures that .ConfoundtHeir Footinf' about 


their Dens, that t nay not be found otit, 
and ſo ſhould a Man in the't {of 
his Retirement. When the Door is open, 
the, Thief paſſes it by, as not worth. his 
while, but, whets' FPolced, ang SeaP'd, 
'Lisa tation for People to be pr 
To BS. f fray) *ys ſuch a Foy 's be 
out of bu St and ſees no Body, &C. this 
oe fog Matter for Diſcourſe, He That 

wht his Retirement roo Strict, and 'Se- 
vere, does as goods Call Company to 
take-Notice of it. 

-EVERY Man knows his Own Conſtitu- 


es og tion. © One © Eaſes his Stomach by Vomit, 


Another ſupports it with good Nouriſh- 
ment: he rhat has the Gout forbears Wine, 
and Bathing ; and every Man applies to the 
Part that is moſt Infirm. He that ſhews a 
Gouty Foot, a Lame Hand, or Contrafted 
Nerves, fhall be permitted co lie ſtill, As 
atten 
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attend his Cure. And why not ſo in the 
Vices of his Mind ? We muſt diſcharge all 
Impediments, and make way for Phileſo- 
phy, as a Study Inconſiſtent. with Common 
Buſineſs. To all other things we niaſt de- 
ny opr ſelves openly, and frankly ; When 
we are Sick, we. refuſe Viſits, keep our 
ſelves Cloſe, and lay aſide all Pyblick Cares: 
and ſha{l we not do as much when we Philo- 
ſophize ? Buſineſs is-the Drudgery of the 
World, and only fit for Slayes;. but Con- 
templation is the Work of Wiſe Men. Not 
but that Solitude, and Company may be 
allow'd to take their Turns : the One 
Creates in us the Love of Mankind, the 
Other, That of our ſelves : Solitude Re- 
lieves us when we are Sick of Company 
and Converſation, when we are weary of 
being Alone z Sa that the One Cures the - 
Other. © There is no Man, in fine, ſo miſe- 
rable, as he that ts at a loſs how to ſpend bis 
Time. He is Riftleſs in his. Thonghts ; 
unſteady in his Counſels ; Diſſatisfy'd with 
the' Preſent, Solicitous for the Future ; 
whereas he that prudently computes his 
Hours and his Buſineſs, does not only for- 
tifie himſelf againſt the Common Accidents 
of Life, but Improves the moſt Rigorous 
Diſpenſations of Proyidence to his Com- 
fort ; and ſtands Firm under all the Tryals 
of Humane Weaknels. | 
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CHAP. XAL 


The Contempt of Death makes all the Miſe- 
ries of Life Eaſy to us. 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Natural 
Deſire of Life, by a Philoſophical Con- 
tempt of Death; and to. convince the 
World, that there is no hurt int, and 
cruſh an Opinion that was brought up with 
vs from our Cradles. What help ? What 
Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay to 
HumaneFrailty,to carry it Fearleſs through 
the Fury of Flames, and upon the Points of 
Swords ? What Rhetorick ſhall we uſe to 
bear down the Univerſal Conſent of People 
to ſo dangerous an Error ? The Captious, 
and Superfine Subtilties of the Schools will 
never do the Work ; They ſpeak many 
ſharp things, but utterly unneceſſary, and 
void of Effect. The Truth of it is, there 
is. but one Chain that holds all the World 
in Bondage, and that's the Love of Life. - 
It is not that I propound the making of 
Death ſo Indifferent to us, as it is whether 
a Man's Hairs be Even, or Odd : For what 
with Self-Love, and an Implanted Deſire 
in every thing of Preſerving it ſelf, and a 
' long Acquaintance betwixt the Soul, and 
y ; Friends may be loth to part, and 
th may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though 
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though in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. 
Beſide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, 

' in the Dark, and under great Uncertain- 
ties of our Future State : So that People 
Dye in Tertor, becauſe they do not know 
whither they are to go, and they are apt 
to Phancy the worſt of what they do not 
underſtand : and theſe Thoughts indeed are 
enough to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolu- 

-tion, without a wonderfull Support from | 
Above. And moreoyer our Natural Scru- F 
ples, and Infirmities are afliſted by the 
Wits, and Phancies of all Ages, in their 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of a- 
nother World : Nay, taking it for gran- 
ted, that there will be a Reward, and Pu- 
niſhment, they are yet more afraid of an 
Annihilation, than of Hell ir ſelf. 

BUT, Whatis it we fear? Oh! *Tis 4 E 
zerrible thing to Dye. - But, is It not better ho 
Once to $ it, * than _— to Fear it ? **7i5 4Fol. Fo 
the Earth it ſelf ſuffers both With me, and 5 # Fear 2 
Before me. How many Iſlands are ſwal- 2%" : "I 
low'd up in the Sea? How many Towns | A 
do we Sail over? Nay, How many Na- 
tions are wholly Loſt, either by Inundati- 
ons, or Earthquakes? And, Shall I be a- 
fraid of my little Body ? Why ſhould I, 
that am ſure to Dye, and that all other 
things are Mortal, be fearfull of coming to 
my laſt Gaſp my. Self? It is the Fear of 
Death that makes us Baſe, and troubles, 
and deſtroys the Life that we would pre- 
ſerve: That Aggravates gs Es 

| 3 an 
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and makes them Formidable. We depend 

but upon a Flying Moment. Dye we muſt; 

but When ? What's that to us; It is the- 

Law of Nature ; the Tribute of Mortals, 

and the Remedy of all Evils. *Tis only the 

Diſguiſe that affrights us ; as Children that 

are Terrify'd with a Viſor. Take away 

the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, the 

Axe, the Guards, the Executioners, the 

Whips, and” the Wracks : take away the 

Pomp, I ſay, and the Circumſtances that 
accompany It, and Death is no more than 

what my Slave yeſterday Contemn'd : The 

Pain is nothing to a Fir of the Stone ; if it 

be Tolerable, ir is not Great; and if In- 
tolerable, it cannot laſt long. There is 

nothing that Nature has made Necelſlary, 

which 1s more Eafie than Death : We are 

longer a coming into the World, than go- 

ing out of it ; and there is not any Minute 

of our Lives, wherein we may not Reaſo- 

nably Expect it. 'Nay, 'tis but a Moments 

Work, the parting of the Soul, and Body. 

What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in Fear of 

any thing ſo Long, that is done ſo Soon ? 

> The Fcor NOR is it any great matter to *® over- 
7 v:atb 15 come this Fear : For we have Examples as 
+/ . Wellofthe meaneſt of Men, as of the grea- 
© teſt that have done it. There was a Fel- 

low to be expos'd upon the Theatre, who, 
in diſdain, thruſt a Stick down his Own 

Throat, and Choak'd himſelf :' And ano- 

ther on the ſame Occaſion, pretending to 

nod upon the Chariot, as if he were A 
Ca 
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caſt. his head betwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat till his Neck 


was broken. Caligula, upon a diſpute with 
Canis Flu ; do Tor figreer your ſelf, fays 


he, for I bave given Order to put you to Death. 
And I thank your moſt Gracious Majeſty for 
i, ſays Canw, glving.to anderftandy EeT- 


haps,. that under*his Government, Death 


was a Mercy. : For he knew, that Caligula 
ſeldome fail'd'of being as good as his Word 
inthat Caſe. He was at Play when the Of- 
ficer Carry'd him away to his Execution, 
and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, will you bear me Witneſs, when I 
am dead, and gone, that I bad the better of 
the Game. ' He was a Man exceedingly be- 
loy'd, and lamented : And for a Farewell, 
after he had Preach'd Moderation to his 
Friends : You, fays he, are here diſputing 
about the Immortality of the Soul, and T am 
now 4 going to learn the Truth of it \, If I dif- 
cover any thing upon that Point, you ſhall bear 
ont. Nay, the molt Timorous of Crea- 
tures, when they ſee there's no eſcaping, 
they- oppoſe themſelves to all Dangers , 
the Deſpair gives them Courage, and the 
Neceſlity overcomes the Fear. Socrates 
was Thirty days in Priſon after his Sen- 
rence, and had time enough to have Stary'd 
himſelf, and foto have prevented the Poy- 
{on ; but he gave the World the Bleſlin 

of his Life as long as he could, and took 
that Fatal Dravght , in the Meditation, 


and Contempt 0 


Death. Marcellinus, in 
U 4 


a De- 
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.a Deliberation upon Death, call*d { 
of delberat about him : One was ed 
and. Advisd what he himſelf would have 
' done in the Caſe : Another gave the Coun- 
ſel which he thought A314rcelinus would 
like beſt; but a Friend of his that was a 
Stoick; and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the Mat- 
ter to him after this manner. Marcellinu, 
| do not trouble your ſelf, as if it were ſuch 
a' mighty buſineſs that you have now in- 
hand ; 'tis Nothing to. Live z all your Ser- 
vanes 'do it, nay, your very Beaſts too ; 
, to Dy e Honeſtly, and Reſolutely, 
that's a rent point. Conſider with your 
ſelf, there's nothing - I genes in Life, but 
what you have taſted already, and that 
which is to come is but the fame over a- 
gain ; And how many Men are there in 
the World, that rather chuſe to Dye, than 
to ſuffer the Nauſcons Tediouſneſs of the 
Repetition ; Upon which diſcourſe he fa- 
 ſted himſelf to Death. It was the Cuſtom 
of Pacuuins to Solemnize in a kind of Pa- 
gentry: every day, his own Funerals. When 
hiad Swill*d, and Gourmandiz'd, to a 
Luxurjous, and Beaſtly Exceſs, he was car- 
ry'd away from Supper to Bed, with this 
Song and Acclamation, He has Liv'd, he 
has Liv'd. That which he did in Lewd- 
neſs, would become us to do in Sobriet ty 
and Prudence, If it ſhall pleaſe God to a d 
another Day to our Lives, let ys Fave 
receive it, but however, it is our Ha 
and Sccureſt Courſe, ſo to compoſe 
ſelves 
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| felves to Night, that we may have no An- 
INN Dependence upon to Morrow, He 
7 


bat can ſay, I have Livd this Day, makes _ 


the next clear gain, 


DEATH is the worſt that either the 


< Severity of Laws, or the Cruelty of Ty- © He «+ 
rants can impoſe upon us ; and it is the Deſpies 
Feays 


He. that is fortify'd againſt That, muſt cone ,,;y;,, 


Utmoſt extent of the Dominion of Fortune. 


ſequently be Superior to all other Difficul- 
ties that are but in the Way to't. Nay, 
and in ſome Occaſions, it requires more 
Courage to Live, than to Dye. He thar 
is not prepar'd for Death ,. ſhall be per- 
petually troubled, as well with vain Ap-. 
prehenfions, as with real Dangers. It is 
not Death it.ſelf that is Dreadfo 

Fear of it that goes before ir., When the 
Mind is under a Conſternation, there is no 
State of Life that can pleaſe us, for we do 
not ſo much endeavour to Ayoid Miſchiefs, 


as to Run away from them : and the grea- 


teſt ſlaughter is upon a flying Enemy. Had 
wa a Man —_— — out his Laſt _ 
or all, than lye Agonizing in pains, Con- 
Cami by Inches, loſing of his Blood by 
Drops, and yet how many are there that 
are ready to betray their (ny , and 
their Friends? and to proſtitute their ve- 
ry Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve 2 
Miſerable Carkaſs ? Madmen, and Chil- 
_ dren have no apprehenſion of Death, and 
it were a ſhame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as much toward our ſecurity, — 

> Folly. 


1, but the 
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Folly. But, the great matter is to Dye 
Conſiderately, an CRE upon, the 
Foundation of Virtue z, For Life, in it ſelf, 
is Irkſome; and only Eating, and Drin- 
king,. and Feeling in 2 Circle. ; 
HOW many are there that betwixt the 
d Apprehenſions of Death, and -the Miſe- 
ries of Life, are, at their Wits End what 


' to do with themſelves ? wherefore, let ys 


fortifie our ſelves againlt thoſe Calamities, 
from which the Prince is no more exempt 
than the Beggar. Taapey the Great had 
his. head taken off by -a Boy, and an Eu- 
nuch (young Prolomy, and Photinus.) Cali- 
gula commanded the Tribune Decimms to 
kill Lepidus ;, and another Tribune (Che- 


' reas) did as,much for Caligxls, Never was 


any Man fo Great, . but he was as Liable to 
or Miſchief, as he was Able to do it. 
Has not a Thief, or an Enemy your Throat 
at his Mercy? Nay, and the meaneſt of 
Servants has the Power of Life, and Death 
over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemas 
his own Life, may be the Maſter of Ano- 
ther bodies. You will find in. Story, that 
the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been as 
Fatal, as that of Tyrants: And what mat- 
ters it, the Power of him we Fear, when 
the thing we Fear is in every Bodies Power ? 
Suppoſe. I fall into the hagds of an Enemy, 
and the Conqueror Condemns me to be led 
in Triumph : It is but carrying me thither 
whither 1 ſhould have gone without him ; 
that is to ſay, toward Death, _—_ I 

| Ve 
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have been marching ever ſince I was born, 
It is the Fear of our Laſt hour that diſquiets 
all the Reſt. By the Juſfice of all Conſti- 
tutions, Mankind js condemn'd to a Ca- 
pital Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable 
would that Man appear, who being Sen- 
tencd to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he might 
be the laſt Man brought to the Block? 
Some Men are particularly afraid of Thun- 
der, and yet extremely careleſs-of Other, 
and of greater Dangers : as if That were 
all they have to Fear. Will not a Sword, 

a Stone, a Feaver, do the work as well? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet 
braver to Dye with a Stroke, than with the 
Bare Apprehenſion of it : Beſide the Vani- 
ty of Imagining, that Heaven ang Earth 
ſhould be put into ſuch a Diſorder only for 
the Death of one Man. A Good, and a 
Brave Man is not mov'd with Lightening, 
Tempeſts, or Earthquakes : but perhaps 
he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into 
that Gulph , where otherwiſe he ſhould 
only fall : the cutting of a Corn, or the 
ſwallowing of a Fly, 1s enough to difpatch 

a Man; and 'tis no matter how great That 

is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long 

as Death it ſelf is but Little. Life is a ſmall 

matter ; but *tis a matter of Importance to 

Contemn it. Nature that Begot us, ex- 

pells us, anda better, anda fafer Place is 

provided for us. And what is Death, but 

a Ceaſing to be what we were before ; we 

are 
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are kindled, and put out , to Ceaſe to Be, 


 andnot toBegin to Be, is the ſame thing ? 


e To what 
ead ſhould 
we Cove 


Life ? 


We Dye daily ; and while we are gtowing, 
o_ Life apa 2 eve 4p _ 

takes away of it : at's 
Hiſt is Loſt: Nay, Pe divide with Death 
the yery Inſtant that we Live. As the laſt 
Sand in the Glaſs does not Meaſure the 
Hour, but finiſhes it ; ſo the Laſt moment 
that we Live does not make up Death, 
but concludes. There are ſome that Pray 
more earneſtly for Death, than we do for 


. Life; but It is better to receive it cheer- 


fully when it Comes, than to haſten it be- 
fore the time. 

BUT, What 5s it that we would live any 
langer for ? © Not for our Pleaſures ; for 
thoſe we have taſted over and over, even 
to Saticty .; ſo that there's no point of 
Luxury that*s New to us ; But a Man would: 
be loth to leave his Country, and bis Friends 
behind bim. That is to ſay, he would have 
them go Firſt ; for that*s the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well ! But I would fain live to 
do mare Good, and diſcharge my ſelf in the 
Offices of Life :, As if to Dye were not the 
Duty of every Man that Lives. We are* 
loth to Leave our poſſeiſions; and no Man 
Swims well with his Luggage. - We are all 
of us equly Fearful of Death, and Igno- 
rant of Life : But, what can be more ſhame- 
ful, than to be Solicitous upon the Brink 


. of Security 2 If Dzath beat any time to be 


Fear'd, it is Always to be Fear'd; _ 
| c 
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the way never to Fear it, .is to. be often 

thinking of it. To what end is it to pet 

off, for a little while, that which we cannot 

avoid ? He that Dyes, does but follow him 

that is Dead. Why are we then ſo long a- 

fraid of that which is ſo little a while a doing ? 

How miſerable are thoſe.People that ſpend 

their Lives in the Diſmal Apprehenſions of 

Death ? For, they are beſet on all hands, 

and every Minute in Dread of a ſurprize. 

We muſt therefore look about'vs, as if we 

were in an Enemies Country ; and Conſider 

our Laſt hour, not as the Puniſhment, but » 
as the Law of Nature ; The Fear of it isa 

Continual Palpitation' of the: Heart, and 

he that overcomes That Terror, ſhall ne- 

ver be troubled with any Other. wage is a 
Navigation; we are perpetually wallow- 

ing, you daſhing one againſt Te 1 | 
Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack, but we b- 
are always in Danger, and in Expectation 4 


of it. d, what 1s it when it comes, but 2 
either the End of a Journey, or a ? 


It is as great a Folly to Fear':Death, as to 
Fear Old Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it ſelf); 
for he that would not Dye, ought noto 
Live, ſince Death is the Condition of Life : 
Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to Fear a thing 
that is Certain; for where there is no 
Doubr, there is no place for Fear. | 
We are ſtill chiding of f Fate, and eveh * 7 Dye is 
_ thoſe that exaCt the moſt Rigorous Juſtice # 0b'y v4 
betwixt Man, and Man, are yet themſelves '**- 
Unjuſt to Providence. Why was ſuch a Qne 
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rakhen away :in.the Prime of his Years? As if 
ie: were. the Number of years that makes 
Death eafie to us, and not the Temper of 
the Mind. * He that wonld Live a little 
Longer to Day, would be as loth to Dye a 
= ar what por Hence. But, which is more 
Reaſonable, for Us to obey Nature, or for 
Nature to obey us? Go we muſt at Laſt, 
and no Matter how ſoon : *Tis the. Work 
of Fate to make us Live Long, but *tis the 
Buſineſs of Virtue to make a ſhort Life ſuf- 
ficient. Life is tobe meaſur'd by Attion, 
tot by Time ; a Man may Dye Old at 
Thirty, and: Young at Fourſcore. Nay, 
the One Lives after Death, and the Other 
Periſh'd before he Dy'd. I look upon Age 
among the Effefts of Chance. How Long 
I ſhall Live is in/the Power of Others, but 
It is in my Own. how Well. - The largeſt 
ſpace of Time, is to Live till a Man is 
Wiſe. He that Dyes of Old Age, does 
no more than/go to Bed when he is weary. 
Death is the Teſt of Life, and it is.that 
only whickidiſcovers what we are, and di- 
MKinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation, and Vir- 
tune. ' A Man may Diſpute, Cite Great Au- 
thorities, Talk Learnedly , Huff it out, 
and yet be Rotten at Heart. But let us 
Soberly attendour Buſineſs, and ſince it is 
Uncertain:When, 'or Where we ſhall Dye, 

* detus look for: Death .in all Places, and at 
- all Times : We can never Study that Point 
too much, which we can never come to 
'Experiment,, whether we know it or 1 
- re 
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It is aBleſſed'thing to diſpatchthe Buſineſs 
of Life' befofe.'we Dye ; and then to;Ex- 
pedt Death 4in''the Poſſeffiod bf-a''H: 

Life. He's the Great Man; thatis willing 
. to Dye, whe his Life/is pleaſkar) tb. him; 
An Honeſt Life- is not a-Greater. Good 
than an Honeſt Deaths, -'How-rhany Brave 


young Men, by'af Inſtinct 'of Nature, are 


carry?d on to-Gtear Actions,and even'to 
the Contetipt of all Hazards © +: 1 i 


ZOFZ 


”?TIS Childith to go'out:of i their /World £7; cyir- 


heCoveringoftheSoul: 


eh 
out Souls Itrahated With Light: and/Glos 
ry ** AXGNfY withonra Shadow; \nGlory 
that ſhall ſurround us, and/froni. whence 
we ſhall look down, and ſee Day, and Night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our Eyes 
toward the Lamp of 'Heayen without daz-. 
ling, What ſhall we do when we come to 
behold the Divine Light in its Nluftrious 
Original ? T hat Death which we ſo much 
dread, and decline, is not a Determinati- 
on, but the Intermitſſion of a Life, which 
will return again. All thoſe things that 
are the very Cauſe of Life, are the way to 
Death : We Fear it, as we do Fame, but it 
IS a rear Folly to Fear Words. - Some 
People are ſo impatient of Life, that they 
are ſill wiſhing for Death, but he or 
wiſhes 


tute Th Yarkrizfs/ ſhall be Diſtaſed, and 


f-Ulſcover the Secrets:of Nas 
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A wiſhes to. Dye, does not deſire i it ; Let; us 
.F rather wait. God's Pleaſure, and Pray, for 
3 | wo and Life. If we. haye a Mind to 
:- .do we wiſh to Dye? If we haye 

Dye, we cmmng do it. without tal- 
ami of it. .. deal more Re- 
ſolute in the Atticlec Death it ſelf, than 
they are about the DptaÞ. of it, For 
it gives a Man Courage, to Conſider, that 
his Fate is Inevitable; flow. Approa- 


ches of Death-are-the moſt Troub hack 
6063 eBay Gi who, u 
on his wounds, -will direct his Adreclatie' 
weapon. aiay Hegnts - 4 


RE rn RO 

or Dye; an _ 

this we are ſure of, te; $5.4 
 Continnal Slavery, as t —_— it 6 
Certain Liberty. - : 
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Conſolations againſt Death from the Pro- 


Y be Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, 
- where we are to expect Another Ori- 
ginal, and Another State of Things ; We 
ave no ProſpeCt of Heayen Here, but at 
a Diſtance; Let us therefore expect. our 
Laſt, and Decretory Hour, with Courage. 
The Laſt (I fay.) ro our Bodies, but not: 
to our Minds : Our Luggage we miſt leave 
behind us,. and return as Naked out of the 
World, as we came Into't. The day which. 
we fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth-day © 
our Eternity ; and it is the only way to*t-: 


So that what we Fear as a Rock, proves. 


to be but a Port; In many Caſes to be 
Deſir?d,. Never to be Refusg'd ; and he that 
Dyes Young, has only made a Quick Voy- 
age on7t.. Some are Becalm'd ;. Others cut 
it away before the Wind ; and we Live jult 
as we Sail : Firſt we run our Childhood out: 
of ſight ; our” Youth next ; and then our 


Middle Age : After That, follows Old Age, - 


and brings us to the Common End of Man- 
kind: --It is a great Providence. that: we 
haye more ways Out of the World, than 
we haye Into't. Qur Security 5.495 
a Poinr, 


WH 
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a Point, the very Article of Death. It 


draws a great many Bleflings into a, very 
Narrow Compaſs; And although the Fruic 
of it does not ſeem to extend to the.De- 
fun, yet the Difficulty of it is more than 
ballanc*d by the Contemplation of the Fu- 
ture. Nay ; ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs 
of This World ſhould be Forgotten; or 
my Memory traduc'd, What's all this to 
me? I have done my Daty. Undoubtedly 
That which puts an End to all Other Evils, 
cannot be a very great Evil it Self; and yet 
it is no Eaſie thing for Fleſh and Blood ro 
deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes? If 
it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we 
Fear it ? One Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs, 
Another Leaps the Garret Window to a- 
void a Cholerick Maſter ; a Third runs a- 
way, and Stabs himſelf, rather than he will 
be brought back again. We ſee the Force, 
even of our Infirmities, and ſhall we not 
then do greater things for the Loye of Vir- 
tve ? To ſuffer Death, is but the Law of 
Nature; and it is a great Comfort that it 
can be done but Once; In the very' Con- 
vulfions of it, we have This Conſolation, 
that our Pain is near an end, and that 
it frees us from all the *Miſeries of Life. 
Whart'it is, we Know- not; and it were 


* Raſhto Condemn, what we do not Under- 


ſtand : Bat this we Preſume, either that 
we ſhall paſs ont of This into a Better Life 
where we ſhall live with Tranquility and 
Splendor in Diviger Manſions, or elſe-re- 
turn 
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turn to our. Firſt Principles, free from the 
Senſe of any Inconvenience. There's No- 
thing Immortal, nor Many thingsLaſting ; 
but by Diverſe ways every thing.comes to 
an End. What an Arrogance 1s it then 

when the World it ſelf ſtands Condemn'd 
to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould ex- 
pect to live for.Eyer ? It is Unjuſt not to 
allow unto the Giver, .the Power of difpo- 
ling of his Own Bounty ; and 2 Folly, on- 
ly to value the Preſent. ,Death. is as much 


a Debt, as Mony; and Life is but a Jour- 


ney towards it. Some diſpatch it Sooner, 
others Later 3 but we muſt All have the 
{ame Period. The Thunder-Bolt is un- 
doubtedly Juſt, that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a Veneration. 
A Great Soul takes no Delight in Staying. 
with the Body, it conſiders whence it Came, 
and Knows whither it is to Go. , The day, 
will come, that fhall ſeparate this Mixture 
of Soul, and Body; of Divine, and Hu- 
mane : My Body I will leaye where I found 
it ; My SoulI wilt reſtoreto Heaven, which 
would have been There already, but for 
the Clog that keeps it down : And beſide z 
How many Men have been the-worſe for 
longer Living, that might have dy*d wirh 
Reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 
away ? How many Diſappointments of 
Hopeful Youths, that have prov*d Diſſo- 
lute Men ? Over and above the Ruines, 
Shipwracks, Torments, Priſons, that at- 
tend Long Life : A Bleſſing ſo yogi 

X 2 that 
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that if a Child were in Condition to Judge 
of it,  andat Liberty to Refuſe it, he would 
not take it. _ 

©;7bat God  ® WHAT Providence has made Neceſ- 
oo es. fary, Humane Prudence ſhould comply 
Mas ſboutd With Cheerfully : As there is a' Neceſlity 
corply with of Death, {o that N eceſlity IS Equal, and 
Cheerfully. Invincible. No Man has cauſe of Com- 
I for that which Every Man mult ſuf- 

er as well as himſelf, When we ſhould 

dye, we Will not, and when we would net, 

we maſt : But, our Fate ts Fixt, and Una- 
voidable is the Decree. Why do we then 

ſtand. Trembling when the Time comes ? 

Why do we not as well lament that we did 

not Live a Thouſand years ago, as that we 

ſhall not be alive a Thouſand years hence ? 

*Tis but travelling the Great Road, and to 

the Place whither we muſt All go at Laſt : 

'Tis but ſubmitting to the Law of Nature, 

and to That Lot which the whole World 

has ſuffer?d, that is gone Beforeus ; and fo 

muſt They too, that are to Come Aftet us. 

Nay , how many Thoufands, when our 

Time comes, will Expire in the ſame Mo- 

ment with us? He that will not Follow, 

ſhall be drawn by Force : And, Is it pot 

much. better now to do That willingly, 

which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do in 

ſpite of our Hearts? The Sons of Mortal 

Parents, muſt expe a Mortal Poſterity ; 

Death is the End of Great and Small. We 

are Born Helpleſs, and expos'd to theInju- 

ries, of all Creatures, and of all Weathers. 

"2" + The 
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The very Neceſlaries of Life are Deagly to 
us. We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, 
in our Cups,and in the. very Air we Breathe; 
Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for 
we come into the World Weeping ; and in 
the Middle of our Deſigns, while we.are 
meditating great Matters, and ſtretching 
of our Thoughts to After Ages, Death 
cuts us off, and our longeſt Date is only 
the Revolution of a few years. One Man 
Dyes at the Table; Another goes away 
in his Sleep; a.Third in his Miſtreſs's 
Armes; a Fourth is Stabb'd ; Another is 
Stung with an Adder, or Cruſtd with the 
Fall of a Horſe. We have ſeveral ways 
to our End, but the End it ſelf, which is 
Death, is ſtill the lame. Whether we dye 
by a Sword, by a Halter, by a Potion, or 
by a Diſeaſe, *tis all but Death. A Child 
dies in the Swadling Clouts, and an Old 
Man at a Hundred, they are Both Mortal 
alike, though the One goes ſooner than' 
the Other. All that ljes betwixt the Cradle, 
and the Grave, is Uncertain. If we com- 
ute the Troubles, the Life even of a Child 
is Long; if the Swiftneſs of the Paſſage, 
That of an Old Man is ſhort : The whole 
is ſlippery, and Deceitful, and only Death 
Certain z and yet all People Complain of 
That which never Deceiv*d any Man. Se- 
necio rals'd himſelf from a ſmall Beginning, 
to a Vaſt Fortune, __ very well skill'd 
in the Faculties both of Getting, and of 
Keeping and eigher of them was ſufficient 
| | oo for 
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for the doing of his Buſineſs. He, was 2 
Man Infinitely Careful; both* of his Patri- 
mony. and of his Body. He gave mea 
Mornings Viſit (ſays our Author) and af- 
ter that Viſit, he went away, and ſpent 
the reſt of the day with a Friend of his that 
was deſperately Sick. At Night he was 
Merry at Supper, and ſeizd immediately 
after with a Squincy, which diſpatcd him 
in a few hours. This Man that had Mony 
at Uſe in all Places, and in the very Courſe, 
and Height of his Proſperity, was thus Cut 
off. How Fooliſh a thing 1s it then for a 
Man to flatter himſelf with Long Hopes, 
and to Pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? 
Nay, the very Preſent flips through our 
Fingers, and there is not that moment 
which we can call our Own. -How vain a 
thing is it for us to enter upon Projects? 
and to fay to our ſelves, Well! Ill yo 
Build, Purchaſe; Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Set- 
tle my Affairs, and then Retire." We are all 
of us Born to the ſame Caſualties ; All e- 
qually Frail, and Uncertain of To morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we Pray for Life, . 
we Eecarn to Dye; by ſeeing the Sacrifices 
Kill'd before us. But, there's no Need of 
a Wound, or 'Searching the Heart for'r, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or Smothering 
of a Pillow will do the Work. All things 
have their Seaſons; they Begin, they En- 
creaſe, and they Dye. The Heavens and 
the Earth grow Old, and aze appointed 
their Periods. That which we call _ 

| | \ bs but 
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a Progreſs to Life ; 'only our Thoughts 


Forward upon things to Come. ' All things 
under the Sun are Mortal Cities, Empires; 
and the wb $10 ne, | pad ſhall be a 
Gyeſton ere they Were, and perchance 
whether 'eyer they had a Being. Or no. 
Some will be deſtroy'd- by War ; Others 
by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes. 
Why ſhould it trouble me then to Dye, as 


A Great Mind Submits it ſelf to God, and 
ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Uni- 
verſe will otherwiſe bring to paſs upon 
Neceſlity. That good Old Man Baſſis 
though with one Foot in the-Grave) How 
hearful a Mind does he bear! He lives in 
the View of Death, and Contemplares his 
Own End with leſs Concern of Thought, 
or Countenance, than he would do Ano- 
ther Man's. It is a hard Leſflon, and we 
area long time a Learning of it, to receive 
our Death without Trouble, eſpecially in 
the Caſe of Baſu. In Other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be 
Cur'd, a Fire Quench'd, a falling Houſe 
either Prop'd, or Avoided ; the Sea may 
Swallow a Man, and throw him Up again. 
A Pardon may Interpoſe betwixt the Axe 
and the Body ; bur in the Caſe of Old Age 
there's no Place for either Hope, or In- 
terceſſion. Let us Live in our Bodies 
therefore, as if we were only to Lodge in 
X 4 them 


is but a Pauſe, or Suſpenſion ; and, in truth, 
"_ look downward upon the Body, and not. 


a Fore-Runner of an Univerſal Diſſolution? + 
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. them This Night, and to leaye them To 
morrow. | It is the frequent Thought of 
Death that muſt fortifie us againſt the Ne- 

. ceſlity. of it. 'He that has Armn'd himſelf 

againſt Poverty , ws Bebpoen come to 

Live in Plenty. A may ſtrengthen 

himſelf againſt Pain, and yet live in a State 

. of Health; Againſt the. Loſs of Friends, 

and never Loſe any : But he that fortifies 

himſelf againſt the Fear of Death, ſhall 
moſt certainly have Occaſion to employ 
that Virtue:- It is the Care of a Wiſe, 
and a Good Man to look to his Manners, 
and Aftions ; and rather how well he Lives, 
than how Long : For to Dye Sooner, or 

Later, is not the Buſineſs, but to Dye 

Well, or Ill ; For Death brings us to Im- 

mortality. T6: : 


CHAP. 111. 
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CH AP. XXIII 


Againſt Immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
of Friends. 


A TEXT to the Encounter of Death in 

NV our Own Bodies, the moſt ſenſible 
Calamity to an Honeſt Man.is the Death 
of a Friend ; and we are not-in-truth with- 
out ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe that 
have prefetr'd a Friends Life before their 
Own; and yet this Affliction, which by 
Nature is ſo Grievous to us,-is, by Vir- 
oy, and Providence, made Familiar, and 

aſe. | 

TO Lament the Death of a Friend, is 


both # Natural, and Juſt: A Sigh, or a * Soow 
Tear I would allow to his Memory ;' hut no »ithi« 
Profuſe, or Obſtinate Sorrow ; Clamorous, Fo: 's 


and Publick Lamentations are not ſo much 
the Effetts of Grief, -as of Vain-Glory. 
He that is ſadder in Company than Alone, 
ſhews rather the Ambition of his. Sorrow, 
than the Piety of it. Nay, and in the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſion, there fall out Twenty 
things that ſet him a Laughing. -At the 
long Run,. Time Cures All, but it were 
better done by Moderation, and Wiſdome. 
Some People do as good as fet a watch up- 
on themſelyes, as if they were afraid -= 
| 32%. or 
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their Grief would make an Eſcape. The 
Oſtentation of Grief is many times more 
than the Grief it ſelf. When any Body fs 
within Hearing, what Groans, and Out- 
cries ! when they are Alone, and Private, 
all is Huſh, and Quiet : So ſoon as any bo- 
dy comes in, they are at it 'again ; and 
down they throw themſelves npon the 


Bed; fall to wringing of their hands, and 
wiſhing of Ives dead ; which they 
might better have dons by themſelves ; 
but their ſorrow goes off with the Compa- 
ny. We forſake Nature, .and run over to 
the PraQtices of the People , that. never 
were the Authors of any thing that is Good, 
If Deſtiny were to be wrought upon by 
Tears, I would allow you to ſpend your 
days, and nights in Sadneſs, and Mourning ; 
Tearing of your Hair, and Beating of your 
Breaſts ;. bur if Fate be Inexorable, and 
Death will Keep what he has Taken, 
Grief" is to no Purpoſe. And yet I would 
not Adviſe Inſenſibility, and Hardneſs ; 
It were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, not 
to be moy'd at the ſeparation of Familiar 
Friends, and Relations : Now, in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, we cannot Command our ſelves ; we 
cannot forbear weeping, and we Ought 
not to Forbear : But, Jet us not paſs the 
Bounds of Aﬀection, and run into Imita- 
tion; within Theſe Limits it is ſome caſe 
to the Mind. 


A Wie 
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A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears in 


3I5 


b Some Caſes, and Cannot Avoid theit/in ® 5910w 
| Others. When one is ſtrack with the Sijt- /s iz /one 
' prize of Nil News, as the Death of a Friend, £95 4 


or the like; or upon the Laſt Embrace o! 
an Acquaintance under the Hand of af Ex- 


owavle , 
dad Inevis 
table i4 


ectutionfter, he lies under a Natural Neceſfi- ocye-s. 


ty of Weeping, and Ed ave, In Ano- 


er Caſe we may Indulge our Sorrows, as 
upon the Memory of a Dead Friends Con- 


verſation, or Kindneſs, one tnay let fall 


Tears of Generofity, and Joy. We Fa- 
your the One, and we are Overcome with 
the Other; and This is Well : but we are 
not upon any Terms to Force them ; They 
may flow of their Own accord, without 
derogating from the Dignity of a Wife 
Man ; who at the ſame time both preſerves 
his Gravity , and Obeys Nature, Nay, 
there is a Certain Decorum even in Wet- 
ping : for Exceſs of Sorrow is as Fooliſh 
as Profuſe Laughter. Why do we' not as 
well Cry, when our Trees that we took 
Pleaſure in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the 
Loſs of Other Satisfaftions? When the 
next Seaſon repairs them, either with the 
ſame again, or Others in their Places. We 
may accuſe Fate, * but we cannot alter it, 
for it is Hard, and Inexorable, and not to 
be Remov?d, either with Reproaches, or 


Tears.  ., They may carry us to the Dead, . 


but never bring them back again to Us. 
If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sor- 
tows, Fortune never will ; One is RR 
FER, 4” | wit 
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with Poverty ; Another Solicited with 
Ambition, and Fears the very Wealth that 
he Coyeted : One is troubled for the Loſs 
of Children; Another for the Want of 
them ; $o that. we ſhall ſooner want Tears, 
than matter for them ; let us therefore 
y-us That for which we have ſo much 

ccaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of 
an Uneaſineſs, and Trouble; but it is ra- 
ther Voluntary, than Natural: and it is 
Cuſtome, more than Senſe, that affefts ys : 
We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow upon our 
ſelves, than Submut to it : as People Cry 
when they haveCompany, and when no body 
looks on, all's well again. Fo Mourn with- 
out Meaſure, is Folly, and not to Mourn 
at all, is Inſenſ6bility. The beſt Temper 


"is betwixt Piety, and Reaſon, to be ſen- 
ſible, but neither Tranſported, nor Caſt 


down. He that can put a ſtop to his Tears, 
and Pleaſures, when he will, is ſafe. It is 
an Equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, 
or too Hard. Weare Overcome by the 
One, and we are put to ſtruggle with the 


Other. There is a Certain Intemperance 


in That Sorrow that paſſes the Rules of 
Modeſty ; and yet. great Piety is in many 
Cafes a Diſpenſation to good Manners. 
The Loſs of a Son, or of a Friend, cuts a 
Man to the Heart, and there's no oppoſing 
the firſt Violence of this Paſſion ; but when 
a Man comes once to deliver himſelf wholly 
up to Lamentations, he is to TIC, 
| 't 
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that though ſome Tears Deſerve Compaſ- 
ſion; Others are yet Ridiculons. '' A Grief 
that's Freſh, finds Pity,'and Comfort ; but 
when *tis Inveterate *cis Laugh'd at, for' 
*tis either Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide 
that, to Weep exceſlively for the Dead, is 
an Aﬀront to the Living. The moſt Juſti- 
fiable Canſe of Mourning is to fee Good 
Men come to Hl Ends, and Virtue Oppreſt 
by the Iniquity of Fortune. But in This 
Cafe too they either ſuffer Reſolutely, and 
yield us Delight in their Courage, and Ex- 

ample; Or Meanly, and ſogive us the leſs 
trouble for the Loſs. He that dies Cheer- 
fully Dryes up my Tears, and he that dies 
Whiningly , does not Deſerve them. 1 
would bear the Death of Friends, and Chil- 
dren, with the fame Conſtancy thatT would 
expect my Own ; and no.more Lament the 
One, than Fear the Other. He that be- | 
thinks himſelf, - how often Friends have 
been Parted, will find more tire loſt a- 
mong the Living, than upon the Dead 
and the moſt Deſperate Mourners are they, 
that car'd leaſt for their Friends when they 
were Living ; for they think to Redeem 
their Credits for want of Kineneſfs ts'the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravidgs' after the 
Dead. Some, (Fkndw) will have Grief 
to be only the Perverſe Delight of a Reſt- 
teſs Mind ; 'and Sorrows, and Pleaſures to 
be near Akin: and there are; Pm Confi- 
dent, that find Joy even In their Tears. 
But which is more Barbarous, 'to be _ 
| 7 
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ſible of Grief for the Death of a Friend, 
or to: Fiſh for. Pleaſure in Grief, when a 
Son perhaps is burning, or a Friend ex- 
toy? : To forget ones Friend, to bury 
the Memory with the Body; to. Lament 
out of Meaſure is all Inhumane. - He that 
is Gone, either would not have his Friend 
Tormented, or does not know that he js 
ſo : If he does not Feel it, ?tis Superftuous ;, 
If he does, *tis Unacceptable to him. If 
Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may, 
for Immoderate. Mourning leſſens a Man's 
Character : *Tis'a ſharnefull thing for. a 
Wiſe Man:to make the Wearineſs of Grie- 
ving the Remedy of it. In-Time, the 
moſt Stubborn Grief will leave us, if in 
Prudence we do not leave That Firſt. 
| BUT, Do I Grieve for my Friends ſake, 
E11oGricue or for my cOwn? Why ſhould i afflift my 
yore ſo' ſelf for the Loſs of him that is either Hap- 
Sakes, than Py, or pot at all in Being? In the One 
for Onur aſe, *tis Envy, and in the Other *tis Mad- 
Fricads. neſs. We are apt to ſay, What would / 
give to ſee him again, and to enjoy bis Con- 
verſation! I was never ſad in his Company ; 
Heart leap d when ever 1 met bum, I 
bim whereever 1 0: All that's to be 
$5 


% 


Ay 

Wart | | 

faid is, The Greater the Loſs, the Greater 
is the Virtue to Overcome it. If Grieving 
will do no Good , 'tis an Idle thing to 
Grieve 3; And if That which has befallen 
One Man remains to'All, it .is as Unjuſt to 
Complain, - The whole World 1s upon the 
March toward the ſame Poiat ; Why do 
| we 
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we not Cry: for our ſelyes that are to fol- 
low, as well as for him that's gone Firſt. 
Why do we not as well lament before hand, 
for That which we know will be, and can- 
not ly but be? He is not Gone, but 
Sent . As there are many things that 
he has Loſt, ſo there are many things that 
he does not Fear : as Anger, Jealouſic, En- 


vy, &c. Ishe rot more Happy in Dering 


Nothing, than Miſerable in what he has 
loſt? We:do not mourn for. the Abſent, 
why then for the Dead; who are ecffectual- 
ly no Other ? We have Loft one Bleſſing, 
But we have many Left ; And ſhall not all 
theſe Satisfaftions Support us againſt One 


Sorrow ? 


| _ 


THE Comfort of Havinga Friend 4 may * 4 F:ier4 


be taken away, but not That of having had 
one.. As there is a ſharpneſs in ſome Fruits, 


maj he ta. 


ken aw'y, 
but nat tbe 


and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines-that plea- 7,,;,. - 


ſes us, ſo there isa mixture in the 


the F:;:ende 


brance of Friends, where the Loſs of their /»/p. 


— is ſweeten'd again by the Con» 
r tion of their Virtues. In ſome Re- 
ſpedts I have Loſt what I had; andin Q- 
thers, I retein ſtill what I have Loſt. *Tis 
an 11} Conſtruction of Providence to reflect 
only upon my Friends being taken away, 
without any Regard to the Benefit of his 
being /once given me. Let us therefore 
make the Beſt of our Friends, while we 
have them ; for how long we ſhall keep 
them, is Uncertain. : I have loſt a Hopeful 
Son, but, How many Fathers have been 

deceiv'd 
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deceiy*d in their Expectations ? And how 
many Noble Families have been deſtroy*d 
by Luxury, and Riot ? He that Grieves for 
the loſs of a Son, - What-if he had loſt a 

Friend ?- And yet he that has loſt a'Friend, 
has more Cauſe of Joy that he once had 
him, than of Grief that he.is taken away. 
Shall a -Man'bury his Friendſhip with his 
Friend ? Weare Ungrateful for that which 
is Paſt, in hope of what's to: Come ; as \ 
that which is to' come would not quic 
be Paſt too. | That which is. we are 
ſure of, We may receive Satisfaction, ?tis 
true, both from the Future, and what's al 
ready- Paſt ; 'the One, by Expettation ; 
and the Other, by Memory : only the one 
may Jonny not come-to paſs, and. it is 
Impoſlible to make the Other not to have 
Been. 77 FR1SR3'3/ 


e Trere's BUT * there's no applying of Conſola- 
zo Dealing tion to Freſh, and- Bleeding Sorrows ;, the 
Fi _— Very Diſcourſe Trritates the Grief, and In- 
ports of. flames it. 'Tis like an Unſeaſonable Me: 
Sorrow, dicine in a Diſeaſe, when the Firſt Violence 
| is Over, it will be more Tra&table, and 
endure the Handling. Thoſe People, 
whoſe Minds are weaken'd by long Felici- 
ty, may be'allow'd to Grone, and Com- 
lain, but it is otherwiſe with thoſe that 
ave led their days in Misfortunes. A Long 
Courſe of - Adverſfity has this Good in't, 
that though it vexes a Body a great while, 
it comes to harden us at laſt; As a Raw 
Solditr ſhrinks at every Wound, and __ 
tne 


Cliap:XXIN." Of a Happy Life: — 3Atr 
mf n Sur Prrgncn. tn more than an Enemy ; m___ 
eteran ſees his own Body cut, and 
law'd with as-little Concern as if-it wepe- 
Anothers. With the ſame Reſolution 
_—_ +1 ſtand the Shock, LE of 
| rtunes,z we are never the better 
for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learn'd _ = — _ hs 0 by 
| thought gring. us by t ver{10n. q 
Sports, and Entertainments ; ,we are apt 
to an, into Relapſes; w wherefore we had 
= better Overcome our 'Sorrow, than De- 
it. 
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Conſolations againſt Bahtnene, "anil Bu: 

» Y #7 54202 112 Tiny) 2933: 

IT is a Maſter-Piece to draw Good out” 
of Evil ; and by the Help of Virtue 
to - emprove Misfortunes into Bleſlings. 
'Tis a ſad Condition, yowl ſay, for a Man 
ro be barr'd the Freedome of his own Conun- 
try. And is not This the Caſe of Thou- 
ſands that we meet every day in the Streets ; 
Some, ey mars, _— a to Nego- 

tiate, or for Curioſity, Delight, Friend- _ 
ſhip, Study, Experience, Luxury, ge 
Diſcontent :.. Some, to exerciſe their Vir- 
tues, Others, their Vicesz and not a few 
to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence. To paſs now from pleaſant 
Countries into the worſt of Iſlands ; Let 
them be never ſo barren, or Rocky, the 
People never ſo Barbarous, or the Clime 
neyer {ſo Intem he that is Baniſh'd 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live | 
there for their Pleaſures. The Mind of 

Man is Naturally Curious, and —_— 3 
whic 
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which is no wonder , [\conſdering. their 


Divine Original ;/ for Heavenly* things: 
are always in-Motion : Witneſs the Stars, 
and the Orbs, which are perp! Mo-- 


ving, Rowling , and Changing of Place, 


according to the Law, and Appointment: 


of Nature. 'But here are no Woeds,;you't” 
ſay,: no Rivers; no Gold, nor:Pearl;; no- 
Commodity for  Traffick,- qr-Commeree z ; 
nay, hardly Proviſion enough. to keep the: 
Inhabitants” from ſtarving, | 'Tis + very- 
Right ; here are,no Palaces, no Artificial 
Grotto's, or Materials for Luxury, and Ex- 
ceſs; but we lye ynder the Protection of 


Heaven, and a Poor Cottage for-a Retreat - 
is more worth, than the moſt Magnificent” 


Temple, when- that. Cottage is Confecra-! 
ted by an Honeſt Man - under the! Guard 
of his Virtues. Shall any Man think Ba- 
niſhment Grievous, when he -may / rake 
ſuch Company along with him ? - Nor is 
there any Baniſhment, but yields enough 
for our Neceſlities, and no. Kingdom is. 
ſufficient for Superfluitics. It is:the Mind 
that makes us Rich in a. Defart;z and if 
the Body be but kept. Alive, the Soul En- 
joys all Spiritual Felicities" in Abundance, 
What ſignifies the | being Baniſh'd -from 
one Spot of Ground to Another ; to 4 
Man that has his Thoughts. Above, and 
can look Forward:, and Backward, and 
whereever he {mer and whereever he 
is, he has the MEShrertn wore he 7 

Sp e 
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* Baniſh. 
Feat 45 but 


Change of 
Place, in 


which 
ſenſe, All 


People, and 


Nations 
bave been 
Buniſh'd, 
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The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog 
of the Mind - ſubjected to Puniſhments, 


Robberies, Diſeaſes ; bit the Mind. is 
Sacred, and Spiritual, and Lyable to no 
Violence. Is it that a Man ſhall want 
Garments, or Covering in Baniſhment ? 


The Body is as cafily Cloth'd, as Fed ; 
and Nature | has made nothing Hard, 


that is Neceſſary. But if nothing will 
ſerve us, but Rich Embroideries, and 
Scarlet, ?cis none of Fortunes Fault that 
we are Poor, but our Own. Nay, ſup- 

ſe a Man ſhould have All reſtor'd him 

ck again that he has Loſt; it will come 
to nothing, for he will want more after 


| That, to ſatisfie his Deſires, than he did 
before, to ſupply his Neceſſities. -Inſati- * 
able Deſires are not ſo much a Thirſt, as 


a-Diſcaſe. Ls. "5s 

' TO come Lower now; Where's ®* That 
People, or Nation, that have not chang'd 
their Place of Abode ? Some by the Fate 


. of War; Others have been caſt by Tem- 


peſts, Shipwracks, or Want of Proviſi- 
ons, upon unknown Coaſts. Some have 
been forc'd Abroad by Peſtilence , Sedi- 
tion, Earthquakes, Surcharge of. People 
at Home. Some Travel to ſee the World ; 
Others for Commerce : Bur, in fine, it 
is clear that, upon ſome Reaſon or 0- 
ther, the whole Race of Mankind have 
ſhifted their- Quarters ; Chang'd their 


very Names, as well as their Habitati-\ 


ONs 3 


—— 
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ons-:+ Inſomuch, that: we. have: loſt the 
"_ Memorials of what *they were.” All 
theſe Tranſportations of People, what 
are they; but Publick Baniſhments ?_ The 
very Founder of the Roman Empire was an 
Exile: + Briefly ; The whole World has 
been Tranſplanted, : and one [Mutation 
treads upon the Heel of another. ' That 
which ' one Man: Defires.,, turns another 
Man's: Stomach ; and he that Proſcribes 
me To Day, ſhall himſelf be caſt out To 
morrow.. We haye however this Com- 
fort in our Misfortune.z we have'the fame 
Nature, the fame Providence,, and we 
carry 'our Virtues along with us. And 
This Bleſſing we owe to that Almighty 
Power, call it what you will; either a 
God, or an Incorporeal Reaſon,” 'a Divine 
Spirit ,, 'or Fate, and the Unchangeable 
Courſe of Canſes, 'and Effefts: It is how- 
eyer ſo order*d, that nothing can be tq-- 
ken from us, but what we can'well ſpare 

and that which is moſt Magnificent, and 
Valuable, continues with us. Whereever 
we go, we have the Heavens over our 
Heads, and no further from us, than th 

were before ; and, ſo long as we can en» 
tertain our Eyes, and Thoughts, with 


thoſe Glories, what matter 1s it what 
- Ground: we tread upon ? bs 
IN the Caſe of Pain, or Sickneſs, *tis* 74" 9 


b only the Body that is affeted : Ir may' 


take off the Speed of a Footman,' Or : the 
| | Y 3 Bind 24x. 
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- Bind the Hands of 'a Cobler ,\but- the 
Mind is ſtill at Liberty to Hear, Learn; 
Teach ,'\ Adviſe, and to do! other Good 
. Offices. 'Tis an. Example of /Pablick Be- 
[nefit, a Man that is in Pain, and: Patient. 
Virtue may ſhew it ſelf ag well id the:'Bed; 
as in the Field, - and he, that chearfully 
— {0 Terrors - m_—_ and 
Corporal: Anguiſh, 1s as Great @Man;' as 
he that moſt Generouſly hazards himſelf 
in a Battel. A Diſeaſe, *tis- true, barrs 


_ us. of ſome Pleaſures, but Procures ns 


others. Drink is;never ſo Grateful to us, 
as in a Burning Feaver,' nor Meat, as 
when we have faſted our ſelves Sharp; and 
DE EE ES 
ome Senſpal SatisfaCti t no-Phyſici- 

en-will forbid us the Delight of the Mind. 
Shall we. call any Sick Man Miſerable, 
becauſe he muſt give Over his Intempe- 
rance of Wine; and Gluttony , and be- 
take himſelf to a Diet of more Sobriety, 
2nd lefs Expence ; and abandon his Luxu- 
ry, Which is the Diſtemper-of the Mind, 
as well as of the Body? *'Tis Trouble- 
ſome, I know, at Firſt, to abſtein from 
the Pleafures we have been us'd"to, and 
to-endure Hunger, and Thirſt; but: in a 
Little time we- loſe the very Appetite, 
and ?tis no Trenble then, to be without 
That which we do not Defire. In Dif 
eaſes, there are great Pains ; but if they 
be Long, they Remit, and give I 
W771 nter- 
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Intervals; of Eaſe ; if ſhorr, and violent, 
Themſelves, 10.That either their Reſpites 
make them Tolerable; ;or the Extremity 

s- them ſhort... SQ Merciful. .is . Al- 
mighty God to us, that our Torments 
cannot be yery Sharp, and Laſting. The 
Acuteſt Pains are thoſe that - Aﬀect the 
Nerves, but there's this comfort in them 
too, that they will quickly make- us Stu- 
pid, and Inſenſible. - In Caſes of Extre- 
mity, let us call to mind the moſt Emi- 
nent Inſtances of Patience, and Courage, 
and turn our Thoughts from our Afﬀic- 
tions to the Contemplation of Virtue. 
Suppoſe it be the Stone, the Gout, nay 
the Rack it ſelf; how many have en- 
dur'd it without ſo much as a Grone, or 


a Word ſpeaking , without ſo much as © 


Asking for Relief, or giving an Anſwer 
to a Queſtion. Nay, they have laugh'd 
at the Tormenters upon the very Tor- 
ture, and provok'd them to New Expe- 
riments of their Cruelty, which they have 
had ſtill in Derifion. The Afthma I look 
upon, as of 'all Diſeaſes, the moſt Im- 
portune ; the Phyſicians call it the Medi- 
tation of Death, as being rather an Ago- 
ny, than a Sickneſs ; The Fit holds one 
not above an Hour, as no Body is long 
in Expiring. There are Three things 
Grievous in Sickneſs, the -Fear of Death, 
Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion of our 

| Y 4 Plea- 
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- Pleaſures :* The Firlt is 'to be imputed to 
Nature; not to-the- Diſeaſe, 'for we do 

© not Dye becauſe + we-are 'Sick,* but 'be- 

+ cauſe we Live. Nay, Sickneſs it ſelf his 
"prefery'd many a Man from Dying. '' 


* 
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CH AP. XXV. 


F Poverty to a Wiſe Man i: rather a Bleſe- 
RES 4 ſong, "than a Xirfortune. ; " 


N? Man ſhall ever be Poor, that- goes 
'N to himſelf for what he wants ; and 
that's the-readieſt way to Riches ; Nature 
Indeed will have her Due, but yet whatſo- 
ever is beyond Neceſlity, is Precarious, and 


.not Neceſlary.- It is'not Her' Buſineſs to 


.gratifie the Palate, but to ſatisfie'a Craving 
Stomach : /Bread, when a: Manis Hungry, 
does his Work, - let it be neyer ſo Courſe; 
and Water when he is a Dry; Let his 
Thirſt be Quench'd, and Nature is fatis- 
fy'd ; no matter Whence it Comes, or whe- 
ther he Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the 
Hollow of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
Riches, and to' Teach him Poverty, is to 
Deceive him :. But ſhall I call -him Poor, 
that wants nothing ; though he may be be- 
holden' for it to hisPatience, rather than 
to his Fortune ? Or ſhall-ahy Man Deny 
him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away? .Whether is it better to 
have Much, or Enough ? He that has Much; 
deſires More, which ſhews, that he has not 
= Enough ; but he that has Enough, is at 

eſt. Shall a:Man- be reputed -the leſs 
: 1 . 3 7-8 Rich, 
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Rich, for not having That, for Which he 
ſhall be Baniſh'd; for which his very Wife, 
or Son, ſhall Poyſon him? That which 
gives him Security in War, and Quiet in 
Peace ; which he Poſſelles withqut Danger, 
and Diſpoſes of without Trouble? No Man 
that Covets more than he has. \: Alexander, 
after all his efts, complain'd that he 
ee 
: | enne nad'tzotten - 
And That which was Sufficient 


X for Humane 
Nature, was ''not Enough for One Man. 


pray, + Sleroang a we Man Rich; for 
the 'More. he Had, the More he {till Co- 
veted. TheiRicheft Man that ever Liv?d, 
is Poor, in My Opinion, and in Any Mans 
May be ſo: but he that keeps himſelf to the 
ſtint of Nature, does neither Feel —_ 
nor Fear it; Nay, .cyen in Poverty it ſelf, 
there are ſome things Superfluous. Thoſe 
which the World calls Happy, their Feli- 
city is a Falſe Splendor, that dazles the 
Eyes of the Vulgar, but Our Rich Man is 
Glorious, and Happy within. There's no 
Ambition in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there 
be Food; and no matter for the Table, the 
Diſh, and the Servants; . nor with what 
Meats Nature is fatisfy'd. -. Thoſe are the 
Torments of Luxury, that rather Stuff the 
Stomach, than Fill ic : Ic ſtudies rather to 
Cauſe ar Appetite, than to Allay it. ?Tis 
not for Us to ſay, This is not Handſome ; 
That's Common ;; T*other Offends r Eye, 

| Eu ature 
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| Nature Provides for Health, notDelicacy. 
-When the "Trumpet Sounds: a Charge, the 
*Poor' Mair knows that mts notein'd at ; 
-When they Cry out Fire, His Body is all 
he has to: look: —_ "lk wy take a 

Journey; there's no Blocking vp: Streets, 
bor Toa of Paſſages for a Parth 
Compliment :- A ſmall. matter Fills his Be 
ly, Coane his'Mind ;Che Lives from 
Hand to Mouth, without Carking, Or x 
ring for To! miorrow.” The Tem 
Rich Man: is'bot his Counterfeit ;| his Wit 
1s Quicker, and his Appetite's Calmer. 
-" NO Man firids ' Poverty . Trouble to 
a him, but'he that- Thinks it ſo; and he * Poverty 
that Thinks'it ſo, Makes it ſo. Does not #s 9» 


a Rich Man Teayel more at Eaſe with Lefs 79-6 


en 


L and Fewer Servants? Does he /”” 
I, Bee, - many 'fimes, as Little, and 4 A 
Courſe, 'in - the Field, as a Poor Man? - 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ſome- 
times, 'and for Variety, Feed upon the 
Ground: and uſe” only Earthen Veſſels? 

Is he- not a Mad Man then, that Always 
Fears what he often Deſires, and Dreads 

the Thing that he takes-Delight to Imi- 
tate? He that wonld know the- worſt of 
m—_— let him but compare the Looks 

of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 

find the Poor Man to have a Smoother Brow, 

and to be more Merry at Heart; or if any 
Trouble befalls him, it paſſes over like a 
Cloud : Whereas the Other , either his 
Good Humor is Counterfeit, or his Melan- 
choly 


WA 


=. 
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 choly Deep, and Ulcerated; and theWorke, 
becauſe.he dares not Publickly, own his Mis- 
_ fortune z, but he is Foxc'd to Play the Part 
bis Henne” His Felicity is bur Perfonated, 
his Heart., His Felicity. is but Perſonatec 
and if he were but ſir p'd of his Orng- 
ments, he would be Contemptible. In 
buping of a Horſe, we take off his Cloths, 
and his Trappings, and examine. his Shape 
and Body, for fear of. being Couzen'd: 
And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man 
for being ſet oft: by his Fortune, and Qua- 
lity ? Nay,_if we ſee any thing of Orna- 
ment about him, we are to ſuſpect him the 
more for ſome lnfirmity under it. He that 
is not Content in Poyerty, would not be 
ſo neither in Plenty ;- for the Fault is not 
-% in the Thing, but the Mind. If That be 
bf Sickly, remove him from a Kennel to a 
—_ Palace, he is at the ſame Paſs; for he car- 
ries his Diſeaſe along with him. What 
can be Happier than That Condition both 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we 
cannot Fall ? What can be « greater Felici- 
ty, than in a Covetous Deſigning Age, for 
a Man to live ſafe among Informers, and 
Thieves ? It puts a Poor Man jnto the ver 
Condition of Prqvidence, that Gives 
without Releraing Any thing to it Self. 
How Happy 1s he that OQws. nothing, 
but to him if gnd only That, which.he 
can Eaſily Refuſe, or Eaſily Pay. Ido not 
reckon Him Poor, that has but a Little, 
but he is ſo, that Covers more ; It is a Fair 
; | Degree 
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Degree of Plenty, to have what's Neceſ-' 


ſary. Whether had a Man better find Sa- 
turity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty ?-It 
is not the Augmenting of our” Fortunes, 
but the Abating of our Appetites, that 


makes us Rich. Why may not a Man as: 


well Contemn Riches in his Own' Coffers, 
as in Another Mans? And rather tear that 
they are His, than Feel them to be ſo? 
Thovgh it isa great matter not to be Cor- 
rupted, even by having them 'under the 
ſame Roof. He is the Greater Man that's 
Honeſtly Poor in the' middle of Plenty, but 
he is the more ſecure, that is Free from the 
Temptation of that Plenty ; and has the 
leaſt Matter for another to Deſign Upon. 


It is' no great buſineſs for a Poor Man to. 


Preach the Contempt of Riches, or for 2 
Rich Mani to extol the Benefits of Poverty, 
becauſe we do not know how either t 

One, or the Other would behaye himſelf 
in the Contrary Condition. The beſt Proof 
is, the doing it by Choice, and not by Ne- 
ceſſity, for the Practice of Poverty in Jeaſt, 
is a Preparation toward the Bearing of ir 
in Earneſt. But it is-yet a Generous Dif- 
poſition ſo to provide for the. worſt of 
Fortunes, as what may be eaſily born : the 
Premeditation makes them not only Tole- 


rable, but Delightful ro us; - for there's 
Thar in them, without which nothing can ' 
be Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. - 


If there were nothing elſe in Poyerty, bur 
the Certain Knowledge of our Friends, it 
Were 
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were yet. a. moſt Deſicable;Blefſing, when: 
every Man leaves us but-thoſe that Love us. 
It is 2 ſhame to place tho Mi-ppincls of Life 
in Gold, and Silyer,,.for which Bread and 
Water is ſufficient z Orat the Worſt, Hun- 
ger Pans anend to-Hunger. ' For the Honor 
of , Je was both the Foundation, and 
the Canſe of the Roman Empire'; and no 
Man was ever. yet ſo Poor, but he had e- 
nough to carry him to his Journeys End. 

- ALL- I deſire is, that my Poverty Þ ma 
not be a Burthen to my ſelf, or make me ſo 
to others, and That is the beſt State of 
Fortune, that 1s - neither direQly neceili- 
tous, -nor far from it. - A Mediocrity of 
Fortune, with a Gentleneſs of Mind, will 
preſerve us-from Fear, or Envy ; which is 


.a\Defirable Condition, for no Man wants 


power to-do Miſchicf. We never conſider 
the Bleſling of Coveting nothing, and the 
Glory of being full in our ſelves, without 
Depending upon Fortune. With Parci- 
mony, a Little is ſufficient, and without 
it, Nothing ; whereas Frugality makes 'a 
Poor Man Rich. If we loſe an Eſtate, 
we: had better never have had it: He 
that has Leaſt to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; 
and-thoſe are better ſatisfy'd, whom For- 
tune gever favour?d, than thoſe whom ſhe 
has RD. dd State «6 moſt Coe 
modious: that lies betwixt- Povert 
Plenty. Diogenes ane abt) this : very 
well, when he -put himſelf into an Incapa- 
city of loſing any thing. That aus io 

e 


Chap. XXV. Of a Happy Life.. 
Life is moſt Commodious, which is both 
 Gafe and wholſome; the Body is to be in- 
dulg'd no farther than for Health, and ra- 
ther Mortify'd, than not kept in Subjeftion 
to the Mind. It is Neceſlary to provide 
againſt Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and 
ſomewhat for a Covering to ſhelter us 
againſt other Inconveniences; but not a 
Pin matter whether it be of Turf, or. of 
Marble. A Man may lye as warm, and as 
Dry, under a Thatch*d, as under a Gilded 
Roof. Let the Mind be Great, and Glori- 
ous, and all other things are Deſpicable in 
Compariſon, The Future is Uncertain 
and I had rather beg of my Self not to Deſire 
any thing, than of Fortune to Beſtow it. 
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Anget deſcriÞ'd ; It is againſt Nature, 
and only to be found in Men. 


& ecrous, and IntraQtable of all 


TART and Unmannerly. Nay, the 
molt ridiculous too 3 and, the ſubdaing of this 
Monſter will do a great deal toward the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Humane Peace. It is the Method 
of Phyſitians, to begin with a Deſcription of 
the Diſeaſe, before they meddle wich the Care, 
and I know not why this may notYo as well in 
the'Diſtempers of the Mind, as in thoſe of the 


Body. | | 
Z 2 THE 


1 moti Outrageous, Brutal, Dan- 
Paffions, the moſt Loathforn, - 


pl 


32 
angerDe- THE Stoicks will have Anger to be, - A defire» RE 
—— Ws . of. Puniſhing another for ſome Injury done. A--.F .F- 
g " Bainſt which it is ObjAed, That weare many © uh 
E-. times Angry with thoſe, that.never..did hurt -& 
us, but poſſibly may, though the harm be nat 
as yet done. _ But, I ſay, that they hurt us al- 
ready in Conceit: and the very Purpoſe of it , 
is an Injury in Thouſht, before it breaks out 
into At. It is oppoſed again, That if An- 
ger were a Defire of Puniſhing, Mean People 
would not be Angry with Great Ones, that 
are out of their Reach : For, no.Man can be 
ſaid ro Defire any thing, whichhe Judges Im- 
p-:\ſible to Compaſs.*. But, 1 anſwer to this 
That Azger is the Defixe, not the Fower, and 
Faculty of Revenge: Neither is any man fo 
low, but that the'greateſt Man alive, may, per- 
adventure, .lye at his Mercy. 
- ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be,: A deſire 
of paying ſorrow for ſorrow ,, and of Plaguing 
thoſe that have Plagued us. It is arguid againft = 
both, that Beaſis are Angry 3 though neither- 
provok'd byany Injury, nor mov'd:witha de- 
tire of any bodics Grief, or Puniſhment. : Nay, _|J. 
though they cauſe it, they do not, deſignor * I 
* ſcek it. Neither is Anger (how unreafonable | 
ſoever in it ſelf ) found any where but in Rea- 
ſonable Creatures. It is true, that Beaſts have 
an Impulſe of Rage, and Fierceneſs, as they 
are more affe&.d: alſo than Men, with ſome 
Pleaſures: But we may as well call them Lux-. 
urious, and.Ambitious, as Angry.. . And yet 
they are not without certain Images of Human 
Aﬀections, They have their Likings ,, aod 
| 
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> -their- Lothings 3 but neither .the Paſſions of 


3 pe 
LIES . 


_—_ 
Fd, T 
Re 


Leaſonable Nature, nor theix, Virtues, nor 


| wor Vices. Theyare mov'd to Fury by ſome 


jects.3. they are quieted; by others they, 
have their Terrors,and their Difappointments; 


- but, without RefleRion :;" And, let; them be, 


never ſo much Irricated, gg Aﬀeighted, ſo ſoon: 

as ever the. Occaſion/is xemov'd ,. they fall to. 

their Meat again, ayd lye down, and take their: 

Reſt. Wiſdom, and Thought are the Goods 

of the Mind ; whereof Brutcsare wholly In- 

capable; and, we are as unlike them within, 

as weare without : They have an odd Kind of 

Phancy, and they have a Voice.too; but In-- 

articulate, and. Confus'd, and. Incapable of 

thoſe Variations which are Familiar to us. + 
ANGER is not only. a Vice, but a Vice 

point blank againſt Nature, for it Divides, in It, is + 

ſtead of Joyning and, in ſome meaſure fru- #? ag Nas 

ſtrates the End of Providence in Humane So-! ©...» 

ciety, One Man was born to help another: \ wi 

Anger makes us deftroy one another 3 the one 2» 

Unites 3--the other Separates the one is Bene»; 


.ficial-to us ; the other Miſchievous :. the one 


Succours even Strangers; the other Deſtroys 
even the moſt Intimate Friends: The one 
Ventures all to Save another, the other Ruins 
himſelf co Undo another, Nature is Bounti- 
ful; but Anger is Pernicious: For it is not 
Ty but Mutual Love, that binds up Man- 
ind, . 

' THERE are' ſome Motions that look like: 
Avger, which-cannot properly be call'd fo, 
as the Paſſion of the People againſt the Gladi- 

| Z3 ators, 
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would have them: There is ſomething in it 
of the humor of Children, thar if they get a 
fall, will never leave Bawling, tiſtthe Naughty 
Ground is beaten, and then all is well again, 
They are Angry without any Cauſe, or Fj. 
ry they are deluded by an Imitation of 
ſtrokes, and pacify'd with Counterfeit Tears ; 
A Falſe, and a Childiſh Sorrow, is appeas'd 
with as falfe,and as Childiſh a Revenge. They 
take it for a Contempt, it the Gladiators do 
not - immediately caſt themſelves upon the 
Swords point. They look preſently about 
them from one to another, as who ſhould ſay, 


Do but ſte, my Maſicrs, how theſe Rogucs - 
abuſe | 


us. 
TO defcend to the particular Branches, 
and Varieties, would be unneceſſary, and end- 
leſs. There is a Stubborn, a Vindictive, a 
Quarrelfome, a Violent, a Froward, a Sulfen, 
a Moroſe kind of: Anger; And then we hays 
this Variety in Complication top.” One goes 
no further than words, Another proceeds im- 
mediately to blows, without a word ſpeak- 
ing > a Third fort breaks out into Curling and 
Reproachful Language : And there. are, that 
content themſelves with Chiding, and Com- 
plaining. There's a Concitiable Anger, and 
there- is an Implacable z but in what form, ox 
degree ſqever it appears, al Anger without 
Exception, is yitious. 


CHAP. Il, 


ators, when they hang off, and will not_dif- 
patch themſelves, ſo ſoon as the SpeRators - 
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CHAP. IL 
The Riſe of Anger. 


__—_ Queſtion will be here, Whether - 

 J& Anger takes its Riſe from Impulle, or 
Judgment ?. That is, Whether it.be;:mov'd of 
its own accard , oras many other things are 
from within us, and ariſe we know not how, 
The Clearing of this Point will lead us to grea- 


"THE fx# Motion of 4 uth, Ine The firſt / 
IHE firſt Motion of An er, is, 4n txuth, Ine The fr Y 
voluntary 3 and only a ws Motion of | 7 


of Menaging pr 
paration towards it. The fcaxd deliberates , AngeTs 
as whoſhould ſay,This Injury ſhayld not paſiwith- 
out a Revenge 3 and there it ſtops, The Third 

is Impotent 3 and, Right or Wrong, reſolves - 

upon Vengeance. The Firſt Motion js not to 

be avoided 3 nor indeed the Second, .any more 
than Yawning for Company : Cuſtofn, and 
Care may leſlen it, but, Reaſon it ſelf cannot 
overcome it. The Third, as 'it- Riſes upon a 
Conſideration, it muſt fall fo. too z for, that 
Motion which proceeds with Judgment, may 
be taken away with Judgment. A Man thinks 

himſelf Injur'd, and hath a Mind to be re- 
| veng'd, but, for ſome Reaſon, lets it reſt. 

This is not properly Anger, but an AﬀeGian 
overruP'd by Reaſon : A kind of Propoſal dil- 
approv'd. And, What areReaſon, and Aﬀe- 
ion 3 but only Changes, of the Mind for 

Z 4 the 
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the better, or for the worſe ? Reaſon Delibe- 
rates beforejt Judges3 But, Anger paſſes Sen- 

' fence without Deliberation: : Reaſon only at- 
tends the Matter in hand; but, Anger is 
ſtartled at every Accident: Ie paſſes the Bounds 
of Ry, and carries-it away with it. In 
ſhort > Anger is an Agitation of the Mind that 
> tot e Reſolution of a Revenge, the Mind 
afſenting to jt. There is no'doubt but Anger 
is mov'd by the Species of an [ajury, but whe- 
ther that Motion be Voluntary, or Involunta- 
ry, is the*Point in debate 3” though it ſeems 
manifeſt to me, that Anger does nothing, but 
where the Mind goes along with it.” For, firſt 
& take an Offence, and then to meditate a 
Revenge and, after that, to lay both Propo- 
fitions together, and ſay tomy ſelf, This Inju- 

bt not to bave been done \ but as the Caſe 

# r, I myft do. ſelf right» This Diſcourſe 
can never without the Concurrence-of 
the Will." The firft motion: indeed is ſingle 3 
but, all the reſt is Deliberation,- and Super- 
fracture: There is ſomething underſtood, and 
condemin'd+ an Indignation conceiv'd, and a 
Revenge propounded. ' This can never be 
without the Agreement of the Mind to the 
Matter in deliberation. The end of this 

ueſtion is,. to know the Nature, and Quality 
Anger, - If it be bred in us, it will never 
yield to Reaſon, for all Involantary Motions 
arc Incvitable, and Inviricible: *as a kind of 

Horror, and Shrugging upon the ſprinkling of 
cold Water; the Hair ſtanding on end at ill 
News : Giddineſs at the light of a Precipice'z 

Bluſhing 
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Bluſbing at lewd Diſcourſe. In theſe Caſes, 

; can do no good 3. but Anger may un- 

oubtedly be overcome þy Caution, -and good 

Counſel ; for, it is @ voluntary Vice, and not 

of the Condition of thoſe Accidents that befall 

us as Frailties of our Humanity : Amongſt 

which, muſt+be reckon'd the firſt Motions of 

the Mind, after the Opinion of an Injury re- 

ceiv'd, which it is not inthe power of Hu- 

mane Nature to avoid : And this is it thataf- - 

fe&s us upon the Stage, or,in a Story, | Can 
any Man read the Death of Pompey , and not 
be touch'd with an Indignation ?- The ſound 

i , of a Trumpet rouzesthe Spirits, and provokes 
Courage. It makes a Man f{ad'to ſee the Ship- 
wrack even of an Enemy: 3- and we are much' 
ſurpriz'd by fear in other Caſes: All theſe Mo- 
tions are not ſo much Aﬀecions, as /Preludes 
to them. The Claſhing: of Arms. or, . the 
Beating of a Drum, excites a' War-Horlſe.. 
Nay, a Song from _ would make 
Alexander take his Sword in his hand, ' In-all 
theſe Caſes,: the Mind rather ſuffers.than acsz 
and therefore. it is not an Aﬀecion,to be Moy'd 
but to give way to that Motion, and to follow | 
willingly what was ſtarted by Chance, : Theſe' 
are not Aﬀections, but Impulles of the Body. W 
The braveſt Man in-the- World may look pale nw 
when he puts on his Armour; his knees = 
knock; and his heart work before the Batcle 
is joyn'd , but,theſe are;only Motions: where, 
as Anger is an Excurſion, and ſesR p 
or Puniſhment, which cannot.be withoutc the :. 

Mind. As Fear flies, {0 Anger Aflaultsz and, 

| it 
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it is not poſſible to reſolve either upon Vio- 
lence, . or Caution, without the Concurrence 
of the Will. | 


CH AP. II. 
Anger may be ſuppreſs d. . 


] T is an idle thing to pretend, that we can- 
cannot Govern. our Anger; for, ſome 
things that we do,axe much harder than others 
that we ought todo; the wildeſt Aﬀections 
may be tam'd by Diſcipline, and there is hard - 
ly any thing which: the Mind wilt do, but it 
may do. There needs no-more Argument in this 
Caſe, than the Inftances of ſeveral Perſons, 
both Powerful and Impatient, that have got- 
ten-the Abſolute Maſtery of themſelves in this 


t, 
P THRASIPPUS in his Drink fell foul upon . 
Piſſtratus the-Cruaelties of Pifitratus, who , when he 
Mafter'd was-urg'd by ſeveral about him to-make an 
his Avger- Example of him, return'd this Anſwer, by 
ſhould I be Angry with « Man that ſtumbles upon 
meblindfold ? In effe&, moſt of our _ 
are of our own making, cither by miſtake, or 
by Aggravation. Anger comes ſometimes up- 
on us, - but we go to it; and, inſtead 
{ Rej it, we'Callit. 
The Gen- © -- | was a great Maſicr of his 
tleneſs of Paſſion : 'for Timagener an Hiſtorian, wrote ſc- 
Angoſts- yeral bitter things.againli his Perſon, and his 


Family 
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Family 3 which paſs'd among the People 
playſibly enough, as Pieces of raſh, Wit com- 
- monly do. Ceſar advis'd him ſeveral times to 
forbear, and when that would not do, forbad 
him his. Roof. Aﬀter this, Afinius Pollio gave 
him entertainment 3 and, he was ſo well be- 
lov'd in the City, that every Mans Houſe was 
open to him. Thoſe things that he had writ- 
ten jn the honour of Auguſtus, - he recited, and 
burnt; and publickly profeſs'd himſelf Ceſar's 
Enemy : Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out 
with any Man that receiv'd him; only once he 
told Polio, that he had taken a Snake into his 
Boſom : And, as Poflio was about to excuſe 
himſelf. No, (ſays Czſor, interrupting him) 
engke your beſt of bim , and, offering to caſt 
' him off at that yery moment, if Ceſar pleas'd; 
Do you think, ( ſays Ceſar ). that I will ever con- 
tribute zo the parting of you, that mage you. 
Friends? for, Polio: was angry with himbe- 
fore, and only entertain'd him now, becauſ 
Ceſar had diſcarded him, 
THE Maderation of Antigoanus wasreimark- 


able z ſome of his Soldiers were railing at him T14c wo. 
one night, where there was but a Hanging be- deration 
twixt them : Antigonus over-heard them, and of Anti- 
putting it gently glide} Soldiers, fays he, 89% 


ftand 8 little farther off, for fear the King Should 
hear you. And we are to rider n+ only 
violent Examples, but moderate; wheretliere 
wanted neither Cauſe of diſpleaſure, yor poy 
er of Revenge: As in the Cale of Anger 
who, the ſame night hearing his Soldiers Car- 
ſing him for bringing them into ſo'foul'a ha ; 

| 3" "'E : 
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he went to them, and, without telling them 


who. he- was, help'd them out -of it. Now, 
-ſays he, you may be allow'd to Curſe bim that 
braug into the Mire, provided you Bleſs bim 
that took, you ons of it. .. | 

IT . was a notable Story, that. of YVedius 


minant yer, One of his Boys 'd to- break a 

_ Frags Glaſs 3 and his Maſter, Pap c NE 

ger. Acdhim tobe throwninto a Pondito feed his 
Lampreys. . This Action of his might be ta- 
ken for Lux#ry, though, in truth, it was Cru- 
elty. The Boy was feiz'd, but brake looſe, 
and threw -himfelf at Azgu/tas his fer, only 
deſiring that he-mijght"not dye that Death ! 
Ceſar, in abhorrence of the Barbarity, pre- 
ſently order'd all the reſt of the Glaſſes to be 
broken 3 the Boy to be releas'd, and the Pond 
to be fil'd up, that there might be no farther 
Occaſion for an Inhymanity of that Nature. 
This was an Anthority well employ'd. Shall. 
the breaking of a Glaſs.coſt a Man his Life ? 
Nothing but a predominant fear could ever | 
have maſter'd this Cholerick, and Sanguinary 
diſpolition, This Man deſerv'd to dyc a 
Thouſand Deaths, either for cating Human 
Fleſh at Second hand, in his Lampreys, or for 


hag his Fiſh to be ſo fed. 


ov 


written of Prexaſper ( a Fayorite of 
e's) who; was much given to_ Wine, 
took the Freedom, to tell his Prince of 
.hard Drinking, and to lay beforc him the 
'Scandal,- and the Inconvenience of his Exceſ- 
491, und how due In thoſe Dilleinpers, be 
d s WALES | ha 


A Predo- Pallio, upon his pong Angſt to Sup- 
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had not the Command of himſelf. Now (ſays 
Cambyſes ) to ſhew you your miſtake; you ſhall 


I4T 


ſee me drink, deeper then ever T did; and yet keep | 


the uſe of my Kyes, and of my;Hands,. as well 
45 if I were ſober. 'Upon this, he diank to a 
higher pitch than ordinary, and order'd Prex- 
aſter his Son to goout, and ſtand onthe other. 
{de of the Threſhold, with his left Arm over 
his Headz And. (ſays he) if I have. s good 
aim, have at the heart of him. He ſhot, and 
ypon cutting up the Young Man, they found 
indeed that the Arrow had ſtruck him through 
the middle. of the heart. What do you think 
now (lays Cambyſes_) Is my hand ſteady, or no? 
Apollo himſelf, ſays Prexaſpes, could not have 
out-done it. It may be a Queſtion now, which 
was the. greater Impiety, the Murther it ſelf, 
or the Commendation of it : for him to take 
the heart of his Son, while it was yet Reaking, 


and Panting under the Wound, for an Occa- 


fion of Flattery z Why was there not another 
Experiment made upon the Father, to try if 
Cambyſes could not yet have mended his ſhot ? 
This was a moft unmanly. Violation of Hoſpi- 
tality, but the Approbation of: the Fat was 


ſill worſe than the Crime it ſelf, This Ex- * 


ample of Prexaſpes proves ſufficiently that a 
Man may repreſs his Angers for he return'd 
\ not one ill word; no not ſo much as a Com- 

laintz but he paid deat for his good Counſel. 
He had been wiſer perhaps, if he had let-the 
King alone in his Cups, for he had better have 
drunk Wine than Blood. *Tis a dangerous 

Office to give Good Advice to Interperate 
' Princes. ANO- 
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7 ANOTHER inſtance of Anger fuppreſs'd 

An In- we have in Harpagin, who was commanded 

| De of to expoſe Cyrus upon a Mountain, bat: the 

fuppreft Child was preſerv'd; which when Aftyages 

in Haypa- carne afterward to underſtand , he invited 

Fae Harpagu to a Diſh of Meat; and when he had 

eaten! his fill, he told him it was a piece of his 

Son,and ask'd him how he lik'd the ſeaſoning. 

Whatever pleaſes your Majeſty, fays Harpagrr, 

muſt pleaſe me; and he made no more words 

on't. It is moſt Certain that we might go- 

ver our Anger if we would ; for the ſame 

thing that Galls ns at home, gives' us no of- 

fence at all abroad, and what's the Reaſon of 

it, but that we are Patient in, one place, and 
Froward in the other, | 

FT was a firong provocation, that which 

The No- Wa# given to Philip of Macedon, the Father of 

deration Alexegnder : The Athenians ſent their Ambaf- 

- 7545 ſadors to/him,, and they were receiv'd with 

on, this Complement. Tell me Gentlemen , ſays 

Philip, What is there that T can do to oblige the 

Athenians? Demoecbares, one of the Ambaſſa- 

dors, told him, That they would take it for a 

great Obligation if he would be pleas'd to 

hang himſelf. This Infolence gave an Indig- 

nation to the By-ſtanders, but Philipbad them 

not to meddle with him, but &en to let that 

foal-mouth'd Fe!low go'as he came. And, for 

you, thereft of the Ambaſſaders, ſays he, Pray e 

fell the Athenians , that i is worſe to ſpeak, ſuch 

things, than to bear, and forgive them, This 

wonderful "ou under Contumelics was a 
t means of Phiipr Security. 

wy = n CHAP. 
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It s a ſhort madneſs , and « deform- 
ed Vice. 


E was much in the right whoever it was, 
that firſt calPd Anger, « ſhort Madneſs ; 
for they have both of them the ſame Symp- 
tornes; and there is ſo wonderful a reſem- 
blance betwixt the Tranſports of Choler, and 
thoſe of Phreyfie, that *tis a hard matter to 
know the One ftom the Other, A Bold, 
Fierce, and Threatnivg Countenance, as pale 
2s Alhes, and in the ſame Moment as red as 
Blood; a Glaring Eyes a Wrinkled Brow, - 
Violent Motions, my Hands ain" and 
petually in Action, ringing, Mena- 
to Snapping of the Joynts, Stamping with 
the Feet, the Hair Staring, Ttembling Lips, 
a Forc'd, and Squeaking Voice; the'$| 
Falſe, and Broken, Deep, and Frequent 
and Ghoſtly Looks 3 the Veins (well, the Heart 
pants, the Knees knock , with a hundred dif- 
mal Accidents that are Common-to both Di- 
ſtempers. Neither is Anger a bare Reſem- 
blance only of Madneſs, but many times an 
irrevocable tranſition in the thing it ſel, How 
many perſons have we known, read, and 
heard of, that haveloſt their Wits its a Paſſion, 
and never came to themſelves again? It is 
therefore to be avoided, not only for Modera- 
| tion 
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tion ſake, but-alſo for Health. Now ifche 
© outward appearance of Anger be ſo font, and 
hideous, How. deformed, muſt that wiſerable 
Mind be that is Barraſf'd with it? for it leaves 
no place either for Counſel, or Friendihip, 
Honeſty, or Gaod Mannersz No'place either - 
for the Exerciſeof. Reaſon, or for the Offices 
of Life. If I were to-deſcribe it ,, I would 
draw a Tiger bath'd ts Blood ; ſharp ſet; and 
ready to take a leapat his Prey: or dreſs it up 
as the Poets repreſent the Furies, with Whips; 
Snakes, .and It ſhould be Sour, Li- 
vid, full i Scars, and. -wallowing .in Gore, 
Ragi Up,..ahd Down, Deſtroying, Grin- 
niog; Bellowing, and Purſuing Sick of. all 
Ker. things, and. moſt of all of i ſelf. It 
turns Beauty into Deformity, Fo the Calmeſt 
Counſel into Fiereeneſs 7 It diſorders our ve- 
ry a we and fills the Mind with Horror. 
_ onde ls the Ba he wen 
cqus even through the Bones, 
the wg and ſo' many Impediments ? Is not 
he a ban that has loſt the Government 
of himſelf, and 'is-to{&d: hither and, chither 
by his Fury, as by a Tempeſt ? The Execu- 
.tioner of his own-Reyenge, , both with: his 
heart: and hand; and+the Murtherer of his 
neareſt Fritnds ? The: ſmalleſt matter moves 
it, and makes us Infociable and -Inaccclh- 
ble, | It does all things by Violence, as well 
upon it ſelf, as others, ang jris lo hore, the 
pvarder all Paffions. - + 


THERE 
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THERE 1s not any Creature ſo 8 Ter» e 


rible, . and Dangerous by Nature, but it be- tures are 


comes fiercet by Anger. Not that Beaſts 
have humane Afﬀections, but certain Intpul- 
ſes they. have which come very riear them. 
The Boar fomes, champs, and whets.his 
Tusks; the Bull toſles his horns in the Ayr, 
Bounds, and-tears up the Ground with his 
Feet. The Lyon Rores, and Swinges him- 
ſelf with his Tail ; the Serpent Swells, and 
there is a Ghaſtly kind of fellnefs in the A- 
ſpe& ofa Mad-Dog. How great a Wicked- 
neſs is It now to indulge a Violence, that 
does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, but 
makes even the moſt ontragious of Beaſts 
themſelves to be more Dreadfal, and Mif- 
chieyous! A Vice that carries along with 
it-neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, neither Ho- 
nor, nor Security, but-on: the- Contrary, 
deſtroyes us to all the Comfortable, and 
Glorious Purpoſes of our Reaſonable Being. 
Some there are; that will have the Root of 
it to be Greatheſs of Mind.” And why may: 
we not as well entitle /mpudence to Conrage, 
whereas the/Qne is Proud, the other. Brave g 
the One is: Gracious, and Gentle, the O- 
ther Rude, and-Furious? At the ſame rate, 
we may aſcribe: Magnanimity. to Avarice, 
Luxury, and Ambition, which are all but 
Splendid Impotences, without Meafure,and 
without Foundation: There! is nothin 
Great, but what .is Virtuons, nor inde 
truly Great, but what is alſo/ Composg'd, 
and Quiet. Anger, alaſs! is but a. Witd, 
Aa Impe- 
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Impetuous Blaſt, an Empty Tumour, the 
very Infirmity of Women, and Children ; 
a Brawling, Clamorous Evil : And the more - 
Noiſe, the leſs Courage, as we find it com- 
monly, that the Boldeſt Tongues have the 
Feinteſt Hearts. 


—_ FEI < hs I 


CHAP. V. 
Anger us neither Warrantable, nor Vſeful. 


N the firſt place, Anger Is as VUnwarran- 
table, asit is Unjuſft : For it falls many 
times uponche wrong perſon, anddiſchar- 
ges it ſelf upon: the Innocent, in ſtead of 
the Guilty : beſide the diſproportion of 
making the moſt trivial Offences to be Ca- 
pital, and puniſhing an Inconfiderate Word 
perhaps, with Tornients, Fetters, Infamy, 
or Death. It allows a Man neither Time, 
nor Means for Deferice, but Judges a Cauſe 
without Hearing it, and admits of no Me- 
diation. It flies in the face of Truth it ſelf, 
if it be of the Adverſe Party ; and turns 
Obſtinacy in an Error, into'an Argument 
of Juſtice. It does every thing with Agi- 
tation, and Tumult : Whereas Reaſon, and 
Equity, can deſtroy whole Families, if there 
be Occaſion for't, even to the extinguiſhing 
of their Names, and Memories, without 
any Indecency, either of Countenance, or 
Action, | 
h SE- 


, 
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SECONDLY, It is Inſociable to the 
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* higheſt point; for it ſpares neither Friend, * Anger is 
nor Foe; but tears all to pieces, and caſts Inſictable. 


Humane Nature into a perpetual State of 
War. It diſſolves the Bond of Mutual $o- 
ciety, in ſo much that our very Compani- 
ons, and Relations, dare not come near us ; 
it renders us unfit for the Ordinary Offices 
of Life, for we can neither - govern our 
Tongues, our Hands; nor any part of our 
Body. It tramples upon the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality, and of Nations 
tobe his Fn Carver, a things Pub- 
lick, and Private, Sacred, and Profane, 
ſuffer Violence. | | 


every Man' - 


THIRDLY, It is to no purpoſe. , Þ*T * is Un. 


a ſad thing, we cry, to put up theſe Injuries, 
and me are not able to bear them; as if any 
Man that can bear Anger, could not bear 
an Injury, which is much more Supportable. 
Yowll ſay, that Anger does fome good yet, 
for it keeps People in Awe, and ſecures a 
Man from Contempt ; never conſidering, 
that it is more dangerous to be fear'd, than 
deſpis'd. Suppoſe that an Angry Man 
could do -as much as he threatens ; the 
more Terrible, he is ſtil] the niore odious : 
and on the other ſide, if he wants Power, 
he is the more deſpicable for his Anger ; 
for there is nothing more wretched than a 


Cholerick Huff, that makes a Noiſe, and 


no body-cares for't. If Anger ſhould be 
Valuable becauſe Men are afraid of it ; Why 
not an Adder, a Toad, or a Scorpion as 
| Aa 2 well ? 


profitable, 
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well ? It makes us lead the Life of Gladia- 
tors; we Live, and'we fight together. We 
hate the Happy, deſpiſe the Miſerable, en- 
vy our Superiors, -inſult upon our Inferi- 
ors, and there is nothing in the World 
which we will not do,” either for pleaſure, 
or profit. To be Angry at Offenders, is 
to make our felves the Common Enemies of 
Mankind, which is both weak, and wic- 
ked ;' and we may as well be Angry that 
our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples ; 
or that ever le in our Grounds is not 
an Oriental If we are Angry both 
with Young Men, and with Old, becauſe 
they do offend ; Why ndt with Infants too, 
becauſe they will offend ? It is Laudable to 
rejoyce for any thing that is Well done ; 
but, to be tranſported for. another Man's 
doing Ill, is narrow, and ſordid. . Nor is 
it for the dignity of Virtue to be either 
Angry, or Sad. It is with a Teinted Mind 
as withan Ulcer, not only the Touch, but 
the very offer at it makes us ſhrink, 'and 
Complain; When we come once to be car- 
ry'd off from our Poyze, we are loſt. In 
the Choice of a Sword, we take care that 
it be. wieldy, and well mounted; and it 
CONCETnNs us as much to be wary of engaging 
in the Exceſles of Ungovernable Paſſions. 
It is not the ſpeed of a Horſe altogether 
that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can 
Stop, and turn at Pleaſure. - *Tis a fign 
of Weakneſs, and a kind of Stumbling, for 
a Man to Run, when he Intends only to 

Walk ; 
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Walk; and it behoves us to have'the ſame 
Command of our Minds that we have of our 
Bodies. Beſide that, the greateſt puniſh- 
ment of an Injury is the Conſcience of ha- 
ving done it; and no Man ſuffers more, : 
than he that is turn'd over to the Pain of a 
Repentance. How much better is it to 
Compoſe Injuries, than to Revenge them ? 
For it does not onely ſpend time, but the - 
Revenge of one Injury expoſes us to more. 
In fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry 
at a Crime, it is as fooliſh tobe Angry with- 
out one. 

BUT. < May not an honeſt Man then be al- © And in 
low'd to be Angry at the Murther of his Fa- ow le 
ther, or the Raviſhing of his Siſter, or Daugh- ©" 
ter, before his Face ? No, not at all ; Iwill 
defend my Parents, and I will repay the In- 
juries that are done them ; but it is my Pie- 
ty, and not my Anger that moves me to It. 

I will do my Duty without fear, or confuſj- 
on ;_I will not Rage, I will not Weep ; but 
| diſcharge the Office of a good Man, with- 


out forfeiting the dignity of a Man. If my 
Father be aſſaulted, I'll endeavor to reſcue 
him ; If he be kilPd, Pll do right to his 
Memory ; and all This, not in any tranſ{- 
port of Paſſion ; but in Honor, and Con- 
ſcience. Neither is there any need of An- 
ger where Reaſon does the ſame thing. A 
Man may be Temperate, and yet Vigorous, 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occa- 
ſion, more or leſs, as a Stone is thrown ac- 
cording to the Diſcretion, and Intent of 
Aa 3 the 
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the Caſter. How outrageous have I ſeen 
ſome People for the Loſs of a Monky, or a 
Spaniel ; and were it not a ſhame to haye 
the ſame ſenſe for a Friend that we have 
for a Puppy ; and to cry like Children, as 
much for a Bauble as for the Ruine of our 
Country ? This is not an Effect of Reaſon, 
but of Infirmity. For a Man indeed to ex- 
poſe his Perſon for his Prince, his Parents, 
or his Friends, out of a ſenſe of honeſty, 
and a Judgment of Duty, it is without diſ- 
pute, a worthy, and a Glorious Action; 
but it muſt be done then with Sobriety, 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high time 
to convince the World of the Indignity, 
and Uſelefsneſs of this Pailion, when it has 
the Authority, and 'Recommendation of 


-No leſs than Arifotle himſelf, as an Aﬀecti- 


on very much  conducing to all heroick 
Actions that require Heat, and Vigour : 
Now, to ſhew on the other fide, that it is 
not in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay o- 
pen the Obſtinate, and Unbridled Madneſs 
of it: A Wickedneſs, neither ſenſible of 
Infamy, nor of Glory ; without either Mo- 
deſty, or Fear; and if it paſſes once from 
Anger into a harden'd Hatred, it 1s Incu--. 
Table. It is either ſtronger than Reaſon, 
or it is weaker. If ſtronger, there is no 
contending with it ; if weaker, Reaſon will 
do the buſineſs without it. Some will have 
it that an Angry Man is Good-Natur'd, and 
Sincere, whereas in truth, he only lays him- . 
ſelf open our of heedleſsneſs, and want of 

| Caution. 
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Caution. If it were in it ſelf Good, the 
more of it the better ; but in this Caſe, the 
more, the worſe, and a Wiſe Man does his 
duty without the Ayd of any thing that js 
il. ?Tis objected by ſome, that thoſe are 
the moſt Generous Creatures, which are 
the moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, any 
in Man, is Impetus in Beaſts. Secondly, 
without Diſcipline, it runs 1nto Audaciouf- ' 
neſs; and Temerity ; over and above that 
the ſame'thing does not helpall. If Anger 
helps the Lyon, *Tis Fear that faves the 
Stag ; Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the 
| Pigeon ; but Man has Ged for his Example 
(who is never Angry) and not the Crea- 
tures, And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes 
to counterfeit Anger ; as ypon the Stage ; 
Nay upon, the Bench, and in the Pulpit, 
where the Imitation of it is more effeCtua], 
than the thing it ſelf. _ But it is a great er- 
ror, to take this Paſſion either for a Com- 
panion, or for an Aſliſtant to Virtue; that 
makes a Man incapable of all thoſe Neceſ- 
fary Counſels, by which Virtue is to go- 
vern her ſelf. Thoſe are falſe, and Inau- 
ſpicious Powers, and DeſtruCtive of them- 
ſelves, which ariſe onely from the Acceſſion, 
and fervour of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon Judges 
according to right ; Anger will have every 
thing ſeem right whatever it does ; and 
when it has once pitcht upon a Miſtake, 
It is never to be convinc'd; but prefers a 
Pertinacy even in the greateſt Eyil, before 
the moſt neceſſary Repentance. 
Aa 4 SOME 
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SOME People are of Opinion, that An- 


® 7: is more ger 4 Enflames, and Animates the Soldier, 
miſchievous That it is a Spur to bold, and arduous Un- 


inWarythan 


dertakings, and that it were better to Mo- 
derate, than wholly to ſuppreſs it ; for fear 
of diſlplving the Spirit, and force of the 
Mind. IP this 1 anſwer, That Virtue does 
not need the help of Vice, but where there 
4s any Ardour of Mind Neceſſary, we may 
rouze our ſelves, and be more or leſs brisk, 
and vigorous, as there is occaſion : But all 
without Anger ſtjll. *Tis a miſtake to ſay, 
that we may make uſe of Anger as a Com- 
_u Soldier, -but not as a Commander ; 
or if it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, 
it is not properly Anger; and if it does 
Not, it is Contumacious, and Mutinous. 
Ry this Argument, a Man muſt be An 
to be Valiant; Cavetous, to be Induſtri- 
ous; 'Timarous to be ſafe, which makes 
our Reaſon confederate with our Aﬀecti- 
ans, And ?tis all one whether Paſſion be 
Inconſiderate without Reaſon, or Reaſon 
Ineffeftual without Paſſion ; Since the one 
cannot be without the other, ?Tis true, 
the leſs the Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſchief; 
for a lictle Paſſion Is the ſmaller Evil. Nay, 
ſofar js it from being of Uſe, or Advantage 
in the Field, that ?is the Place of all others 
where ?tis the moſt dangerous : for the Ac- 
tions'of War are tp be managed with Or- 
der, and Caution, not Precipitation and 
Phancy ; Whereas Anger is heedleſs, and 
heady, and the Virtue onely of Barborox; 
A», oa  B: $860 4 e , FL Nations* 
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Nations, which, though their Bodies were 
mnch-' ſtronger, and more hardend, were 
ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romanes. There is not upon 
the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more 
Indefatigable” Nation than the Germans ; 
not a Braver upon a Charge, nor a Hardyer 
againſt Colds, and Heats ; their only De- 
light, and Exerciſe, isin Arms, tothe Ut- 
ter negleCt of all things elſe : and yet upon 
the Encounter, they are broken, and de- 
{troy?d through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt effeminate of 
Men. The Huntſman is: not Angry with 
the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or 
receives him ;' a good Swordman watches 
his Opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon 
his Guard, whereas paſlion layes a Man 0- 
pen :_ nay, It is one of the prime Leſſons in 
a Fencing-School, to' learn not to be An- 
gry. If Fabizs had been Cholericly, Rome 
had been loft, and before he Conquer*d Har- 
nibal, he overcame Himſelf. It Scipio had 
been- Angfy, he would never have left Han- 
mbal, and his _ (who were the proper 
Objects of his Diſpleaſure) to carry the 
War into Africk,, and ſo compaſs his End 
by a more temperate way. Nay, he was 
ſo ſlow, that it was charg?d upon him for 
want of Mettle, and Reſolution. And what 
did the Other Scipio ? ( Africanus 1 mean) 
how much time did he ſpend before Numan- 
tia, tothe Common Grief both of his Coun- 
try, and Himſelf, though he reduc'r it & 
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laſt, by fo miſerable a Famine, that the ln- 
habitants laid. violent hands upon them- 
' ſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, nor 
Child, to ſauryive the ruines of it.” If An- 
ger makes a Man fight better; ſo does 
Wine, Phrenzy, nay and Fear it ſelf ; For 
the greateſt Coward in deſpair does the 
greateſt wonders. No Man 1s Couragious 
. 1n- his Anger, that was not fo without it. 
But put the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, 
may have done fome.good, andio have Fea- 
vers remoy?d ſome diſtempers ; but it is an 
Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us en- 
lu to A ren for _— How = 
ny Men have -preſery*d by Poyſon ; by 
a Fall from a Prociaice; hey a re nk . 
by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore follow, 
that we are to recommend the Practice of 
theſe Experiments ? | 
e He thats BUT, in Caſe of an Exemplary, and © Pro- 
Angry at ſftitute Dgfſalutior of Manners, when Clodius 
orwss l ſhall be preferr*d, and Cicero rejefted ; when 
ſhall SONY Loyalty ſhall he broken upon the Wheel, and 
te at Peace, T reaſon ſit Triumphant upon the Bench ; Is 
not this a Subjett to move the Choler of any 
Virtuonus Man ? No, by no means, Virtue 
will never allow of.the CorreCting of one 
Vice by another; or that Anger , which 
is the Greater Crime of the two, ſhould 
preſume to puniſh the leſs. It is:the Na- 
tural Property of Virtue to make' a Man 
Serene, and Chearful ; and it is not for the 
Dignity of a Philoſopher, to be Tranſpor- 
tedeither with Grief, or Anger ; And ow 
; e 
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- $erk Anger is —_— _ conſtant 
of diſappointment, pentance. 

But, to My purpoſe. If a Man ſhould 
Angry at Wi efs., the Greater the 
Wickedneſs is, the 'Greater muſt be his 
Anger ; And, fo long as there is Wicked- 
a on eat he muſt never be pleas?d. 
ich 'm is Quiet dependent upon 
the Humour, or Manners of Others. There 
ſſes not a day over our heads, but he that 
is Cholerick, ſhall have ſome Cauſe, or 
other of diſpleaſure, either from Men, Ac- 
cidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ftir 
out of his houſe, but he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all forts ; Prodigal, Impu- 
dent, Covetous, Perfidious, Contentious ; 
Children perſecuting their Parents; Pa- 
rents-curſing their Children; the Innocent 
accuſed, the Delinquent acquitted, and the 
Judge praCtiſing that in his Chamber, which 
he condemns upon the Bench : In fine, 
whereever there are Men, there are Faults, Y 
and upon theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf | bee 
ſhould never bring the: ſame Countenance 37Y 
rg again, that he carry'd out with 
Im, | 4 
IF Anger were Sufferable in any Caſe, 
It might be allow*d againſt an Incorrigible 1 
Criminal, under the hand of * Juſtice : But * Fuftice is «1+ 
Puniſhment is not matter of Anger, but Calm, ant on 
of Caution. The Law is without Paſſion, 7*P7ate- = 
and ſtrikes Malefa&tors as we do Ser 
and Venemous Creatures, for fear of grea- 
ter Miſchief. It js not for the A > A 
DERe Judge, 
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Judge, when he comes to pronounce the 


. fatal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of 


Anger in his Looks, Words, or Geſtures : 
For he condemns the = not the Man ; 
and-looks upon the Wickedneſs without 
Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of 
Wicked Men without Envy. But though 
he be not Angry, I would have him alittle 
mov?'d, in point of Humanity ; but yet 
without any offence either to his Place, or 
Wiſdome. Our Paſſions vary, but Reaſon 
is equal ;; and it were a great Folly for that 
which is Stable, Faithfull, and Sound, to 
repair for Succor to that which is Uncer- 
tain, Falſe, and Diſtemper*d. If the .Of- 
fendex, be Incurable, take him out of the 
World, that if he will not be Good, he may 
ceaſe to be Evil; but this muſt be without 
Anger too. Does any Man hate an Arm, 
or a Leg, when he cuts it off; or reckon 
That a Paſſion, which is only a Miſerable 
Cure? We knock Mad Dogs on the head, 
and remove Scabbed Sheep out of the Fold : 
and this is not Anger ſtill, but Reaſon ; to 
ſeparate the Sick from the Soynd. FJalſtice 
cannot be Angry; nor is there any need of 
an _ Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment 


of Fooliſh, and Wicked Men. The Power 
of Life, and Death, muſt not be manag'd 
with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, 
that is reſtiff, or jadiſh, and tryes to caſt 


* his Rider. . But, this is without Anger too 


and only to take down his Stomach, an 
bring him, by CorreQtion, to ew 
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*TIS. true, that Correction is Neceſlary, 


8 yet within Reaſon, and. Bounds, for i £ CorreFion 
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does not Hurt, but Profit: us under an Ap- * <0"), 
--E but within 


ce of Harm. Ill Diſpoſitions in the ;,,,;. 


hos are Fo bs, Geol wmiew As thoſe-in. the 
; The; Phyſician tries Purging, 
and Abſtinence ; if This will not do, he 


proceeds to Bleeding, nay;toDiſmembring,,. 


rather than fail ; for there's no Operation 
too ſevere that ends in Health. The Pub- 
lick Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion, and 
his buſineſs is, to. beget a Deteſtation for 
Vice, [and a Veneration for Virtue : From 
Thence if need be,he Advances to Admoni- 
tion, and oy+ x9 ea and then to Puniſh- 
ments; but Moderate, and Reyocable, un- 
leſs the Wickedneſs be Incyrable,: and then 
the Puniſhment. muſt be ſo. too. There's 
only This Difference, the Phyſician, when 
he cannot ſave his Patient's Life, endeayors 
to make his Death Eafie; but the Magi- 
ſtrate Aggravates the Death of the Crimi- 
nal, with Infamy, and Diſgrace : not as 
OO in the ſeverity of it (for no 
Good Man can be ſo Barbarous) but for 
Example, and to the end that they that 
will do no good Living, may do ſome Dead. 
The end of all Correction, is either the 
Amendment of Wicked Men, or to Prevent 


the Influence of Ill Example : For Men are 


Puniſh*d with a Reſpect to the Future, not 
to explate Offences Committed, but for 
fear of worſe to come. Publick Offenders 
muſt be Publickly Executed, that their Pu- 
niſhment 
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riſhment may be a Terror to Others; but 
fill all this while, the Power of Life and 


muſt not'be Manag'd with Paſſion. 


The Medicine, in the mean time muſt be 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe : Infamy cnres One z 
=> Another ; Exile cores a Third ; Beg- 

ery, a Fourth; But there are ſome that 


are only to be” Cat'd by the Gibber. G- 


would be no ooh Five pd bekera a Thief, or 

2a Traitor, than 1 am Angry with my Self 
when I open a Vein. All Puniſhment is but 
a Moral, or a Civil Remedy. I do not do 


any thing th that is very Ill ; but yet I Tranſ- 


Try me Firſt with a Private 

R henſion ; and then with a Publick ; 
If That willnot ſerve, ſee what Baniſhment 
will do ; If not That neither, load me with 
Chains, lay me in Priſon : But if I ſhould 
proveVickeden even forWickedneſs fake,and 
venoH TOS me, it would 
bea kind of to deſtroy me. Vice is 
Incorporated with me; and there's no Re- 
medy, but the taking of Both away toge- 
ther ; but ſtill, without Anger. 
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\HERE is no Surer Argument 'of a 
Great Mind, than' not to be tranſ- 
ported to Anger by any Accident : The 
Clouds, and the Tempelts are forn'd' be- 
low, but all Above is Quiet, and Serene: 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, "that 
{ſuppreſſes all Provocations, and lives with- 
in himfſplf, Modeſt, Venerable, and Com- 
pos'd :: Whereas Anger is a Turbulent *hu- 
mour, which at firſt daſh caſts off all ſhame, 
without any regard to Order; or 
good Manners , Furs auger a Man into 
sbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, 
his Hands; and every part of his Body. 
And whoever conſiders the Foulneſs, and 
the Brutality of this Vice, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Na- 
ture, as one Man ragitig againſt another, 
and labouring to ſink which can never 
be drown'd, but with himfelf for Company. 
It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, 
or of other common- Duties. It is of all 
Paſſions the moſt Powerfull : For it makes a 
Man that' is in Love, to Kll his Miſtreſs ; 
The Ambitious Man to trample upon his 
Honors, and the Coyetous to throw _ 
is 
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his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that 
lives free from the danger of it, for it makes 
even the heavy, and the good Natur'd to 
be fierce, and outrageous ; . It invades us 
like a Peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the 
Weak, and *tis hot-either ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, or a good Doe, that can; ſecure us 
againſt it ; Nay, the Learnedeſt, and Men 
otherwiſe of exemplary Sobriety, are infe- 
ſted with it, It is ſo potent a Paſſion, that 
Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. 
Sirrah (ſays he, to his Man) now would I 
beat you, if I were not angry with you. 
There is no Age, or Seft of Men that 
Scapes it. Other. Vices take us one by 
one; but This, like,an Epidemical Conta- 
ton, ſweeps all: Men, Women, and Chil- 
en; Princes, and Beggars are carry*d a- 
way with it in Sholes, and Troops, as one 
Man.. . It was never ſeen that a whole Na- 
tion was in Love with one Woman, or U- 
nanimouſly bent upon one Vice : But here 
and there, ſome particular men are tein- ' 
ted with ſome Particular Crimes ; whereas 
in Anger, a ſingle word many times in- 
flames the whole Multitude, and Men be- 
take themſelves Preſently to Fire, and 
Sword upon it ; the Rabble takes upon them 
to give Laws to their Governors; the Com- 
mon Soldiers, totheir Officers ; «<0 the Ru- 
in, not only of Private Families,- but of 
Kingdoms; turning their Arms againſt their 
own Leaders, and chuſing their own Gene- 
rals. There's no publick Council ; no put- 
ting 
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ting of things to the Vote ; but iiia Rage 
the Mutiniers diyide from the Senate, nanſe 
their Head, force the Nobility in their own 
- Houſes, and put them to.death with their 
own hands. TheLaws of Nations are vio- 
lated, the Perfons of Publick Miniſters. af- 
. fronted, whole Cities infe&ted with a Ge- 
neral Madneſs, and no Reſpite allow*d:for 
the Abatement, or Diſcuſling of this Pub- 
lick Tumor. The Ships are crouded with 
tumultuary Soldiers, And in this rude, 
and [IlI-boding Manner they March, and 
act under the Conduct only of their own 
Paſſions. Whatever comes next ſerves 
. them for Arms, till at laſt they pay for 
their Licentious raſhneſs,” with the flaughr- 
ter of the whole party : This is the Event 
of a heady; and inconſiderate War: When 
Mens Minds are ſtruck with the Opinion of 
an Injury, they fall on immediately where- 
, ſoever their Paſſion leads them , without 
either Order. Fear, or Caution ; Fg 
their own Miſchief - never at Reſt, till they 
came to Blows ; and purſuing their Re- 
venge; even with their Bodies upon the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons; So that 
the Anger it ſelf is much more hurtfull tg 
us,- than the Injury that provokes it ; for 
the one is bounded, but where the other . 
will ſtop, no Man living knows. There 
are no greater Slaves certainly, than thoſe 
that ſerve Anger, for they emprove their 
Misfortunes by an Impatience more inſup- 
portable than the Calamity that cauſes it. 
| Bb NOR 
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© NOR does it riſe by degrees, as other 
Paſſions, but fluſhes like Gunpowder, * blow- 
ing up all in a Moment. Neither does it . 
-only preſs to the Mark, but overbears eve- 
ry thing in the way to't. Other vices Drive 
us, but This Hurries us headlong ; other 
Paſſions ſtand firm Themſelves, though per- 
haps we cannot reſiſt them, but this con- 
_ ſures, and deſtroys it felf+: It falls like 
Thnader, or--a Tempeſt ; with an Irrevo- 
cable Violence, that gathers Rtrength in the 
Paſſage, and then eyaporates in the Con- 
cluſion: Other Vices are Vnreaſonable, but 
this is Vnbecalrhfull too Other diſtempers 
have their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 
this we are thrown down, as from a Preci- 
Pice; There is not any thing ſo amazing 
to others, or ſo deſtructive to it ſelf: So 
Proud, and  Infolent, if it ſucceeds, or fo 
Extravagant, if it be diſappointed. No 
repulſe diſcourages it, and for want of 0- 
ther Matter to Work upon, it falls foul up- 
on it ſelf; and let the Ground be never ſo 
Trivial, it is GET the rag Oout- 
rage imaginable. It ſpares neither Age, 
Sex, nor Quality, Some People would be 
Luxurious perchance, but that they are 
Poor; and Others Lazy, if they were not 
perpetually kept at work: The Simplicity 
of a Country Life keeps many Men in Igno- 
rance of the Frauds, and Impicties of 
Courts, and Camps : But, no Nation, or 
Condition of Men is exempt from the Im- 
preflionsof Anger, and it is equally dange- 


rus, 


rous, as well in. War, as: in Peace); ' We 
find, that Elephants will be made Familtar'z 
Bulls will ſuffer Children to ride upan their - 
backs, and play with their horns ;- Bears; 
and Lyons, by good Uſage, will be broxglit 
to fawn upon their Maſters : How deſperate 
a Madneſs is-it then for Men, after the re- 
claiming of the fierceſt of Beaſts, and tho 
bringing of them to be tractable, and-do- 
meſtick, to become yet- worſe than Beaſts ' 
one to another? Alexander had twoFriend 
Clytus, and Lyſimachus ;, the One he expos? 
to a.Lyon, the Other to Himſelf, and he 
that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd; 
Why do we not rather thake the beſt of a 
ſhort Life, and render our ſelves Amiable 
to all while we Live, and Deſirable-when 
we Dye? * 
LET us bethink our ſelves of Qur Martas 
lity, and not ſquander away the little Þ time » Anger 
that we have, upon Animoſities, and Fewds, 7s Los of 
avif it were never to be at anend. Had we 7% 9 


well as of 


not better enjoy. the Pleaſure of our-own p,,... 

Life, than be ſtill contriving how to Gall, 

and torment another's? In all our Braw- 

lings, and Contentions, never ſo ninch-as: 

dreaming of qur own weakneſs. Do:we not. 

know that theſe implacable Enmities-of 

ours lye at the Mercy of a Feayer, or any 

petty Accident todiſappoint? Our Fate is ' 

at hand, and the very hour that we haye {et 

for another Man's Death, may L cane 

ture be prevented-by our own. What:is-it. 

that we make all this buſtle for ; and ſo 
Bb 2 need- 
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needlefly diſquiet our Minds? we are offen- 
ded with our Servants,our Maſters,our Prin- 
ces,00rClyents: ?Tis but a little Patience, 
and we: ſhall be all of us Equal; ſo that 
there's no needeither of Ambuſhes, or of 
Combats. Our Wrath cannot go beyond 
Death ; and Death will moſt undoubtedly 
come, whether we be peeyiſh, or quiet. 
*Tis time loſt, to take pains to do that, 


' Which wil infallibly be done without. us. 


But, ſuppoſe that we: would only have our 
Enemy- Banif'd, Diſgrac'd, or Damag'd, 
Jet his puniſhment be more or leſs, 1t is yet 
too. long; either for him to be inhumanel 

tormented, or for us our ſelves to. be mo 

barbarouſly pleas'd with it. It holds in 
Anger, \as in Mourning, it muſt, and will 


at laſt fall of it ſelf : let us look to it then 


betimes, for when *tis once come to an ill 
habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed 
it; and *tis much better to overcome our 
Paſlions, than to be overcome by therg. 
Some. way or other, either our Parents, 
Children, Servants, Acquaintance, or Srran- 
gers, will be continually. vexing us. We 
are toſs'd hither and thither by our Aﬀecti- 
ons, like a Feather in a Storm, and by freſh 
Proyocations the Madneſs becomes perpe- 
tual. Miferable Creatures ! That ever our 
Precious hours ſhould be fo ill employ'd. 
How prone and eager are we in our Hatred, 
and how backward in our Love? were it not 
much: better now to be making of Friend- 
thips, pacifying of Enemies; doing of -good 
{or | ces 
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Offices both Publick and Private ; than to 
be ſtill meditating of miſchief, -and deſign- 
'ing: how to wound one Man in his Fame, 
another in his Fortune, a third in. his Per- 
ſon ? the One being ſo Eaſe, Innocent, and 
Safe ;- and the Other fo Difficult, Impious, 
and Hazardous. Nay, take a Man in Chains; 
and.'at the.Foot of -his Oppreſſor ; How 
many are there, who, eyen -in- this. Caſe, 
have mainy'd themſelves 1a the heat of their 
Violence upon others ? 


” ” 


THIS :Untractable Paſſion is much mor & 


”, 


c eaſily kept out, than Govern'd when it is © Anger 


once Admitted ; for the ſtronger will give 
Laws-t9+ the weaker,. and make Reaſon-a 
ſlave. to the Appetite.. -It carries us head- 
long, and in the Courſe of our Fury,. we 
have no more commahid of our Minds, than 
' we have of our Bodies down a Precipice z 
when they are oncs in Motion, there's no 
ſtop. till they. come to the bottom,; Not 
butthat-itis poſſible for a Man to be;warm 
in Winter ; and not to ſweat in'Summer, 
either by, the benefit of the Place, -or the - 
hardynels of the Body. And, in like man- 
ner, we may provide againſt Anger, But 
certain it is, that Virtue and Vice can never 
agree inthe ſame SubjeQt; and one may be 
as welt Sick Man and: a Sgund at the; ſame 
time, as a Good Man; and an Angry,, ; Ber 
fide, if we will needs be. quarrelſome, ;it 
muſt be either with our Superior; our Equal, 
or Inferior. To contend with our Superior 
is Folly, and Madneſs IO our Equal it 
| 3 1s 
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i Doubtful, and Dangerous ; and with ont 'F 
Inferjors*tis Baſe. Nor does any Man know, 'F- 
but that he that is now our Enemy, | may +is 
come hereafter to be. our Friend, oyer'afid Hi 
above the Reputation of Clethency, - and 
Good Nature. And what caffbe more Ho- 
norable, or Comfortable, than to exchange 
a Feud for a. Friendſhip. The People 7 
Rome never had more Faithful Allies, than 
thoſe that were at firſt their moſt obſtinate 
Enemies : Neither had the Reman Empire 
ever- arriy'd bofy that height of Power, if 


Provi gee the Vanquiſh'd 
with the Car There*s/ar end * 
the Conteſt; v Fons ſide deſerts it : 

that the paying of Anger with Benefits Foy 


2 period to the Controverſie. But how- 
ever, if it be our Fortune to Tran ſereſs, 
let not our Anger deſtend tothe Children, 
Friends Re , eyen of our bittereſt 
A Enemies; the very Crbeley of  Sylla'Wwas 
heighthed by that Inſtance of- lncapacita- 

ting the Iſſue of the Proſcrib'd..- It is Inhn- 
mane to entail -the hatred we have f6r the 
, apon his Poſterity. A Good,-and 
Wiſe Man i is not tobe an Enemy of Wic- 
Men, but a Reprover of them,” and he is 
nall the Drunkards;' the-Euſt- 
egure= ++. Covetous, and Ambiti- 
fl he Th meets with, -no otherwiſe than 
= ell be Angry upon his agony ON for 


ty; hos «re ah Hat Go 
bY as  roquat with a N « Boo for owe 
EN ng 
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bling in the Dark : ' with one that*s deaf, 3 
for not doing as you bid him: Or with a 4 
1 . Schoolboy for loving his Play better than : 

LET. his Book. Demicriims langh d, and Hera- 

$ clitus wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſs of 

the World, but we never Read of an Angry 

Philoſopher. | a 

d THIS is undoubtedly the moſt dete- « Anger 

ſtable of Vices, even compar'd with - the the mf 

worſtof them. Avarice Scrapes;' aid” ga- poet 

thers together that which ſome' Body ma A 

be the better for : but Anger laſhes out, an 

no Man comes off graris. An Angry Maſter 
- makes one Servant run away, and another 

hang himſelf; and his Choler cauſes him 

a much greater loſs than he ſuffer*d inthe 

Occaſion of it. *Tis the cauſe of Mourning 

to the Father, and of Divorce to the Hus- 

band : It makes the Magiſtrate Odious, 

and gives the Candidate a Repulſe, '' And 

it is worſe than Luxury too, which only 

aims at its proper pleaſure , whereas the 

other is bent upon another bodies pain: 

The Malevolent, and the Envious'content 

themſelves onely to wiſh another Man Mi- 

ſerable ;, but *tis the buſineſs of Anger to 

make him'ſo: and to wreak the Miſchiefif 

ſelf, not ſomuch deſiring the hurt 'of ano- 

ther, as to inflit it. Among the Powerful; 

it breaks out into open War, and'into'a 

private one with the Common Peopte,; but ; 

without Force, or Arins. It engages 8h - 4 

Treacheries, perpetial Troubles, and'Com "4 

tentions ; It alters the 'very Nature'6f a Xl 
Bb 4 Man, 5 
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"Man, and puniſhes it ſelf in the Perſecuti- 


pn of others. Humanity excites us to Loye, 
This to Hatred ; That to be beneficial-to 
Others; This to hurt them : Beſide, that 
though it proceeds from too high a Con- 

cipt of our ſelves, it is yet in effect, but a 
Narrow, and Contemptible AﬀeCtion.; e- 
ſpecially when it meets with a Mind that is 


' hard, and impenetrable ; and returns the 


bravery 
po 
felts of An- 
£er- . 


dart upon the head of hin that caſts it. 
TO take a further view now of © the mj- 
ſerable Conſequences, and Sanguinary Ef- 
fefts of this hideous diſtemper z from hence 
come Slayghters, and Poytons,: Wars, and 
Deſolation, the Raſing, and Burning of 
Cities; the Unpeopling of Nations, and 
the turning of Populous Countties into De- 
farts; Publick acres, 'and Regicides ; 
Princes led jn Triumph ; ſome Murther'd 
in their Bed-Chambers; others Stabb'd.in 
the Senate, or Cut off, in the Security of 
their Spectacles, and Pleaſures. Some th 
are thar take Anger for a Princely Quality ; 
as Dariw, -who, in his: Expedition againlt 
the Scythians, being beſought by a Noble- 
Man; that'had Three Sons, that he would 
youchſafe'to accept of two of them intq 
his Service, and Jeave the third at home 
ba hap wig to hjs Father. I do ey 
or you than that, lays Darius, for you” 
AL them” all three = ain ; $0 uit rd 
them to be ſlain e his Face; and left 
humtheir Bodies. '''But Xerxes dealtalittle 
better with Pyrhine, who had five Spps;'and 


' defir'd 


ere 
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defir'd only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes 


, 


bad him take. his Choice, -and he nam'd the. 


. Eldeft,, whom he immediately Commanded 
to be Cut-in halves; and one' half of the 
y to be laid on each ſide of the way 

where his Army was tq-paſs/betwixt them : 
Undoubtedly a moſt Aulpicious Sacrifice; 
but he came afterward 'itothe end that he 
deſervd;; for he livd to ſee that Prodigi- 
ous Power Scatter'd,.”and'Broken, and, in 


ſtead of Military, and'Viftorious.Troops,. 


to be. encompaſs'd with Carcaſſes. But 
theſe, youll fay, were only Barbarous Prin- 
ces, that knew neither- .Civility, nor 'Let- 
ters: And: theſe: Salvage Cruelties will be 
imputed -perchance to' their -rudeneſs of 
Manners;and: want of Diſcipline. Bot; 
what will you ſay: then of. Alexander the 
Great; 'that was train'd I the Inſti- 
tution.of "Arsftotle himſelf 5 and-kilVd Cly- 
14 his Favourite and School-fellow; with 
his ow# hand, under his" own Roof, and: over 
the freedome' of a Cup of Wine ? And what' 
was his Crime ? 'He was loth to'degenerate 
from a Macedonian Liberty into) a Perſian 
Slavery : that is to ſay, he covldnot-Flartes: 
pe on png _— cages he ex- 

$d to a Lyon; a xy Lyſimarins; 
ler he had ſcap'd this rode never 
the more Merciful, when he came to Reign" 


himſelf ; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe - 


169 


of his Friend: Teleſphoras;; and when he ha _** 


ſo disfigur'd him, that he had'no longerithe 


. Face 0 'a Man, he thtew himiinto a Duns: . 


geon, 
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geen atid there kept him to be ſhew'd for 
Þey nk asa ſtrange ſight. The place 


all four, and his fides were Wei 
the ſtraittieſsof it. In this boy do la 
half famiſh'd-in his own Filth ; ſo ry hey, 
"Terrible, and Lothſome 4 Spetacte, 
tthe horror his Condition” had even 
LIN for rap 'Notbing = 
t 


odio 't T and ae Aﬀed it, 
porrg Hardneſs only 
f The Cru- exerciſe it. f ſelf amon Foreſters, but 
we the fierceneſs.of their and Pu- 
rius. niſhttients; as well as their Vi es, brake in 
fpoti'the Romaris.' | A. Marine, that had his 
Statue ſet-up ievery; where, andwas adored 
nr Mer 1p oh gory warns rye 
be'broken; his-:Eyes to be pulld- out; 


Hands to becut as if ar 
Caen A IE to be 


Catalitie "P a hs molt nar; 
2nd fatal to the;Common-wealth,: to fall 
indifferently upp the-Swords-Points both 
1andof Enemies. | 
3:AT. was a'Severe liſtahce that! of Pſ 
e A Barba- $:$00-/ A Soldiet that had leave to' go a- 
rous Seve- toad! with his Caittarade,-came back to 
rity of Pi- ne gy 1907 butwithout his Coin- 


” ai, a Coridemns himito Dye, as if 
dim) and appointsaCenturion 
to 


ny 
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to {& the Exechtion:' + Hiſt: as the Heads- 


man wasrety to: do;his Office, the octier 


Soldier , to tilit great Joy of the 
A C— 
ner! a 
I1a rage thounts the Trolnnaly and Sertien- 
ces all Three: to Death zi rHiti:One;' becariſe 
he was: Colidirng'd; the Other, becaiſe/ It 
was for bis faks fliat his fellow Soldier was 
Condenw'aly The Centuriat; for cot obeying 


the Orde} 'of :his: Superior. i. Amr | 
Piece of: Intmmagity, toocontrive:how' to 
make 'Threo! Criminals ;. there: 

there were none. - 'Thete was &Þ: NR Rang 


that caus'd the Noſes of: » whole Natiowto 
bo cut off, and they were to thank him that 
| "Heads. "And this Perh 
= d have been the Fate of the Aacr 
(if Providede&had nothinder'd it) for the 


Freedom they ug'd to dad ae Embaſſadors, 


in not. 'rerms thatwere 
offer'd them. This ye Camby 2s into ſuch 
a rage, that he preſently Liſted. into his 
Service! evte&h Man thatiwas'able:to begr 
Arms and” without either” Proviſions or 


Man hd 


DE before him; to'take his. 
ven r 


e he-was-a third: part of the 

"his Provifions' fail*Urhiny; His Men, 
ift with /the -Buds-of- = 

BoyPd Leather; and "ho ike z [but foo 

cer, there was not ſo mucl\asaRoot, op! 

6 oder be gotten, nor/aiLiving Crean 


pry bagpipes ch Ge 
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tobe ſeen ; and then, by Lot, every Tenth 
_ 'Man was to Dye, for: a nouriſhment. to the 
reſt; which was ſtill: worſe than: the-Fa- 
miine : "but" yet'this Paſſionate King went On 
ſo far. tif of his was loſt, 
and the other ar?d;” and'till he fear'd 
that he himſelf might come tobeſerv*d with 
the ſame ſawce. * So that at-laſt he order'd 
a Retreat, wanting no. Delicacics all this 
while for himſelf, while his:Sgldiers'were 
taking their\Chance. who Dye miſe- 
rably, or Liveworſe. Here wasan Anger 
taken 2gainſt a whole Nation,/[that nei- 
ther d cryd anull from him,: nor _ ſo 
__ as known him. : 


* » . P 
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| The Ordinary. Grounds and 'Occdfions 4 
Mngere) 


T. this wandring State of L 5  wement 
"with Ty: Occaſions' on, Oo 


asa Man muſt- 
and crowded in/a' 
deceives our: 
vector Th Doorn 3nd ever 
NTT CO RR, Ve ws 
y ons tons Buſineſs 
Buſineſs, 
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Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or our 
Selves. Some Men value themſelyes upon 
their Wit, and will never forgive any one 
that pretends to leſſen it : Others are En- 
flan?d by Wine ; and ſome are diſtemper'd 
by Sickneſs, Wearyneſs, Watchings, Love, 
Care, &c. Some are Eprong to it by Heat 0 

Conſtitution, but Moyſt, Dry, and Cold 
Complexions are more lyable to other Af- 
fections ; as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jea- 
louſie, &c. but moſt of our Quarrels areof 
our own Contriving, One while we Suſpect 


upon Miſtake ; and another while we make 


a _great-matter of Trifles. To ſay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that GALEN 
us, are rather Subject of Diſguſt, than of 
Miſchief; there's a we difference betwixt 


g poſing a Mans SatisfaQtion, and not Af- 


ing it ; betwixt- Taking away, and not / 


Giving; But we reckon upon Denyimg., and 
Deferring, as the fame thing, and interpret 
anothers being for himſelf.” as if he were 
againſt us. Nay, we do many times enter- 
tain an ill Opinion of Well-doing, and a. 
Good one ofthe Contrary : And we hate a 
Man for doing that very thing, which we 
ſhould hate him for on the other ſide, if he 
did not do it. We take it ill to be oppog'd, 
when there's a Father Perhaps, a Brother, 
or aFriend in the Caſe againſt us; when we 
ſhould rather love a Man for it; and only 
wiſh that he could be honeſtly of our Party. 
We approve of the Fa, . and deteſt the 
doer of it. It is a baſe thing to hate the 
| Perſon 
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Perſon whom we cannot but Commend ; but 
it is a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him 
for the very thing that deſerves Commen- 
dation. The things that we deſire, if they 
be fuch as cannot be Given to One, with- 
out being Taken'away from another, muſt 
needs ſet thoſe people together by the Ears, 
that deſire the fame thing. One Man has 
a deſign upon my Mifſtriſs., another upon 
mine Inheritance : And that which ſhould 
make Friends makes Enemies; our being 
all of a Mind. The General Cauſe of An- 
ger, is the Senſe, or Opinion ofan Injury; 
that is, the Opinion either of an Inj 
Simply done, or of an Injury done whic 
we have not deſery'd. 'Some are Naturally 
given to Anger z Others.are provok'd to't 
by Occaſion 3 The Anger of Women, and 
hildren is commonly ſharp, but not la- 
ſting :- Old Men are rather querulous, and 
peeviſh. Hard Labor, Diſeaſes, Anxiety 
of Thought , and whatſoever hurts the 
Body, or the Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be 
Froward, but we muſt not add fire to fire. 


* The Sub- HE that duly conſiders the Subject © mat- 
je? of our ter of all our Controverſies, and Quarrels, 


Anger is 


not worth 


will find them Low, and Mean, and not 


the while, worth the Thought of a Generous Mind 5 


but the greateſt Noiſe of all-is about Afory. 
This is it, that ſets Fathers and Children 
together by the Ears z Husbands and Wives, 
— makes way for Sword and Poyſon: This 
Is it that tires out Courts of Juſtice ; enra- 
gesPrinces, and lays Cities un the _ » 

cek 
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ſeek for Gold, and Silver in the Ruines'of 
them. . This 1sit, that finds work for the 
Judge, to determine, which fide is leaſt fin 
the wrong ; and whoſe is the more- plau- 
ſible Avarice, the Plaintiffs, or the Defen- 
dants : And what is it that we contend for 
all this while, but thoſe Baubles that make 
us Cry, when we ſhould Laugh ? To ſee a 
Rich old Chuff, that has no body to leave 
his Eſtate to, break his heart for a handful 
of Dirt ; And a Gouty liſurer, that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left him, but to 
Count withall, to ſee him, I ſay, inthe 
 Extremity of his Fit, vat—gy for- the 

odd Mony in his Intereſt : — Iallthat's 


precious in Nature were gather'd into one 


Maſs, it -were not worth the trouble of a 
Sober Mind. It were endleſs to. run over 
all thoſe ridiculous Paſlions that are mov'd 
a2ak Meats, and —_— and = "_w 
of our Luxury ; Nay, about Words, Look 

Actions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which 5.0 
of them as. contemptible Fooleries as thoſe 
very Baubles that Children Scratch,and Cry 


for. There is nothing Great, or Serious ' 


in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter 
about ; the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet top 
great'a value upon Trifles, One May flies 
out upon a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, a 
Queſtion ; a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
Action moves one Man z A Word Aﬀetts 
another : One Man is tender of his Family; 
another of his Perſon ; One ſets up for an 
Oratourg ; Another for a Philoſopher ; Tis 

| n 
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Man will not bear Pride, nor That Man 
Oppoſition. He that Plays the Tyrant at F- 
Home, is as Jeatle as a Lamb Abroad. ; 
Some take Offence if a Man asks a Fayour E 
of them, and others, if he does not. | Eye- 7 23 
ry Man has his weak ſide; let ns learn which 'S 
that is, and take a Care of it, for the ſame 
thing does not work upon all Men alike. 
We are moy'd like Beaſts, at the Idle a 
ces of things; and the fiercer the 
Creature, the more is it ſtartI'd, The 
fight of a red Cloth enrages a Bull. A 
Shadow provokes the Aſp; Nay. ſo un- 
reaſonable are ſome Men, that they take 
Moderate Benefits for Injuries ; and Squab- 
ble about it, with their neareſt Relations. 
They have done this and that for others, they 
cry ; And they might have dealt better with 
us if they bad pleas d. Very Good! And 
if it be leſs than we look*d for, it may be 
et more than we deferye. Of all Unquiet 
umors,; this is the worſt, that will never 
ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo long as he 
ſees a happier Man than himſelf. -F have | 


known . ſome Men ſo weak, as to think 
themſelves contemn'd, if a Horſe did but 

lay the Jade with Them, that is yet obe- 
dient to Another Rider. A Brutal Folly, 
to be Offended at a Mute Animal ; for ng 
Injury can be done us without the Concur- 
rence of Reaſon. ' A Beaſt may hurt us, as 
a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. 
Nay, there are, that will complain of foul 
Weather, 4 raging Sta, a biting Winter, = 

| 1 
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if it were expreſly directed to them ;, and ' 
this they charge upon Providence, whoſe 
Operations are all of them ſo far from be- - 
ing Injurious, that they are Beneficial to 
us, | | 

HOW Vain, and Idle are many of thoſe 
b things that make us ſtark Mad ! Areſty * 2 are 
Horſe, the overturning of a Glaſs; the 4197 for 
falling of a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, *'7** 
a Jealouſie, a Miſconſtruction. How ſhall 
that Man endure the Extremities of Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt ; that flies out into a rage 
only for the putting of a little too much 
Water in his Wine 2 What haſte is there 
to lay a Servant by the- heels, or break a 
Leg, or an Arm immediately fort, as if he 
were not to have the ſame power over him 
an hour after, that he has at that Inſtant ? 
The Anſwer of a Servant, a Wife, a Te- 
"nant, puts ſome People out of all Patience ; 
and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 
ment for not allowing them the ſame Liber- . 
ty in Publick, which Foc themſelyes deny 
to their own Families. If they ſay nothing, 
*tis Contumacy ; if they Speak, or Laugh, 
*tis Inſolence. As if a Man had his Ears gi- 
ven himonly for Muſick ; Whereas we muſt 
ſuffer all ſorts of Noiſes, good and bad, 
'both of Men, and Beaſts. How Idle is it 
to ſtart at the tinkling of-a Bell, or the 
Creaking of a Door, when for all this de- 
licacy, we muſt endure Thunder ? Neither 
are our Eyes leſs Curious, and Phantaſtical 
than our Ears. When we _ abroad, we 
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can bear well enough with foul ways, naſty 
Streets, Noiſome Litches ; but a ſpot up- 
on a Diſh at home, or an unſwept Hearth, 
abſolutely diſtra&s us. And what's the 
Reaſon, but that we are patient in the One 
Place, and Phantaſtically peeviſh in the o- 
ther ? Nothing makes us more Intempe- . 
rate than Luxury, that ſhrinks at every 
ſtroke, and ſtarts at gvery ſhadow. *Tis 
Death to ſome to have another ſit above 
them, as if a Body were ever the more, or 
the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion. But they 
are only weak Creatures that think them- 
ſelves wounded, if they be but touch'd. 
One of the.Sibarites, that faw a Fellow hard : 
at work a digging, deſir'd him to give over, 
for it made him weary. to fee him : and, it. 
was.an ordinary complaint with him, That 
he could take no Reſt, becauſe the Koſe-leaves 
lay donble under him. - When we are once 
weaken'd with. our Pleafures, every thing 
* grows Intolerable. And we are Angry as 
well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, 
as with thoſe that do. We tear a Book be- 
cauſe *tis blotted 3 and our Cloaths, becauſe 
they are not well made : Things that nei- 
ther deſerve our Anger, nor feel ic : The 
Taylor perchance did his beſt, or however, 
had no Intent to diſpleaſe us : If ſo, firſt, 
Why ſhould we be Angry at all ; ſecondly, 
Why ſhould we be angry with the thing for 
the Man's ſake? Nay, our Anger extends 
even to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. 


cIT 
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c IT was a Blaſphemous, and a Sottiſh « The Bla- 
Extravagance that of Caim Ceſar , who /db*mos 
challeng?d Fupiter for making ſuch a Noiſe £*79v«- 
with his Thunder that he could not hear his Ev : 
Mimigques, and invented a Machine in Imi- fr. 
tation of.it, ro oppoſe Thunder to Thunder ; 

a brutal conceipt, to imagine, either. that 
he could reach the Almighty, or that the 
Almighty could not reach him: LEN 

AND every jot as ridiculous, though not 
ſo Impious, was that of 4 Gyrm; who, in « 4 Rid- 
his deſign upon Babylon, found a River inf culous Ex- 
his way that put a ſtop to his Match : The /74vagaxe 
Curtent was ſtrong, and carry'd away one cn 
of the Horſes that belong'd to his own Cha- 
riot : upon this, he ſwore, that ſince it had 
obſtructed hi Paſlage, it ſhould never hin- 
der any Bodies elſe : And preſently ſet his 
whole Army to work upon't,, which diver- 
ted it into a hundred and-fourſcore Chan-- 
nels, and laid itdry. In this Ignoble; and 
tnprofitable employment; he loſt his Time, 

_ the Soldiers their Courage, and gave 
his Adverſaries an opportutiity of provi 
ding themſelves, while he was waging War 
with a-River, in ſtead of an Enemy. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Advice in the Caſes of Contumely and Re 
venge. ; | | 
OF Proyocations to Anger there ar 
F two ſorts ; there is an Injury, an 
there is a Contumely. The former in its 
own Nature is the heavier ; the other, 
flight :in ſelf, and only Troubleſome to a- 
wounded Imagination. And yet ſome there. 
ate that will bear Blows, and Death it ſelf, 
rather than Contumelious Words. A Con- 
tumely is an Indignity below the Conſide- 
ration of the' very Law ; and not. worthy 
either of a Revenge, or fo much as a Com- 
laint. It is only the Vexation, and In- 
"7 of a weak Mind, as well as the Prac- 
tice of a Haughty and Infolent Nature, and 
fignifies.no more to a Wiſe, and Sober Man, 
than an Idle Dream, that is no ſooner paſt 
than forgotten. *Tis true, it implies Con- 
tempt ; But what needs any Man Care for 
being Contemptible to others, if he be not 
fo to himſelf? For a Child in the Arms 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names, That 
oes for nothing with vs, becauſe the Child 
nows not what it does. Neither are we 
moy*d-at the Impudence, and Bitterneſs of 
a Buffoon;, though he fall upon his own ra 
er, 
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ſter, as well as the Gueſts: But, on the 
Contrary, we encourage, and entertain the 
Freedom. Are we not Mad then, to be 
Delighted, and Diſpleas'd with the ſame 
thing, and to take that as an Injury from 
- one Man, which paſſes only for a Raillery 


from another ?: He that is Wiſe, will be-- - 


have himſelf toward All Men, as we-do-to 
our Children : For They are but Childreh 
too ;, though they have Gray hairs; They 
are indeed of a larger Size, and their Er- 
rors are grown up with them ; They live 
without Rule, they Covet without Choice; 
they are Timorous, - and Unſteady, and if 
at any time they happen to: be Quiet, *tis 
more out of Fear, than Reaſon. ?Tis'a 
wretched Condition toſtand in awe of eve- 
ty Bodies Tongue; and whoſoever is vext 
at a Reproach, would be prond if he were 

Commended. We ſhould look upon Con+ 

tumelies, Slanders, and Ill Words, only as 
the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhot 
at a diſtance, that make a Clattering upon 
our Arms, but do no Execution. A Man 
makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by 


Phanſying that he is Contemn*d. Things . 


are only 1l}, that are Ill Taken; and ?tis 
not for a Man of worth to think himſelf 
better, or worſe, for the Opinion of Others. 
He that thinks himſelf Injur'd, let him ſay, 
Either I have deſerv'd this, or I bave not. 
If 1 have, "tis a Fudgment ;, if I have not, 
"ris an Injuſtice ;, and the doer of it has more 
yeaſon to be aſham'd, than the ſufferer. Na- 
Cc 3 ture 
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ture has aſſign'd every Map his Poſt, which 
he is bound in honor to maintain, let him 
be pevex ſo, much preſgd. Diogenes way 
| Diſpuulng of Anger, and an Inſalent youn 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſid 
his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face 3; Young 
Man, ſays Dyogenes, this does not makg me 
Angry yet ;, but I am in ſome doubt whether 
I onld| be ſo or no. Some are ſo Impatient, * 
that they cannot bear a Contumely, even 
from a Woman; whoſe very Beauty, Great- 
neſs, and Ornaments, are all of them little 
enough to yindicate her from many Inde- 
cencies, without much Modeſty, and Dif- 
cretion. Nay. they will lay it to. heart 
even from the meaneſt of Servants. How 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies at 
the Mercy of the People? A Phyſician 1s 
not Angry at the Intemperances of a Mad 
Patient, nar does he take it ill to be Rail'd 
at by a Man in a Feaver ; Juſt ſo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man treat all Mankind, as a Phyſician 
does his P:xtient, and looking upon them 
only as Sick, and Extravagant ; let their 
Words, and. Aftions, whether Good, or 
Bad, to go equally. for nothing ; attending 
Nill kis duty- even in the Courſeſt Offices 
that may conduce to their Recovery. Men 
that are Proud,, Froward, and Powerful, he 
values their Scorn. as little as their Quality; 
and looks upon them no. otherwiſe, than as 
people inthe Acceſs of a Feaver. If a Beg- 
ges- merſhips' him,” or if he takes no Notice 
.of him, 'cis. all one. to him 3 and wh. 5 
CC. ;, a ets + Y N IC 
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Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. Their 
Honors, and their Injuries he accomptfs 
much alike ; wichout Rejoycing at the one, 
or Grieving at the other. Kt 
IN theſe Cafes, the Rule is, to pardon 
all * Offences, where there is any figh of 
Repentance, or hope of Amendment. It 
does not hold in Injuries, as in Benefits, 
the Requiting of the one with the other. 


I83 


* Pardon 
all, where? 
there's et- 
ther ſign 


of Regen- 


For it is a ſhame to overcome in the one, tance, or : 


and in the other to be oyercome. .It is the 
Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries; 
and it is one kind of Revenge, 'to.neglect a 
Man, as not worth it: For it makes the 
firſt. Aggreſſor too Conſiderable. Our Phi- 
loſophy methinks might carry us up to the 
Bravery of a Generous Maſtiff ,. that can 
hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs, with- 
out taking any Notice of them. He that 
receives an Injury from his Superior, it is 
notenough for him to bear it with Patience, 
and without any thought of Revenge, but 
he muſt receive it with a Chearful Connte- 
nance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it.too: for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall be ſure to have more on't. 'Ts 4 
Damn'd humor in Great Men, that whom they 
wrong, they Il bate. It was well anſwer'd of 
an old Courtier; that was ask'd. How he 
kepr ſo long in favour ? Why, ſays he, by 
receiving Injuries, and crying your bunkls 
Servant fer them. Some Men take it for an 
Argument of Greatneſs, ro have Revenge 
in their power ; but ſo far is he that is under 
| Cc 4 the 
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the dominion of Anger, from being Great, 
that he is'not ſo much as Free. ' Not but 
that Anger is a kind of pleaſure to fome in 
the Act of Revenge: but the very Word is 
Inbumane, though it may paſs for Honeſt. 
Virtue, in ſhort, i impenetrable, and Revenge 
x only the Confeſſion of an > aha; 

IT is a Phantaſtical Humor, that the 


> The ſame ſame Þ, Jeſt in Private, ſhould make'us Mer- 


Concerpt 
mabes us 


Merry in 


ry, and yet Enrage us in Publick ; nay, we 
will not Allow the Liberty that we take. 


Private, Some Railleries we accompt Pleaſant, o- | 
and Angry thers Bitter : A conceipt upon -a. Squine 
in Publich: Eye, a Binth-back,, or any Perſonal Defect, 


Paſſes for *aReproach. And'why may we 
not as-well hear it, as fee it Nay, if a 
Man Imitates onr Gate, -Speech, or any 
Natural Imperfeftion,. it puts vs out of all 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more 
Grieyous, than the doing of the thing it 
ſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of their - 
Age; nor others of their Poverty ; and 
they make the thing the more taken N otice 
of, the more they deſire to hide it. Some 
Bitter Jeſt (for the purpole) was broken 
upon you at the Table ;. keep better Com- 
pany then. In the Freedom of Cups a ſo- 
r Man will hardly contain himſelf within 


Bounds. It ſticks with us extremely ſome- 


times, that the Porter will not let us in to 
his great Maſter. Will any but a Mad-Man 
quarrel with a &urr for barking, when he 
may pacify him with a Cruſt ? What have 
we todo but to keepfarther off, and Laugh 

n , ar 
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at Him ? Fidws Cornelixs (a tall, ſlam Fel- 
low) fell down-righta Crying in the Senate- 
houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, - that he looks like 
an. Eſtrich. He.was a Man that made no- 
thing of a Iaſh-upon his Life, and Manners, 
Hut it was worſe than Death to. him, a re- 
_ fletion upon his Perſon. . No Man was ever 

Tidiculous.to others, that langht. at himſelf 

firſt: It prevents miſchief; and/tis.a Spite- 
ful loppiyatyeat thoſe that take plea- 
ſure in ſuch abuſes. Yatimm-(a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred, :Scur- - 
rilous, and Impudent to the higheſt degree, 
but moſt abuſively witty, and with all this 
he was Diſeas'd, and Deform'd to extremi- 
Ph his way was always to begin to make 
port with himſelf, and ſo he prevented the 
Mockerjes. of other -People.. There are 
none more abuſive to others, . than they 
that lie moſt open to it themſelves; but 
the humor goes round, and. heithat laughs 
at me to day,. will have ſome Body to laugh 
at him to morrow,, and revenge my Quar- 
rel. But however there are ſome Liberties 
that will never go down with ſome Men. ; 
- ASLATICUS V ALERIUS one of Ca- 
lgula's particular Friends, and'a Man of 


Stomach, that would not eaſily < digeſt an'- Some 
Afﬀeont) Caligmla told him in publick, what 7*f- 
kind of Bedfellow his Wife. was. Good 7" 


God! that ever any Man ſhould hear this, 
or a Prince ſpeak it, Eſpecially to a Man 
of Conſular | Authority, a Friend, and a 
Husband ; and in ſuch a Manner too, as at 

once 


forgiven. 
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once to own his Diſguſt, and his Adi 
The Tribune Chereas had a weak broken 
Voice, like 'an Hermaphrodite ; when he 
came to Caligula for the Ward, he would 
give him ſometimes Yen , otherwhites 
Priapws ;. as 2.Slur upon him both ways. 
Falerins was afterward the Princi - 
ftrument in the Conſpiracy againſt him ; 
and Chereas, to convince him of his Man- 
hood, at one blow cleft him down the 
Chine with his Sword. . No Man was ſo 
forward as Caligula to Break a Feſt, and no 
Man ſo Unwilling to Bear it. 
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Cantions againſt in he matter of 
Education, Converſe, and other General 
Means of preventing I, both in our ſelves 
and others. 


AN that we have to fay in particular 
n this Subject lies under Eheſe two 
Heads ; Pricſt, that we do not fall into Aa- 
ger, and Secondly, that we do not Tranſ- 
greſs im't. As in the Caſe of our Bodies, 
we have ſome Medicines to preſerve us 
when we'are Well, and others to recover 
us when:we are Sick; ſoit is one wag 
not to Admit, it, and another thing 
Overcome it. We are in the firſt 
to avoid all proyocations, and the pace, 


mings 
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nings of Anger : for, if we be once down, 
is a hard Task to get up.again : When 
our Paſſion has got the better" of our Rea- 
fon, and the Enemy is receiv'd into the 
Gate, we. cannot expect that the Conque- 
ror ſhould take Conditions from the Priſo- 
ner. And, in truth, our Reaſon, when 
it is thus maſter*d, turas, effeftually* into 
' Paſſjon.. A Careful. Education, is a'great 
Matter ; for our minds are eaſily ford 
in ogr Youth, but "is a harder buſineſs to 
cure It Habits. Beſide that, we are en- 
flam'd: þy Ciimate, Conſtitution, Compa- 
ny, and a Thouſand other Accidents, that 
we are not aware of. _ 

THE. Choice of a good Nurfe, and a 
well-Natur'd Tutor, goes a great way ; for 
the ſyeetne(s both of the Blond, and of the 
Manners will paſs into the Child. There 
is nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft, 
and Efteminate Education ;, and *tis very 
ſeldome ſeen, that either the Mothers, or 
. the School-Maſters Darling ever comes to 
good. But, my young Maſter, when he 
comes-.into the World, behaves” himſelf 
lke a Cholerick Coxcomb ; For Flatte 
and a. great Fortune nouriſh Teachineſs, 
But it is a Nice point, ſo to check the Seeds 
of Anger in a Child, as not to take off his 
Edge, and quench, his Spirits, whereof'a 
Principal Care muſt- be taken, betwixt Li- 
cence, and Severity, that he be neither 
too.mauch Emboldn'd;,- or Deprefs'd. Com- 
mendation gives, him Courage, and Confi- 
ES Tos — -* 
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dence .but then the danger is, of blowing 
him up into Infolence, and Wrath ::S0o that 
when to uſe the Bitt, and when the Spur, is 

the =p OY. recs are to 4 
NECEIUTY .O EOS 20) g baſely,” or 1 
he does, let him, go without it. . Enure 
him to a Familiarity, where he has any E-. 
mulation ; And in all his Exerciſes, let 

im underſtand, that *tis generous to oyer- 
come his Competitor, but not to hyrt him. 

Allow him to be Pleas'd, when he does well 
but not Tranſported, for that will put 
him up into too high a Concelptof hich elf. 
Give him nothing that he cries for, till the 
Dogged Fit is over, but then let him have it 

when he is quiet ; to ſhew him that there is 
nothing to be gotten” by being” peeviſh. 

Chide- him for whateyer he does Amiſs, 
and make him betimes acquainted with the 
Fortune that he was born to. Let his Dyet 
be Cleanly, but Sparing ; and Cloath him 
like the reſt of his Fellows; For, by pla- 
cing him opon that Equality at firſt, he will 
be the leſs proud afterward : and conſe- 
quently the leſs waſpiſh, and quarrelſome, 

IN the next place, let us haye a Care of 

Temptations, that we cannot Reſiſt, .and 
Provocations -that we cannot Bear ; and 
eſpecially of Sour, and Exceptions Com- 

pany, For a Croſs humor is Contagious. 

Nor is it all, that a man ſhall be the better 

for the example of a quiet Converſation, 

but an Angry diſpoſition: is troubleſome, 
becauſe it has nothing elſe to work —_ 
| . (- 
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We ſhould therefore 'Chuſe a Sincere, Ea- 
- fie, and. Temperate Companion, that will 
neither Provoke Anger , nor Return-.it 3 
nor give a. Man any Occaſion of exerciſing 
his Diſtempers. - Nor is it enough to be 
Gentle, Submiſs,, and Humane, without 
Integrity, and Plain-dealing : For Flatte- 
ry is as offenſive on the other ſide. Some 
Men. would take a Curſe from you better 
than a Complement. Celixs, a paſlionate 
Orator, had a Friend of ſingular Patience 
that Sup'd with. him ; who had no way. to 
ayoid a quarrel, but by ſaying Amen to all 
that Celis ſaid. Celivs taking this 11 ; 
Say. ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that you 
and I may be Two.: and he was angry with 
him becauſe he would not; but the Diſpute 
fell, as it needs muſt, for want of an. Op- 

ponent. the 
'HE that is naturally addicted to AnBETs 
let him uſe a Moderate __ and abſtain 
from Wine; for it is but adding Fire to 
Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 

Sports, Temper and Sweeten. the Hin 
Let him have a Care alſo of Long, and Ob- 
ſtinate Diſputes, for *ris eaſier not to be- 
gin them, than to put an end to them; Se- 
yere Studies are not good for him. neither ;' 
as Law, Mathematicks : too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits, and makes him 
Eager. But Poxrry, Hiſtory, and thoſe 
lighter Entertainments may ſerve him for 
Diverſion, and Relief. He that would be 
quiet, muſt not venture at things out 4 
is 


. 
\ 
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his reach, 'or beyond his ſtrefgthz for he 
ſhall either ſtagger under the Burthen, ot 
Diſcharge. it ou the next Man he meets 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil, and Do- 
meſtick Afairs. Buſineſs that is ready, 
and practicable, goes off with eaſe ; but 
when *tis too heavy for the Beater, they 
fall both together. Whatſoeyer we de- 
ſign, we ſhould firſt take a meaſure of our 
ſelves, and compare our Force with the 
Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not to go 
through with his Work : a Repulſe iti- 
flames a Generous Nature, as it makes one 
that is Phlegmatick, "Sad. 1 have known 
ſome that have advis'd looking it a Glafs 
when a Man is in the Fit, and the very 
—_— of his own deforinity has cut'd 
him; Many that are troubleſome iti thelt 
Drink, and know their own Infirmity, give 
their Setvants order before-hand, to take 
them away by fotce, for fear of Miſchief, 
and not to obey their Maſters themſelves 
when they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly conſider'd, we ſhould need no 0- 
ther Cure than the bare Confideration of'ic. 
We are not Angry at Madmen, Children, 
and Fools, becanſe they do not know what 
they do : And why ſhould not Imprudence 
have an equal Priyilege in other Caſes ? If 
a Horfe Kick, or a Dog Bite, ſhall a Man 


Kick, or Bite again ? The one 'tis-true is - 


wholly void of Reaſon, but it is alſo an 
ivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that poſſeſſes 

c other, So long as we are among _, 
ct 
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© +; let us Cheriſh Humanity ; and ſo liye, that | 
| = Man maybecither in Fear, or in Dar 
: ger of us. Loſles, Injuries, Reproches, 
Calumnies, they are but ſhort Inconyenien- 
cies, and we ſhould bear them with Reſoly- 
tion, Beſidg;that, ſome People are above 
our Anger ; others below it. To contend 
with our Superiors were a Folly ; and with 
our Inferiors an Indignity. | 
' THERE is hardly a more EffeQual Re- 
medy againſt Anger, than ® Patience, and': patience 
Conſideration. Let but the firſt feryor ſoftens 
«« abate, and that Miſt which darkens the #44 
Mind, will be either Leſſen'd, or DiſpelPd. 
A Day, nay an hour does much in the moſt 
Violent Caſes, and perchance totally fup- 
preſſes it ; Time diſcovers the Truth vf 
things, and turns that into Judgment, f A 
which at firſt was Anger. Plato was about vv 
to ſtrike his Servant, and while his hand x 
was in the Ayr, he checkt himſelf, but ſtill 
heldit in that Menacing Poſture. A Friend of 
his took notice of it, and askt him what he 
meant. I am now, ayes Plato, puniſhing of 
an Angry Man : So that he had left his Fe - 
vant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another -time, 
his Servant having committed a great 
Fault ; Spenſippres, Tayes he, do you beat 
that Fellow, for 1 am Angry : So that he 
forbare ſtriking him for the very Reaſon 
that would have made another Man have 
done it, 1 am Angry, ſaycs he, and ſhall 
£0 farther than becomes me. Nor is it fit 
that a Servant ſhould be in his Power, that 
is 
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haye our Eyes in our head, and are yet 


is not his own Maſter. Why ſhould any 
one Venture now to truſt an Angry Man 
with a Reyenge, when Plaro durſt not truſt 
himſelf ? Either He mult Govern That, 
or That will undoe him. ' Let us do our 
beſt to Overcome it ? but let us howeyer 
Keep it Cloſe, without giving it _ Vent. 
An Angry Mat, if he gives himſelf Liberty 
at all tines, will go too far. If it comes 
once to ſhew. it ſelf in the Eye, or Gpunte- 
nance, it has got the better of us. Nay, 


we ſhould foo mw it; as to put on the ve- 


ry contrary JPONIOns : Calmr Looks, 
Soft and Slow ſpeech ; an eaſie, and * de- * 
liberate March, and by little and little we” 
may poſſibly bring our Thoughts into a 
ſqber Conformity with our Attions. Wheh 
Socrates was Angry, he would take himſelf 
in't, and Speak Low, in oppoſition to the 
Motions of his diſpleaſure. His Friends 
would take notice of it, and it was not to 
his wap wy neither, but rather to his 
Credit, that ſo many ſhould kzow that he 


was Angry, and no Body feel it : which 


could never have been, if he had not given 
his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admonition 
which he himſelf took. And this Courſe 
ſhould we take; we ſhould defire our 
Friends not to flatter-us in our Follies, but 
to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſi- 
on, eyen when we are leaſt willing to. bear 
it, againſt ſo powerful, and ſo _infinuating 
an Evil, we ſhould call for help white w 
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"Maſters of our ſelyes. [Moderation is pro- 


fitable for Subjets, but more for Princes ; 
who have the means of executing all. that 
their Anger pfompts them to. When that 

wer comes once to be exercis'd toa Com- 
mon Miſchief, it can neyer long continue, 
a Common fear joyning in one Cauſe all 
their divided Complaints. In a Word now 


how we may Prevent, Moderate, or Maſter . 


this Impotent Paſſion in Others. -_ 
IT is not enough to be ſound our lelves, 


' unleſs we Þ endeayour to make others ſo; * 
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Several 


wherein we muſt accommodate the Remedy 2» of dt- 


to the Temper of the Patient. Some are 
to be dealt with by Artifice, and Addreſs : 
As for Example, Why will you gratifie your 
Enemies, to ſhew your ſelf ſo much concerwd ? 
*T'is not worth your Anger, *tis below you, I 
am as much troubled gt it my ſelf, as you can 
be ;, but you bad better ſay nothing, and taks 


' your time to-be even with them, Anger, in 


ſome People, is to be opetily oppos'd; in 
others; there muſt be a little. ing, "ac- 


. cording to the diſpoſition of the Perſon, 


Some are won by. Entreaties ; others are 
gain'd by mere Shame, and Conviction ; 
and ſome by Delay ; A dull way.of Cure 
for a Violent Diſtemper : but this muſt be 
the laſt Experiment. Other Aﬀections may 
be better dealt with at leifyre : For they 
proce 4 but This Commences, 
and PerfeCts it ſelf in the ſame Motnent, Ic 


verting An- 
ger. 


does not, like other Paſſions, Solicite, and 


Miſlead us, bat it roms away with us by 
Dd force; 


force; and hurries vs on with an Irreſiſti- 
bte Temerity, as well to our own, as to 
anothers ruine : Not only flying in the 
Face of him that provokes us, but like a 
Torrent, bearing down all þefore ir. 
There's no encountring the firſt Heat and 
Fury of it; For it is Deaf, and Mad. The 
beſt way is (in the beginning) to give it 
Time, and Reſt, and let it ſpend it ſelf : 
while the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we 
may deceive it : but however, let all In- 
ſtruments of Revenge be put out of the way. 
It is not amiſs ſometimes to pretend to be 
angry too; and joyn with him, not only 
in the Opinion of the Injury, but in the 
ſeeming Contrivance of a Revenge. But 
this muſt be a Perſon then that has ſome 
Anthority over him. This is a way to 
get time, and by adviſfng upon ſome grea- 
ter puniſhment, to delay the Preſent, If 
the Paſſion be Outrageous, try what ſhame 
or fear can do. If weak, 'tis no hard mat- 
ter to amuſe it by moenge Stories, grateful 
News, or Pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceipr, 
in this Caſe, is Friendſhip, for Men maſt 
be Cozen'd to be Car'd. - 
| THE Injuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, 
< Theſe In- are thoſe which © either we have not de- 
;urtes £ fſery'd, or not expetted, or at leaſt not in 
__— ſo high a degree. This ariſes' from the 
Fave nei- Love of ,our ſelves: For every Man takes 
1ker De- upon him Like a Prince in this Caſe, to 
Jerv/d, nor practiſe all Liberties, and to allow none. 
« xpetied Which proceeds either from Ignorance, or 
; Inſolence. 
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Inſolence. What News is it for People to 
do ill things? for an Enemy to hurt us; 
nay. for a Friend, or a Servant to Tranſ- 
grels ; And to proye Treacherous, Un- 
greets Coyetous, Impious? What we 

d in one Man, we may in another, -and 
there is no more Security in Fortune, than 


in Men. Our Joys are mingled with Fears, - 


and a Tempeſt may riſe out of a Calm : 
a a Skilful Pilate is always provided 
or f-  ' ry | 


—— 


CHAP. X. 
Againſt Raſh Fudoement., 


T5 is good for every Man to fortifyhim- 
ſelf on his weak ſide : and if he Loves 
his Peace, he muſt not be Inquiſitive, and 
hearken to Tale-bearers ; for the Man that 
is over-Curious to hear, and fee evyery 
thing, myltiplies Troubles to himſelf: For 
2 Man does not feel , what he does not 
know. He that is liſtening after privats 
Diſcourſe, and what People ſay of him, 
ſhall neyer be at Peace. How many things 
that are Innocent in themſelves, are made 
Injurious yet, by miſconſtruction ? Where- 
fore ſome things we are to pauſe upon, 0- 
thers to _— at, and others again to par- 
don. Or it we cannot ayoid the Senſe of 


Indignities, let us however ſhun the open 
, Dd 2 . pro- 
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profeſſion of it ; which may be eaſily done, 
as appears by many Examples of thoſe, that 
have ſuppreſsd- their Anges , under the 
Awe of a greater Fear. It is a good Cau- 
tion not to belieye any thing till we are ve- 
ry certain of it, for many probable things 
- prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make Evi- 
_ dence of the Undoubted Truth. We are 
prone to Believe many things which we are 
unwilling to Hear, and ſo we conclude, and 
take up a prejudice; before we can Judge. 
Never condemn a Friend unheard ; or 
without letting him know his Accuſer, or 
his Crime. Tis a Common thing to ſay, 
Do not you tell that you had it from me : for 
:f you do, I'll deny it, and never tell you any 
thing again. By which means, Friendsare 
ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
flips his Neck out of the Collar. Admit 
no Stories upon theſe Terms ;, For it is an 
unjuſt thing to Believe in private, and to 
be Angry openly. He that deliyers him- 
ſelf up to Gueſs , and Conjecture, runs a 
great hazard ; for there can be no Suſpi- 
cion without ſome probable Grounds; {9 
that without much Candor, and Simplicity, 
and making the beſt of eyery thing, there 
is no living in Society with Mankind. 
Some things that offend us we have by Re- 
port ; others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt 
Caſe, let us not be too Credulous ; ſome 
People Frame Stories that they may deceive 
vs : Others, only Tell what they Hear, 
and are deceiv'd Themfelyes. Some make 

| it 
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it their Sport to do ill Offices; others do 


"them only to pick a thank : There are 


ſome, that x 11d part the deareſt Friends 
in the World ; Others love to do Miſchief, 
and ſtand aloof off, to ſee what comes owt. 

. Ifit bea ſmall matter, I would haveWitneſles, 
but if it be a greater, I would haye it upon 
Oath, and allow time to the Accuſed; and 
Counſel too, and hearit oyer and'overagain. 
IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves are 
Witneſſes, we ſhould ® take into Confide- 
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ration all the Circumſtances. If a Child, * Make the 
*rwas Ignorance : If a Woman, a AMiftake : *ft of every 
If done by Command, a Neceſſity; If a thing. 


Man be Injur'd , *tis but Quid: pro que. 
If a Fudge, he Knows what he does : ir 4 
Prince, | muſt Submit ; either, if Guilty, 
to Fuſtice, or if Innocent, to Fortune + If a 
Brute, 1 make my ſelf one by Imitating' it : 
If a Calamity, or Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief 
is Patience : If Providence, *tis both [pi 
and Yn to be Angry at.it : If a Good Man: 
P11 make the Beſt on't ; If a Bad, F1l'never 
Wonder at it. Nor is it only by Tales, and 
Stories, that we are Inflam'd, but Suſpicions,; 
Countenances ;, nay, a Look, Or a Smile is 
enough to blow'us up. In theſe Caſes, let 
us ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the 
Cauſe of the Abſent. Perhaps he is Innocent ; 
or if not, 1 have time to conſider on't,, and may 
take my Revenge at Leiſure > but when it 1s 
once Executed, 'tis not fo be Recall d. ' A 
Jealous Head is apt to take that to himſelf 
which was never meant him. Let us there- 
Dd 3 fore 
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. fore-truſt to nothing, but what 'we ſee ; 
And-chide our ſelves where we are over- 
Credulous. By this Courſe, we ſhall not 
be ſoecaſily impog'd upon ; not pit to trou- 

'ble-our ſelves about things not worth the 
while z, as the Loytring of a Servant upon 
an-Errant, the Tumbling of a Bed; or the 
'Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. *Tis a Mad- 
neſs to .be diſorder'd at theſe Fooleries. 
We confider the thing done, and not-the 
Doer of it. Jt may be be did «t Unwiingly; 
or by Chance, It was a Trick put upon bim, or 
he was forc't tot. He didit for Reward per- 
haps, 'not Hatred:, Nor of his own Accord ; 
but he was eep'd ontot. Nay, ſome regard 
mult be had to the Age of the Perſon, Or 
to Fortune; and we mult conſult Humani- 

ty, and Candor in the Caſe. One does me 

a Great Miſchief, at Vnawares. , Another 
does me a very. ſmall one by Deſign : Or 
Peradventure none at all, but intended me 
one. The Latter was more in Fault, but 
Fl be: Angry with neither. We mult di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt what a Man carmor do, 

and what he will not. *Tis true ; he has onge 
off ended me, but, How often has he pleas'd me ? 

He has offended me often, and in other kinds, 
Lind why ſhould not I bear it as well now as I 
bave done ? Is he my Friend ? why then 'twas 
againſt his will. Is be my Enemy? 'Tis no 
more than I looks for. Let us give way to 

Wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with. Fools ; 

and fay thus to our ſelves, We hove all of us 

eur Errors ; No Man is ORs, » 


Of ANGER. 
Conſfiderate, or fearful of offending, but 
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he has much to anſwer for. A Generous 
Priſoner cannot immediately comply with 
all-the Sordid, and Laborious Offices of a 
' Slave... A Footman that is not breath'd, 
cannot keep pace with his Maſter's Horſe : 
He that-is over-watch'd, may be allow'd to 
be Drowzy. All theſe things are_to be 
weigh'd, before we give any Ear to the firlt 
Impulſe. If it be my duty to love my Coun» 
try, 1 muſt be kind alſo to my Country- 
men-; If a Veneration be due to the Whole, 
ſo is a Piety alſo to the Parts : And it is 
the Common Intereſt to preſerve them.. We 
are all Members of one Body, and it is as 
Natural to help one another, as for the 
hands to help the feet, or the eyes the 
hands. Without the Love, and Care of 
the Parts, the Whole can never be pre- 
ſerv'd, and we mult ſpare one another, be- 
cauſe we are born for Society, which cannot 

> maintain'd,, without a Regard to Parti- 
culars. Let This be a Rule to us, never 
to deny a Pardon that does no hurt either 
to the Giver, or Receiver. That may be 
well enough in one, which is Ill in another ; 
and therefore we are not to condemn any 
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thing that is Common to a Nation : for ' 


Cuſtom defends ir. But much more pardo- 
nable are thoſe things which are Common. 
to Mankind. | 


b Whoever 


IT is a kind of Spiteful Comfort, that 4s an In- 
b whoever does me an Injury, may receive 
one, and that there is a Power over him 
that 
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gary, is lia- 
ble to ſufſer 
one. 
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" that is above me. A Man ſhould ſtand as 


fifm agataft all Indignities, as a Rock does 
againſt the Waves. As it is ſome ſatisfac- 
tion to a Man in a Mean Condition, that 
there is no Security in a. more proſperous 3 
And as the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born 
with more Patience, upon the ſight of a 
Funeral carry'd out of a Palace ; $So-are 
Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolera- 
ble from a meaner Perſon, when we confi- 
der, that the Greateſt Men, and Fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſcſt alſo of Mor- 
tals have their failings, and no Man Living 
is without the ſame Excuſe. The difference 
is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
ſame way : but we are oblig'd in Humanity 
to. bear one with another. We ſhould, 
every one of us. bethink our ſelves how re- 
miſs we have been in our Duties; How im- 
modeſt in our Diſcourſes; how Intempe- 
rate in our Cups; and why not as well how 
puns. a, we haye been in our Paſſions 
Let us clear our ſelyes of this Evil, purge 
our minds, and utterly root out all thoſe 


Vices, which, ypon leaving the leaſt ſtring, 
will grow agaih,” and recoyer.. We m 
Think of every thing, Expect every thing, 
that we' may not be Surprizd. It is a 
Shame, ſays Fabixs, for a Commander to 
a himſelf, by ſaying, 1 was not aware 
1% 4,447 4 . . ; , 6 
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CHAP. XI 


Take nothing ill from Another Man. till you 
have ie rm Own Caſe. ; 


| Þ 1s not-prudent to deny a Pardon to 
any Man without firſt examining, if we 
do not ſtand in need of it our felves;; for it 
may be our Lot to ask it, even at his Feet, 
to whom we refuſe it. . But we arewilling 
enough to Do, what we are very unwilling 
to Swfer. It is unreaſonable to charge Pub- 
lick Vices upon © Particular Perſons : For 
weare All of us wicked, and that which we 
blamein others, we find in our ſelyes. *Tis 
nota Paleneſs in one, ora Leanneſs in ano- 
ther ; but a Peſtilence that has laid hold 
upon All. *Tis a wicked World, and we 
make part of it; and the way to be quiet, 
is to bear one with another. Sch « Man, 
we Cry, has done me a ſhrewd turn, and I ne- 
ver did him any hurt. Well, but it. may be 
I have miſchiey'd other People, or at leaſt 
I may live to-do as much to him as that 
comes to. Such 4 one has ſpoken ill things of 
ne ; but if I firſt fpake ill of him, as I doof 
many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment. What if he did over-ſhoot 
himſelf ? he was loth to loſe his Conceipt, 
perhaps, but there was no Malice in*t ; and 
if he had not done me a Miſchief, he yu 
af | ave 
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BP have done himſelf one. How many Good 
b- Offices are there that look like Injuries 
Nay, How many have been reconcil'd,”' an 
| good Friends, after a profeſs?d hatred ? 
A BEFORE we lay any thing to heart, 
EY let us ask onr ſelves if we have not done 
* Let nv. a the ſame things to others. But, where 
4:5 &- ſhall wefind an equal Judge? He that loves 
ther with. another Man's Wife (only prongs becauſe 
out ſhe is anothers) will not ſuffer his own to 
it bis own be ſo much as look'd upon. No Man-fo 
Caſe. fierce againſt Calumny, as the Evil 
ker ; None fo ſtri&t exatters of Modeſty 
In a Servant, as thoſe that are moſt Prodi- 
.gal of their own. We carry our Neigh- 
bors Crimes in fight, and we throw our 
own over our Shoulders. The Intempe- 
rance 'of a bad Son is chaſtis'd by a worſe 
Father z and the Luxury that we puniſh in 
others; we allow to our ſelves. The Ty- 
- rant exclaims againſt Homicide ; and Sa» 
crilege againſt Theft. We are Angry with 
the Perſons, byt not with the Faults. 
SOME things there are that cannot hurt 
> Some us, and Þ others will not; as good Magi- 
___ ſtrates, Parents, Tutors, Judges; whole 
and other, ReProof, or Correftion we are to take, as 
will nt, we do Abſtinence, Bleeding, and other un- 
eaſie things, which we are the better for. 
In which Caſes, we are not ſo much to rec- 
kon upon what we ſuffer, ' as upon what we 
have done. JI take it 5ll, ſays one, and 1 
bave done nothing, ſays another : when at 


the ſame time we make it worſe, by adding 
Arro- 


- Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Er- 
. ror. We cry out preſently, What Law have 
we. Transgreſsd ? As if the Letter of the 
Law were the Sum of our Duty; and that 
[Piety, Humanity, Liberality, Juſtice, and 
Faith, were things beſide our Buſineſs. No, 
no; the;Rule of Humane Duty is of a grea- 
ter Latitude; and we have many Obliga- 
tions upon us, that are not tobe found in 
the Statute-Books. And yet we fall ſhort 
of the -Exactneſs, even of That Legal 
Jnmocency.' We: have intended one thing, 
and done another z wherein only the want 


| of Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi-. 


nals. This very thing, methinks, ſhould 
make us more favourable to Delinquents, 
and to forgive not only our ſelves, -but the 
Gods too ;. of whom we ſeem to have har- 
der thoughts, in taking that to be a Par- 
ticular Evil direfted to us, that befalls us 
only by the Common Law of Mortality. 
In fine, no Man living can Abſolve himſelf 
to his Conſcience, though to the World 
perhaps he may. *Tis true, that we are alſo 
Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſeaſes, and to 
Death too, which is no more than the quit- 
ting of a Soul-houſe. But, Why ſhould a- 
ny Man complaja of Bondage, that where- 
ſoever he looks, has his way open to Liber- 
ty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, 
that Well, there's Freedom in the bottom 


of it. © It hangs upon every Crooked Bow ; © A Staical 


F O3 


and not only a Mans Throat, or his Heart, ©- 


but eyery vein in his Body opens a Paſſage 
wa: * TO 
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TO Conclude, where my Proper Virtue 
fails me, 1 will have e to Examples, 
and ſay to my ſelf, Am I ter than Phi- 


tip, or Auguſtus, who qty 7 E 
mir 


greater Reproaches ? Many have 
let. « little Freedom ofthe Tongue 7 Ne 
a little om of the Tongue ? Na 
the Patience but of a Second Thought hos 
the buſineſs; for, though the ſhock 
be violent, take it in and *tis ſubdu'd. 
to wind u al in one word; The 


. great Leſſon of ind, as well in this, as 
ee age i to do as Fajaey Fer ou : 
CH AP. XII 
Of Cruelty. 


HERE is ſo near an Affinity betwixt 

; Anger, and Cruelty, that many People 
confound them ; as if Craelty were only the 
Execution of Anger in the Payment of a Re- 
venge : which holds in ſome Caſes, but not 
in others. There are a ſort of, Men that. 
take delight in the ſpilling of ' Humane 
Blood ; and in the Death of thoſe that ne- 
ver did them any Injury, nor were ever ſo 


much as ſuſpeCtted for it; As 4 
Phalaris, Sinis,” Procruſtes, and as 


burnt Men alive, whom we cannot m_ 
perly call Angry, as Brutal. For, inger 


Chap. XIl. Of ANGER. 
does neceſſarily preſuppoſe an Injury, ci- 
ther Done, or Conceiv?d, or-Fear'd ;; but 
"the. other takes Pleaſure in Tormenting , 
without ſo much as pretending any Proveca- 
750n to't, and kills merely for kiling ſake. 
; The Original of this Cruelty perhaps was 


Anger, which by _ Exerciſe, and. 
Cuſtom, has loſt all ſenie of Humamty, and 


Mercy ;, and they that are thus affected, are 
ſo far from the Countenance, and Appea- 
rance of Men in Arger, that they will Laxgh, 
Rejoyee, and Entertain themſelves with the 
molt horrid Spe&acles ;, as Racks, Gaols, Gib- 
bets, ſeveral ſorts of. Chains, and Puniſh- 
ments, Dilaceration of Members, Stigmati- 
zings, and Wild Beaſts; with other exqui- 
Gro leventions of Torture : And yet at laſt 
the Cruelty it ſelf is more Horrid, and Odi- 
' ons, than the means by which it works. 
It is a Beſts«l madneſs, to- Love Miſchief ; 


beſide, that *tis Womaniſh to/Rage and Tear; 


a Generous Beaſt will ſcorn to do*t, when 
he has any thing at his Mercy. It is a Vice 
for Wolves, T Were | and 'no leſs Abo- 
A. to the World, than Dangerows to it 
elf. | | 
THE Romans had their Aforning, and 
their Meridian * Speftacles. In the Former 
' they had their Combats of Mer with ild 
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a The Cru- 
elty of the 


Beaſts ; and in the Larter, the Aden fought 327" 


One with Another. 1 went ({fays our Author) 
the other day to the Meridian Spectacles, in 
hope of Meeting ſomewhat of Mirth, and Ds- 
verſion, to ſweeten the humors of thoſe es 

; ad 


SpeAacles. 
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had been entertain'd with Blood 5n the Moys 
ning : But, '# prov'd otherwiſe ; for com- 
par'd with this Inhumanity, the former was « 
Mercy. The whole buſineſs was only Murther 
upon. Murther ;, the Combatants fought Na- 
hed, and every Blow, was a Wound. They do 
xot contend for Vittory, but for Death; and 
he that kills one Maz, ts to be kill d by another. 
By Wounds they are ford upon Wounds, which 
fey T akg, and Give upon their bare Breaſts. 
Burn that Rogue, they cry; What? Is he 
afraid of his Fleſh? Do but ſee how ſnea- 
kingly that Raſcal dies ? Look to your ſelves, 
my Maſters, and conſider on't : Who knows 
but this may come to be your own Caſe * Wic- 
ked Examples feldom fail of Coming home 
at laſt tothe Aythors. To deſtroy a Simple 
Man, may 'be Dangerous, but to Mnrther 
whole Nations, is only a more Glorious Wic- 
kedneſs. Private  Avarice, and Rigoxr are 
Condemn'd : But Oppreſſion, when it comes 
tobe Authoriz/d, by an Aft of State; and to 
be publickly 'Commanded, though particu- 
larfy Forbidden, *becomes a Point of Dig- 
nity, and Honor. What a ſhame is it for oh, 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet we. 
the fierceſt even of Beaſts are at peace with F 
thoſe of their own kind ? This Brural, Pury 
ad roo it ſelf to a ſtand. The 
kard, the Glutton, the Corouhthay 
be reduc'd. Nay, and the-miſchief ef it is, 
that no Vice keeps it ſelf within its Proper 
Bounds. Luxury runs into Avarice, and 
when the Reverence of Virtue is extin- 
guiſh'd, 


% 


% 
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guiſh'd, Men'will ſtick at nothing that car- 
Ties profit along with' it. Man's Blood is 
ſhed in Wantonneſs; his Death is a Spec- 
tacle for Entertainment, and-his Groans 
are Muſick. © When Alexander deliver'd up 
Lyſimachus to a Lyon, how glad-would he 
have been to have had Nails, -and: Teeth to 
have deyonr'd him: himſelf? It would have 
too much gerogaced, he thought, from the 
dignity of his Wrath, to have appointed a 
Man for the Execution of his Froend. Pri- 
vate Cruelties, 'tis true, cannot do much 
Miſchief, but in Princes, theyare a War a- 
gainſt Mankind. - BT's 
C.CeAS AR would commonly, for Ex- 


erciſe, » and Pleaſure, put Senators, and Ro- > Barba- 
man Knights to the Torture :\ and Whip ſe- Tous Cruel- 
veral of them, like Slaves, or put them to *7** 


Death with the moſt accurate Torments, 
merely for the fatisfation of his Cruelty. 
That Ceſar that wiſh'd the People of Rome 
bad bat one Neck, that he might ent it off at 
one Blow. It was the Employment, the 
Study, and the Joy of his Life. He would 
not ſo much as give the Expiring leave to 
Grone, but caus'd their Months to be ſtopt 


with Sponges, or for want of them, with 


Rags of their own Cloths, that they mighe 
not breathe ont ſo much as their laſt Ago- 
nic$'at Liberty ; Or perhaps, leſt the tos- 
mented. ſhould ſpeak ſomething which.the 
Torntentor had no mind to hear, Nay, he 
was ſo” impatient of Delay, that he would 
frequently riſe from Supper to have _ 
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Kil'd by Torcb-lighe, as if bis Life and. 
Death had depended upon their diſpatch- 
before the next. morning. 'Toſay Nothing. 
how many Fathers were put to Death by him 

in the ſame might with their Sons. (which. © 
was a kind of Mercy, in the prevention of 
their MOnag And was not Sylls's Cru- 
elty prodigiobs too, which was only ſtopt 
for want of Enemies ? He cauſed 7000 C5- 
rizens of Rome to be ſlaughter'd at once, 
and ſome of the Senators being ſtartled at 
their Cryes-that were heard in the Senare- 
houſe : Let #s: mind our buſmeſs, ſays Sylla, 


' This 4 nothing but a few Mutineers that I 


" ARE, Fears 
AlIL 


have Order d to be ſent out of the Way. A 


S | | | 
- now none worſe than that Impudent, and 


that are kept in Obedience. by. Fear, are 

both Malicious, and Mercenary, and only 
wait for an opportunity to change their 
Maſter. Beſide that, whoſoever is Terrible 
to Others, is likewiſe afraid of Himſelf. 


What is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 


to be deſtroy*d by his own Guards, which 


is no more than the putting thoſe Crimes 
into Practice which they learned of their” 
Maſters? How many Slaves have reveng'd 

- them- 


fie 
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Chap. Xl, Of ANGER | 
',. themſclvesof theirCruel Oppreſſors,though 
they were ſure to dye for*t? but when it 
- comes once to a Popular Tyranny, whole Na. 


tions conſpire againſt ic. For, whoſoever 
threatens All, is in danger of All ;, over and 2 
bove, that the Cruelty of a Prince encreaſes 
the number of his. Enemies, by deſtroying 
ſome of them; for it entails an hereditary. 
hatred upon the Friends and Relations of 
thoſe that are taken away. And then it 
has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be 
wicked upon Neceſlity ; for there*s no go- 
ing back ; So that he muſt betake himſelf 
to Arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can 
neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor 
to the Piety of his Children; he both dreads 
Death, and wiſhes it ; and becomes a grea- 
ter Terror to Himſelf,, than he is to his 
People. Nay, if there were riothing elfe 
to make-Cruelty deteſtable, it were enough, 


that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cuſtom, 
and Humanity, and. is follow'd upon the - 


Heel, with Sword, or Poyſon. A Private 
Malice indeed does not move whole Cities ; 
but that which extends to All, is every Bo- 
dies Mark. One Sick Perſon gives no great 
diſturbance ina Family ; but, when it comes 
to a Depopulating Plague, all People fly 
from't. And why ſhould a Prince expect 
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any Man to be good, whom he has taught « 4Tyran- 
to be wicked ?  -nical Go- 
BUT, What if it were Safe to be Cruel ? vernment 


Were it not {till a fad thing, the very State 


of ſuch a Government ? A*Government, that oF war. 
Ee beats 


is a Perpe- 
tual State 


ZIO 
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bears the Image of a Taken Gry, where 
there's nothing but Sorrow, Trouble, aiid 
Confuſion. Men dare not fo much astruſt 
themſelyes with theirFriends, or with their 
Pleaſures. There is not any Entertainment 
fo Innocent. but it affords pretenice of Crime, 
and Danger. People'are betray'd at their 
Tables, andin their Cups, and 'drawn from 
the very Theatre to the Priſon. How horrid 
2 Madnefs Is it to be ſtill Ra ing, and Kil- 
ling; to have the ratling of Chir: always 
in our Exrs;. Bloody Spettacles before 'our 
Eyes ;, and to carry Terror, and Diſmay 

Whereever we go? If we had Lyons, and 


Serpents to rule over us, this would be the 


manner of Their Government ;, faving that 
th agree berter among themſelves; It 
alles for a Mark of Greatneſs toburn Ci- 
ries, and lay whole Kingdotns waſte , 'tior is 
it forthe honor of a Prince, to appoint This 
or That ſingle Man to be kill'd, vunlefs they 
have whole rope or (fometimes) Legions, 
to work upon. But, 'it is not the Spolls of 
War , and Bloody Trophyes , that make a 
Prince Glorious ;, but, the Divine Power of 
preſerving Unity, and Peace. Raine, with- 
out D:finTion is more properly the buſineſs 
of a General Deluge, or a Conflagration. 
Neither does a Fierce, and'Inexorable 4- 


' ger become the Supreme Magiſtrate : 'Great- 
neſs of Mind is always Meck, ard Humble, 


but Cruelty is a Note, and an Effet of Weak- 


neſs ;, and brings dot a Governor to the Lt- 


vel of a Compttror. | | 
CE Oo P 


NHE Humanity , and Excel- 
lence of this Virtue, is con- 
feſs'd at all hands, as well 
by-the Men of Pleaſure, and 
= thoſe that, think every'Man 
[** . was made-for-himſelf, as-by . M8 
this Froioks, that make Man a Sociable Crea- 4 
ture, and born for the Common Good of Man- 
kind : *For it 1s, of all Diſpoſitions, the 
moſt Peaceable, and Quier. Bat: before we 
enter any further upon -the Diſcourſe, it 
would be rſt known what Clemency is, that | 
we may diſtinguiſh it-from Pt mag ima 2 
Weakneſs; tho many timed miſtaken'for 
aVirmue : And" the next-thing will be, to 
wr (>, the Mind: to the Habir, and' Exerviſe 
it. 
4 CLEMENCY 5 is 4 favoirable Diſpoſition « c1 
of the' Mind, in the Matter of i i Dip mod 
miſhment ;, or, A Moderation, that remits 
ſomembar of the Penalty Inourr"d. As- TOs . 
e'2 it .M 


be 


SENECA 
7 the Total Remiſſion of a deſerv'd Puniſhment. 
We muſt "i >» Ip not to confound Fo 
mency with Pitty ; for as Religion worſhips 
God, and Super tion Profs. that To 
ſhip : ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt Cle- ' 
mency, and Pitty ;, Prattiſmg the One, and 
Avoiding the Other. For Pitty proceeds 
from a Narrowneſs of Mind, that reſpects 
rather the Fortune, than the Cauſe.” It is a 
kind of Moral Sickneſs, contratted from 
other Peoples Misfortunes : Such another 
weakneſs as Laughing, or Yawning for 
Company, -or as That of Sick Eyes, that 
cannot look upon others that are Blear'd, 
without dropping Themſelves. ' PlI giye a 
Shipwrac'd-Man a Plank, a Lodging to a 
Stranger, or a Piece of Mony to him that 
wants it: I will dry up the Tears of my 
Friend, yet I will not. weep with him, but 
treat him with Conſtancy,- and Humanity, 
as one, Man. qught to treat Another. | 
IT is objetted by ſome, that > Clemency is 


is Profita- an Infignificant Virtue ;, and that only the 
ble for all. Bad are the Better for'r; for the Good 


have no need on't. -Bur, in the firſt place z. 
& Phyſick. is in Uſe only among the Sick, 
and yet in Honor with the Sound ;; ſo the 
Innocent: have a Reyerence for Clemency, 
though Criminals are properly the Object 
of it. And then again, a Man may be In- 
nocent, and yet. have Occaſion for it too : 
for, by the Accidents of Fortune, or .the 
Condition of Times, Virtue it ſelf may 
come to be in danger.-' Conſider 9.00 
oPpu- 
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Populous City, or Nation ; what a ſolitude 
would it be, if none ſhould be left there 


- - but thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a 


- Severe Juſtice ? We ſhould have neither 
Judges, nor Accuſers; none either to Grant 
a Pardon, or to Ask it. More or leſs, we 
are all Sinners, and he that has beſt purg'd 
his Conſcience, was brought by,Errors to 
Repentance. And it 1s farther Profitable 
to Mankind ; for many Delinquents come 
to be Converted. - There is a Tenderneſs 
to be usd, even toward our Slaves, and 
thoſe that we have bought with our Mony ; 
How much more then, to Free, and to Ho- 
neſt Men, that are rather under our Pro- 
tection, than Dominion ? Not that Iwould 
have it ſo General neither, as not to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the Good, and the Bad, for 
that would Introduce a Confuſion, and give 


a kind of encouragement to Wickedneſs. 


It muſt therefore have a reſpect to the Qua-. 
liry of the Offender, and ſeparate the Cu- 
rable from the Deſperate; for it is an equal 
Cruelty to pardon All, and to pardon None. 
Where the Matter is in Ballance, let Mercy 
turn the Scale : If all Wicked Men ſhould 
be puniſh'd, Who ſhould ſcape ? 
THOUGH Mercy, and Gentleneſs of 


Nature, © keeps all in Peace, and Tranqui- oor, 


lity, evenin a Corrage, yet 15 it much more in privare 
Beneficial, and Conſpicuous in a Palace: Perſons, 
Private Men in their Condition, are likewiſe * 'tis 

Private in their Yirtues, and in their Yices z Fore, Bene” 
but the Words, and the Aftions of Princes, prince. -- 
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ate the Subjeft of Publick, Rumor ;, and 
therefore They had need have a Care, what 
Occaſion They give People for Diſcourſe, 
of whom People will be always a Talking. 
Thete is the Government of 4 Prince over 
his People:z a Father. over his Children ;, a 
Mafter over his Scholars, an Officer over his 
Soldiers. Heis an Unnatural Father, that 
for every Trifle beats his Children. Who 
is the Better Maſter, he that Rages over his 
Scholars, for but miffing a Word in a Leſ- 
ſon; or he that tryes by Admonttion, and 
fair Words, to Inſtru&t, and Reform them ? 
An Outrageous Officer makes his Men run 
from their Colors. A Skilful Rider brings 
his Horſe to Obedience, by mingling Fair 
means with Foul ; whereas to be perpetual- 
ly ſwitching, and ſpurring, makes him Vi- 
cious, and Jadiſh : And ſhall we not have 
more care of Hen, than of Beaſts ? It breaks 
the Hope of Generous Inclinations, .when 
they are depreſt by Servility, and Terror. 
There 1s no Creature ſo hard to be pleas?d 
with Ill Uſage, as Man. 
CLEMENCTY does well with lt, but beſt* 
* Mercy is with 4 Princes, for it makes their Power 
the /e- . Comfortable, and Beneficial, which would 
+ abacrek otherwiſe be the Peſt of Mankind. It eſta- 
People, Dliſhes their Greatneſs, when they make 
. the good of the Publick, their Particular 
Care, and Employ their Power for the 
ſafety of the People. The Prince, in ef- 
fe&t, is but the Soul of the Community, as 
rhe Community is only the Body of the 


Prince » 
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Prince: So that in being Merciful toOthers, 


he is Tender of Himſelf : Nor is any Man 


ſo Mean, but his Maſter feels the Loſs of 
him; as.a Part of his Empire. And I's 
takes Care, not only of the Lives. of Ms 
People, but* alſo of their Reputations. 
Now, giving for granted; that all Virtues 
are In themſelves Equal, it will not yet be 
deny?d, that they may be more Beneficial 
to Mankind in One Perſon, than in Ano- 
ther. A Beggar may be as Magnanimous 
as a King : For, What can be Greater, or 
Braver, than to baffle. Ill Fortune ? This 
does not hinder, but that a Man in Autho- 
rity, and Plenty, has more Matter for his 
Generoary to work upon, than a Private 
Perſon : And it is alſo more taken 'notice 
of upon the Bench, than upon the Leyel. 
When a Gracious Prince ſhews hinfſelf to 
his People, they do not fly frem him as 
froma 1yger, that had rous'd himſelf out 
of his Den ,, but they worſhip him as a Be- 


neyolent Influence, they ſecure him againſt . 


. all Conſpiracies, and Interpoſe their Bo- 
dies betwixt Him, and Danger. They 
Guard him while he ſleeps, and defend him 
in the Field againſt his Enemies. Nor is it 
without Reaſon, this Unanimous, Agree- 
ment in Love, and Loyalty ; and this He- 
roical Zeal of Abandoning themſelyes for 
the ſafety of their Prince, but ir'is as well 
the Intereſt of the People. In the Breath 
of a'Prince, there*s Lite, and Death : and 


his Sentence ſtands good, Right, or Wrong. . F 
""BTS If, 
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If he be Angry, no body dares Adviſe him ; 
and if he does Amiſs, who ſhall call him to 
Accompt? Now, for him that has ſo much 
Miſchief in his Power, and yet applies That 
Power to the Common Utility, and Com-, 
fort of his People, diffuſing alſo Clemency, 
and Goodneſs into Their hearts too, What 
can be a greater Bleſling to Mankind than 
ſuch a Prince ? Any Man may kill another 
Aeainſt the Law, but only a Prince can ſave 
him ſo. Let him ſo deal with his own Sub- 
jets, as he deſires God ſhould deal with 
him : _ If Heaven ſhould be Inexorable to 
Sinners, and deſtroy All without Mercy, 
What Fleſh could be fafe ? But, as the 
Faults of Great Men are not preſently pu- 
niſt'd with Thunder from Above, let them 
have, a like' regard to their Inferiors here 
upon Earth. ' He that has Revenge in his 
Power, and does not Uſe it, is the Great 
Man : Which is the more Beautiful, and 
Agrecable State, that of a Calm, a Tem- 
perate, and a Clear day; or That of 
Lightening , Thunder .' and * Ternpeſts ? 
And this is the very differetice *"betwixt a. 
Moderate, and a Turbulent Government. 
*Tis for Low, and Vulgar Spirits; to Brawl, 
Storm, and Tranſport themſelves ; but ?cis 
mot for the Majeſty of u Prince to laſh out 
into Intemperance of Words ; Some will 
think 1t rather Slavery, than Empire; to 
be debarr'd Liberty of Speech : And what 
if it be, when Government it ſelf is but a 
more Illuſtrious Servitude ? He that uſes his 
£ Ts ni LOT . Power 
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Power as he ſhould, takes as much Delight 
\. in making it Comfortable to his People, as 
"Glorious to Himſelf, He is Afﬀable, and 
eaſie of Acceſs; his very Countenance makes 
him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, and the 
Delight of Mankind. He is Beloy*d, De- 
fended, and Reverenc'd, by all his Subjects ; 
and Men ſpeak as well of him in Private, as 
in Publick :- He is ſafe without Guards, and 
the Sword is rather his Ornament, than his 
Defence ; In his Duty, he is like that of a 
good Father, that ſometimes gently Re- 
proves a Son ; ſometimes Threatens him 
nay, and perhaps CorreCts him : But no Fa- 
ther, in his right Wits, will Diſinherit a 
Son for the Firſt Fault : There muſt be Ma- 
ny, and Great Offences, and only Deſpe- 


rate Conſequences that ſhould bring him to | 


that Decretory Reſolution : He will make 
many Experiments, to try if he can Reclaim 
him firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt De- 
ſpair muſt put him upon Extremities. It is 
not Flattery that calls a Prince the Father of 
his Country : The Titles of Great, and Au- 
guſt, are Matter of Complement, and of 
Honor ; but, in” calling him Father, we 
mind him of that Moderation; and Indul- 
gence, which he owes to his Children : His 
Subjects are his Members. Where, if there 
muſt be an Amputation, let him come ſlow- 
ly to it, and when the Part is cut off, let 
him wiſh it were on again; let him Grieve 
in the doing of it : He that paſles a Sen- 
tence preſently; looks as if he did it wil- 
FOY lingly; 
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lingly ; and then there is an Injuſtice in the 
Exceſs. | | 

IT is a Glorious Contemplation, for a 
e The bleſ- © Prince, firſt to conſider the yaſt Multi- 
ſed Refexi- tudes of his People, whoſe Seditious, Di- 
Mereiful vided, and Impotent Paſſions would caſt 
Prince AU into Confaſion, and deſtroy Them- 
ſelves, and Publick Order too, if the Band 
of Goyernment did not reſtrain them : 
And Thence to po to the Examination of 
his Conſcience, ſaying Thus to himfelf. 7+ 
is by the Choice of Providence that 1 am bere 
made God's Deputy upon Earth ; the Arbitra- 

. tor of Life, and Death, and that upon My 
breath, depends the Fortune of my People. My 
Lips are the Oracles of their Fate, and upon 

Them, hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities, and 
of Men. Jt is under my Favor that People 

ſeek for either Proſperity, ar Pratettion;, Thou- 

ſands of Swords are Drawn, or Sheath'd at 

my Pleaſure. What Towns ſhall be Advanc'd, 
or Deſtroy d ;, who ſhall be Slaves, or who Free, 

depends upon my Will; and yet in this Arbi- 
trary Power of Atting without Controle, I was 
never Tranſported to do any Cruel Thing, £4- 
ther by Anger, or Hot Blood, in my Self, br 
by the Contumacy, Raſhneſs, or Provocations 
of other Men ; though ſufficient to turn Mercy 
it ſelf into Fury. I was never mov'd by the 
Odious vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by my 
Power (that Accurſd (though Common) Hu- 
mor of Oftentation, and Glory, that haunts 
Imperious Natures.) AMy Sword has not only 
been bury d in the Scabbard, but in a many 

: "E ON! 
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Bound to the Peace, and tender even of the 
Cheapeſt Blond : And where 1 find no other 
Motrye to Coppa, Humanity it ſelf i Suf- 
ficterit. I have been always Slow to Severity, 
and Prone to Forgive, and under as Strift 4 
Guard to Obſerve the Laws, as if I were Ac- 
comptable for the Breaking of them. Some I 
pardon'd for their Youth Others, for their 
Age. ' I ſpare one Man for bis Dignity, Ano- 
ther for bis Humility, and when 7 find no other 


matter to work upon, 1 ſpare my ſelf. So that if 


God ſhould at this Inſtant call me to an Accompr, 


the whole World would agree to witneſs for me, 


. _ I have w by any Force, either "Ow or 

rivate ;, either Self, or Other, 
defrauded the agen, : 21% Repu- 
tation that I have ever ſought for, has been 
That which few Princes have Obtain'd, the 
Conſcience of my Proper Innocence. And I 
have not laſt my labor neither, for no one Man 
was ever ſo Dear to another, as I have made 
my ſelf to the whole Body of my People. Un- 
der ſuch a Prince the Subjeft has nothing to 
wiſh for, beyond what be enjoys; their Fears 
are Quitted, and their Prayers heard, and 
there is nothing can make their Felicity Greater, 
unleſs to make it perpetual ,, and there is no 
Liberty deny'd to the People, but that of De- 
Proying one another. 


T 1s the Intereſt of tke People, by the * Upon the 
f Conſent of all Nations, to run all hazards we! beingof 
for the Safety of their Prince, and by a —_ 
Thouſand Deaths to redeem that one Life, 5,4, ,F 
upon which ſo many Millions depend. Does the People. 


not 
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not the whole Body ſerve the Mind, though : 
the 


only the One is expos'd to the Eye, and't 
- Other not; but, Thin , and Invifible, the 


.very ſeat of it being Uncertain ? Yet the 
Hands, Feet, and Eyes, obſerve the Mo- 
tions of it ; we Lye down, Run about, 
and Ramble, as That Commands us. I 
we be Covetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and 
Ranſack the Earth for Treaſure; If Ambi- 
tious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scevola ; 
we caſt our ſelves into the Gulph with Cur- 
2114 + So would that vaſt Multitude of Peo- 
ple, which is Animated but with One Soul, 
Govern'd by One Spirit, and Mov*d by 
One Reaſon, deſtroy it ſelf with its own 
Strength, if it were not ſupported by Wiſ- 
dom, and Government. Wherefore, it is 
for their Own Security, that the People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the 
very Bond that ties the Republick toge- 
ther ; the Vital Spirit of ſo many Thou- 
ſands, which would be nothing elſe but a 
Burthen, and a Prey, without a Governor. 
When this Union comes once to be Dil- 
ſolv'd, All falls to Pieces; for Empires, 
and Obedience, muſt Stand, and Fall toge- 
ther. It is no wonder then, if a Prince be 
Dear to his People, when the Communi 

is wrapt up in him, and the Good of Bot 
as Inſeparable as the Body, and the Head ; 
the One for Strength, and the other Coun- * 
ſel; for, What ſignifies the Force of the 
oo VO the Direction of the Under- 
ſtanding ? While the Prince watches, his 
People 
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People Sleep; his Labor Keeps Them at 
Eaſe, and his Duliach heaps them at Quiet. 
The Natural Intent of Monarchy appears 
. . even from the very fs gs of . Bees; ©, 
They aſlign to their r the faireſt 
Lodgings, the Safeft Place, and His Office 
is onely to fee, that the reſt perform their 
Duties. When the King is Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Diſlolves : More than One, they 
will not Admit ; and then they contend - 
who ſhall have the Beſt : They are, of all 
Creatures, the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs ; 
and leave their Stings behind them in their 
Quarrels ; Only the King himſelf has 
None, Intimating, that Kings ſhould nei- 
ther be Vindictive, nor Cruel. Is it not a 
Shame, after ſuch an Example of Modera- 
tion in theſe Creatures, that Men ſhould be 
yet Intemperate ? It were well if they loſt 
their Stings too in their Revenge, as well 
as the Other, that they might hurt but 
Once, and do no Miſchief by their Proxies, z 
It would tire them out, if either they were i 
to execute All with their Own hands, or to : 
wound Others, at the Peril of their Own 
Lives. pd | 

A Prince ſhould behaye himſelf Gene- 
rouſly 8 in the Power, which God. has given * The 
him, of Life and Death; eſpecially toward Prince thar 
thoſe that have been at any time his Equals; rem aarry 
for the One has his Revenge, and the other , 
his Puniſhment in't. He that. ſtands In- 
debted for his Life, has loſt it; but he that 
Receives his Life at the Foot of hug Enegny, 
h Ives 
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Lives to the Honor of his Preſerver : He 
Lives the Laſting Monument of his Virtue z 
whereas if he hed been led in Triumph,' the 
Spectacle would have been quickly over. 
Or what if he ſhould reſtore him to his 
Kingdom again? Would it-not be an Am- 
le Acceſſion to his Honor, to ſhew that he 
und nothing about the Conquer'd that was 
worthy of the-Conqueror?? There's nothing 
more Venerable than a Prince that does not 
Revenge an Injury. He that is Gracious, 
is Beloy?d, and Reverenc'd as a Common 
Father ; but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and 
in Danger even of his Own Guards. No 
Prince can be ſafe himſelf, -of whom all O- 
thers are Afraid ; for to ſpare None, is to 
enrage All. *Tis -an Error to imagine , 
that any Man can'be ſecure, that ſuffers no 
body-elfſe to be ſo too: How can any'Man 
endure to lead an Uneaſte, Suſpicious , 
Anxious'Life, -when he may-be-Sate, if he 
Pleaſes, andenjoy.all the Bleſſings of Pow- 
er, together with the Prayers of kis 'Peo- 
ple ? Clemency Protects a Prince without a 
Guzrd ; there's no need of Troops, Caſtlgs, 
or Fortifications : 'Securjty, on the One 
ſide, is the Condition of Security on the 
Other ; and the Aﬀections of the Subject 
are the moſt Invincible *Fortreſs. What 
can be Fairer, than for a Prince-to Live the 
Object of his Peoples Love, to have the 
Vows of their Hearts, as well as of their 
Lips ; :and' his Health, and- Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and' Fears? There _—_ 
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be no Danger of Plots : Nay, on the Con- 
traty, Who would not frankly venture his 
Blood, to ferye Him, under whoſe Govern- 
ment, Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty, and Dig- 
nity Flourifh ; Under'whoſe Influence Men 
row Rich, and Happy; 'and whom Men 
ook trpon with fach Veneration, as they 
world do npon theImrnortal Gods, if they 
were Capable of ſeeing them? And, as the 
True Repreſentative of the Almighty, they 
conſider him , when he is Gracious, and 
Bountiful, and employs 'his- Power to the 
Advantage of his Sabjects. 

WHEN -a Prince proceeds to Puniſh- 


ment, b'it muſt be either to Vindicate Him- * here 
felf, or Others. -Tt is a hard 'matter'to'Go- Puniſhment 
rsNeceſſary, 
let it be Mo- 
derate. 


vern Himſelf in his Own Caſe. If a Man 
ſhould Adviſe him-norto'be Credulous, 'but 
ro examine Matters, and Indulge the Inyo- 
cent, 'this'is rather a point of Juſtice | 
of Clemency': But, -in-Caſfe that he be Ma- 
nifeſtly Injur*d, 1-would have him Forgove, 
where he may Safely do'it, and be Tender, 
even 'where he cannot Forgive : But, 'far 
more Exorable in his Own Caſe however, 
than-in-Anothers. Tis nothing to be'free 
of Another [Man's Purſe; and tis as Lirtle 
ro be Merciful in Another Man's Cauſe. 'He 


is the Great Man that Maſters his 'P:4llion 


where he is ſtung himſelf; and Pardons, 
when he might Deſtroy. The end of Pn- 
niſhment, 'is either 'to Comfort the Party 
Injur'd, vr to fecure him'for the Future. A 
Prince's Fortune is above the need of fuch a 
Comfort, 
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Comfort, and his Power is too Eminent tg 


ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a_. 
Private Man a Miſchiet. This-I ſpeak, in 


' Caſe of an Aﬀront from thoſe that are Be-. 


lowns.: But he, that of an Equal, has made 
any Man his Inferior, has his Revenge, in 
the bringing of him Down. A Prince has 
been kill d by a Servant, deſtroy?d by a Ser- 
pent; but whoſoever preſerves a Man,-muſt 
be Greater than the Perſon. that he pre- 
ſerves. With Citizens, Strangers, and 
People of Low Condirion, a Prince is not 
to Contend, for they are Beneath him : He 
may ſpare fome; out” of Good Will, and 
Others, as he would do ſome little Crea- 
tures that a Man cannot touch without fou- 
ae, Arg F Ingers : But for thoſe. that are 
to be Pardon'd, or expog'd to Publick: Pu- 
niſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees Oc- 
,. and a Generous Mind can never 
want Inducements,: or Motives to it : And 
whether it be Age, or Sex; High, or Low, 
Nothing comes amils. . 
TO.-paſs now to the Vindication of O- 


' The Ends thers, there muſt be had a i regard, cither 


to the Amendment-of the Perfon-Puniſh'd, - 
or the making of Others better, for fear of 
Puniſhment ; or the taking the Offender 
out of the way for the ſecurity of Others. 
An Amendment may be procur'd by a Small 
Puniſhment ; for he lives more Carefully 
that has ſomething yet to Loſe; It is a kind 
of Impunity, to be incapable of a further Pu- 
nſhnent. The Corruptions of a City we 


FEE 


as an VUnwillingneſs to proceed to Extrems- 
ties. Under a Merciful Prince a Man will 
be aſham'd to'oftend,, becauſe a Puniſhment 
that is inflicted by a Gentle Governor, 
ſeems to fall heavier, and with more Re- 
proach : and it is Remarkable alfo, that 
Thoſe Sins are Often Committed, which are 
_ very offen Puniſh'd. Caligula, In five years, 
Condemn'd more People to the-Sack, than 
ever were before him ; .atid there were few- 
er Parricides before That Law againſt them, 
than After. For our Anceſtors did wiſely 
preſume, that the Crime would-never be 
Committed, till by a Law for Pugiſhing it,, 
they found, that it might be done. _ Parri-. 
cides began with the Law againſt them, and. 
the Puniſhment inſtcufted Men. in. the 
Crime. Where there are few Pygiſhments,. 
Innocency is lodalgs gs a Publick Gooc 
it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a City how 
ſtrong it is in Delinqueats. There is acertain 
 Contumacyin the Nature of Man,that makes 
him Oppoſe Diſficulties. We.are better to 
Follow,than to Drive ; as a Generous Horſe 
rides beſt with an Eafie Bitt. People Obey 
willingly, where they are Commanded: kyndly. 
When Burrhus the ogy was:to PRD: 
-*.. Two 
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Two MalefaQors, he brought the Warr#i' 
to Nero to ſign: who, after a long Relucs 
tancy, ' came to't at laſt with this Exclama- 
tion, 7 would I could not Write. A Speech 
that deſery'd the whole World for an Au- 
ditory, but all Princes eſpecially ; and that 
che hearts of all the Subjects would conform 
co the Likeneſs of their Maſters. As the- 
Head is well, or lll, fo is the Mind Dull, of 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a 
King, and a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will; 
under one, and the ſame Power - the One 
Deſtroys for his Pleaſure, the Other upon 
Neceſlity : A Diſtinftion rather -in FaCt, 
than in Name. A Gracious Prince is Arm'@ 
as well as a Tyrant; but *tis for the Defence 
of his People, and not for the Ruin of thenif. 
No King can ever have Faithful Seryants, 
that accuſtoms them to Tortures, and Exe- 
cutions : The very Guilty themſelves do 
not lead fo Anxious a Life as the Perſecu- 
ters, 'for they are not offily afraid of Juſtice, 
both Divine, and Humane, bur-it is Dange- 
rous fot thetn to mend their Mannets , i 
i mee they are once in, they muſt con- 
ine t& be Wicked,” upon Neceſlity. An 

Univerſal Hatred unites in a Popular Rage: 
A Temperate Fear may be kept in Order, 
but when it comes once to be Continual, and 


2d ports therhto 
ons;as Wild Beaſts,wlien they ger! orduniy wa 
the LY meter and aſſault the very Pur« 
fuers. A Turbal | 


Sharp, it-proyokes People to Extremities 
and Me | be . 


ſperate Reſoluti- 


Government is a Pefpe- 
| tual 
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thal trouble both to Prinbe: afd People ; 


"afid he that is a Terror to all Others. [+ 


ot without Terror alſo himfelf.” 'Freque 
Puniſhments, and Revenges may Suppreſs 
the Hatred of a Few, but: then it ſtirs up 


the Deteſtation of All. So that there's no 


deſtroying One Enemy , without making 


Many. It is good to Maſter the W:ll of be-. 


ing Cel, even while there may be Cauſe 
for it, and Martty to Work upon. © . 
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AUGUSTUS was a Gractous © Prince, & 4 fame 
when' he had the Power in his own hand ; nflance of 


but in the 7riumviracy he made uſe of his *vguſtus's 


Sword, and had his Friends ready Arnva© m9 


| tofſetupon Anthony, during That Diſpute, 
But he behay'd himſelf afterwards at anv- 
ther rate; for when he was betwixt forty 
and fifty years of Age, he was told, thi 
Cinna was of a Plot to Mutther hitn, with 
the Time; Place, and Manner 6f'the De- 
ſign ; and This frotit one of the Confede- 
rates. Hpots This; he refolv*d upon aRe-" 


venge, and ſant for ſeyeral of his Friends. 


t& Adviſe tport. Tire thovught'of it kept 
him waking, to conſider ; 'that there was- 
the Life of a young Nobletnan in the Cale, 
the Nephew of Pompey, and a Perſon, other- 
wiſe Innocent. He was off and on ſeferal 
times, whether he ſhould put him to-Death, 
or not. What (ſays he) ſhall 1 live in 
Trouble, and in danger my ſelf, and the Con 
rfiver of 'my Death walk Free, and Secure © 
Will nothing ſerve bim but That Life, which 
Providente bas preſerv/d in ſo many Civit 
ds Ff 2 Wars ;, 
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Wars: #n [o Battels, bath by Sea and 
Land : / New. 'n the State of Y Vntver- 
ſal Peace too? and not a ſample Murther nei- 


at the very Altar ;, And ſhall the Contriver of 


all this Villany ſcape Unpuniſh'd ? Here Au- 
 guſtus made a flere 

Jeing himſelf : No, no (Ceſar, lays he) 
"715 rather Czar, than Ci that I'm tobe 
Angry with : Why do 1 my ſe love any longer, 


after that my Death is become the Intereſt of 


o many People ? And if I go on, what end 
Loill thre b2 of Blood, and of Puniſhment 7 


If it be again| Fa Life that the Nobility 


Armes it Self, and levels their Weapons, my 
Single Life 3s not worth the while, if ſo many 
muſt be defireyd, that 1 may be preſerv a. 
His Wife Lvi« gave him here an dk 
tion, and deſir?d him, that he would 
once hear a Womans Counſel. Do: ( ſays 
ſhe ) like a Phyſician, that when common. Re- 
es fail, will try the Contrary, Tou have 
got nothing Hitherto by Severity : After Sal- 
vidiznus there follow'd Lepidus ; after Him, 
Murzna ; Czpio follow'd him, and Egnatitis 


follow'd Czpio : Try now what Mercy will do; 


Forgive Cinna. He « Diſcover d, and can do 
you no hurt in your Perſon, and &t will yet Ad- 
vantage you wo Reputation. Auguſiz« was 
glad of the Advice,and he gaveThanks for't, 
and thereupon Countermanded the Meeting 
ef his Friends, and .order'd; Cine to be 
brought to him Alone ; for whom be.cays'd 
a Chair to be ſet, and then diſcharg'd om 
| re 


Pauſe, and then recol- 


tÞ 
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- Teſt of the Company. —_— ( jos Avgultus) before- 
 Tgoany further, you mn dd arabeds” give me the In- 
oem ff one Syllable till I have told you all 1 have to 

nd you ſhall bave Liberr) yy afrermarde to At x: whag you 

jp pea e: Tou cant forget, ehas when 1 found ' in Ws 

5. me, and not only Made my Enemy, but Born ſo, 

Foes Jou on 2 and Fortune. Upon yohr Petition 

DG dp our ney granted it with a Repulſe to the Sons 

72 hat had he Fellow Souldiers ; and you a” 
day ſo Happy, ard ſo Rich, that even the 

him that is Overcome}, and yet after all. Ls 

fre in « Plot » Cinna, to Murther me. At that word, 

Cinna ſtarted , "and interpoſed with Exclamations, 
That certain ly be was far from being either ſo Wicked, 
or fo Mad. This is breach of Conditions, .Cinna, - ( ſays 

Auguſtus) 'ris not your time to ſpeak yer. '1 tl you again, 
that you are in 4 Plot to Murther me; and fo he told 
kim the Time, the Place, the Confederates, the 

Order, and Manner of the Deſign, and who ic was 
that was to do the Deed. Cinna, «por This, fixt his 
eye upon the Ground, without any Reply ; not for 
his word-ſake, but as in a Confuſion' of Conſcience ; 
_ ſo Auguſte went on. What (ſays -he)) may your 

Deſign be in all this? Is it that you would pretend to ſte; 
Irito my Place ? The Common-wealth were'sn an Ill Conds- 
Han of Oy Auguſtus were in the way berwixt you andthe 

Government. Ton were caſt the Ocher de in a Cauſe, by 
one of your own Freemen ; and do you expett to find 

maker Adverſary of Ceſar ? But, Jhat if ] were mth 

mor?d ? Ti, Lilies Paulus, Fabius Maximus, and 

Twenty other Tan of great Blood, and Intereſt, that. 
woild never bear it ? To cut off the Story ſhort; (for 
it was a Diſcourſe of aboye two Hours; and Augnftn 
lengthen'd the Puniſhment — 266 ſince he _ 
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, ded That ſhould be all) Well, Cinna, ſays he, the Life 
that I gave to you once, as an Enemy,. 1 will now repe 
zt to a. I raytor, and toa Parricide, and this ſhall bithe 
laſt Reproach I'll give you. For the time to come, there 
ſhall be no other Contention betwixt You and Me, than 
which ſhall outdoe the other in Point of Friendſhip. Aﬀter 
This, Auguſtus made Cinna, Conſul, (an Dance, 
which he confeſs*d, he durſt not ſo muchas. Deſire) 
and Cinng was ever affeCtionately Faithful to him, he 
made Ceſar his Sple Heir, -and this was the Laſt Con- 

ſpiracy that ever way! form'd 2g | Ki. if 
As ae IS Moderation In, Auguſtus, Was 
Pow aq the i Excellenty of bis Mature Age; 
nemijes. * for in his Youth, he was Paſſionate, 
15 ti and Sudden ; and he did many things, 
Which aftezward he lookd back upon with Trouble : 
Afcer the Hattel, of A#iups, ſo many Navies brokey 
In Sicily, both Roman, and Strangers z_ the Peruſian 
Altars; (where 300 Lives were Sacrific'd to the Ghoſt 
of 7ulis) his frequent Proſcriptions,. and other Seve- 
Tities ; his Temperance at laſt Rem'd to be little more 
than a Weary Cryelty. If he had not. Forgiven thoſe 
that he Congyer'd, Whom ſhould he have Govern'd ? 
He choſg his very Life-guard from among his Ene- 


mjes, and the Elowey of the Romans owed their, Lives 
to his Clemency. ,Nay, he only puniſh'd Lepidws him- 
felf with Baniſment, and: permitted him to wear the 
Enſigns of his Dignity without taking the Ponteficate 
fo himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was Living z for he 
would not poſleſsit as a Spoyy, but. as.an Honor, This 
Clemency it was, that Secur'd him in his Greatneſs, - 
2nd Ingratiated him to the People,. though he laid 
his hand oy the Government before they had, tho- 
roughly ſubmitted to the Yoke,z and This Cleinency 


” 


Of CLEMENCT. 2:32: 
- .it ras, that has made his Name Fam to wh gor> 4 
\This is it, that makes us Reckon him Dsvine, with- 
out the Authority of an-Aporheoſis. He was ſo Ten» 
.der; and/Patient, that though many a bitter. Jeſt was 
. broken upon him (and Contumelies upon Princes, are 
the moſt Intolerable of all Jajvies ) yet he never pu- 
niſf'd-any Man upon that Subjeft. Ie is Then Gene- 
Tous ro be Mercifull,. when we have it in our Power to 


rp rags. ++ Helo ut eo dtol Is 
A Son of Tirme Arixs-being Examin'd, and found 
k Guilty of Prricide, was Baniſh'd Rome, - | 
ard Confin'dto Marſeilles, where his Fa- * 4 Mrciful 
ther allow'd him the ſame Annuity that June 7 
he had: before ; which made all porn 5126; 
conclude him __ —_ they faw that his Father 
had yet Condentn'd the.Son, that he: cpuld not Hate. 
Anpuſtus: was pleas'd to Sit upon 'the- Fact" in the 
: Houſe of Arizs, only as a Single Member of the Coun- 
cil;5+that was to Examine it : If it had been in Ceſars 
Palace, the Fudgment; muſt have been Ceſars, and 
not. the Fathers. Upon a full hearing of the Matter, 
- Ceſar direfted, that.every Man ſhould write his O- 
pn whether Gmilty, or Not, and without decla- 
ring of his Own, for tear of a Partial Vote. Before 
the Opening of the Books, Ceſar paſs'd an Qath, - 
that he would not be Arins his Heir : and, to ſhew, 
that he had no Intereſt in his Sentence, as a 
-pear'd afterward, for he was not Condemn'd to the 
Ordinary Puniſhment of Parricides, nor te'a Priſon, 
but, by the Mediation of Ceſax, only Baniſh'd Rome, - 
and confin'd to the Place which his Father ſhould 
Name : Auguſt inſiſting upon jt, that the Father 
ſhopld content himſelf with an Eafie Puniſhment, and 
Arguing, that the young Man was not mov'd to the 
Ff 4 Attempt 


ZJ2 SENECA 
Attempt by Malice, and that he was but half refolv'd 
- upon the Fatt; for he waver'd in it; and therefore to 
- -remove*him from the City , and front his'Fathers 
ſight, would be ſufficient. This isa Glorious Mer- 
"cy, and worthy of a'Prince; ' to make allthi 
-Gentler wheretyver - he comes. - How: Miſerable 
that Man /in Himſelf, who when he has employd 
' his Power in Rapines, and Cruelty upon Others, is 
yet more Unhappy in Himſelf? He ſtands: ih Fear 
both of his Domefſticks, and of Strangers, 'the Faith 
of his Friends,” and the Piety. of his:Children,' and 
. flies to Actual Violence'to ſecure him fromthe Vio- 
lence he Fears. When he comes to look about him, 
and to conſider what 'he Xasr done, what he Aſuft, 
| _ _ wm orgy to __ cer the Wicked» 
neſs, and with the Torments of his Conſcience, many 
times he Fears Death Ones ho injfice fark; and 
-lives more Odious to himſelf, than. to: his ; 
: whereas, on' the Contrary, : he-that takes a Care of 
'the Publick, though of One Pact more perhaps/than 
of Another, yet there is not Any Part of it, but he 
looks upon-as- Part of, Kimfelf.. His Mind 1s:\Ten- 
der, and Gentle, and eyen where Puniſhment is Ne- 
ceſſary, and Profitable, he:comes to it Unwillingly, 
and without any Rancor, or Enmity in his' heatt. 
Let the Authority, in fine, þe what it will,  Clemen- 


cy becomes It, and the Greater the Power, the grea- 
ter is the Glory of it. Jt is atruly Royal Virtue, for 
w Prince to deliver bis People from Other Mens Anger, 
ahd not to Oppreſs them with his Own. ; 
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E ET'ST: L 


Certain General Direttions for the Gouern- 

. ment of the Voice ; as in ſpeaking Soft, 
-,. or Loud; Quick, or Slow. The Speech 
# the Index of the Mind. * 


=. King, the yery Ordering of 
= the Voice, (to ſay nothing 
of the Actions, Countenan- 
ces, and other Citcumſtan- 
== ces that accompany it) is a 
Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe Man. 
There are, that preſcribe Certain Modes * 
of Riſing, and Falling ; Nay, if you will 
be govern'd by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak - 
a Word, moye a Step, or cata Bit, 1 
*4 


aRule: And theſe perhaps are tooCritica 
Do not underſtand me yet. as if I made no 
Difference betwixt entring upon a Diſcourſe 
Loud, or Soft ; for the AﬀeCtions do Na- | 
turally Riſe by Degrees ; and, in all Dif- 4 
pies, or Pleadings, whether Publick, or I 
; Ge Private, 2 


es os, 
Cray 
A 

gt 
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Ex Private, a\Man ſhonld properly Begin with 
ES * Modeſty, and Temper, and ſo Advance by 
little and little, if need*be, into Clamor, 
and Vociferation.. And as the Voice Riſes b 
Degrees, let it fall fo too; not Snapping o 
upon a ſudden, but Abating,aswpon Modera- 
tion:Theother is Unmannerly,andRude.He 


violent in his ers : Beſide that, there 


is in it much of Vanity, and Emptyneſs ; 
and no Man takes fatisfa&tion in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice z. where the Noiſe 
is more than the Valve. '. Fabien wasa Man 
Eminent, both for his Life, and Learning, 
and no lefs for his Epqueace tomy 
was rather Eaſie; and Sliding, than Quick': 
Which he accompted to be,. not only Ly- 
able to many Errors, but to a Suſpicion 'of 
Immodeſty. Nay, let s Man have Words 
never ſo much at Will, he will no ttiore 
> ens Faſt, than he will Run, for feat his 
Tongue ſhould go before his Wit.” The 
Speech of a Philoſopher -ſhould be like. his 
Life, Compog'd, without Preſling, or $! 
bling ;, which is fitter for a Monntebank,” 
_ than a Man of Sobriety, and Buſineſs : anc 
then to drop one word after another. is as 
bad on: the other ſide. The Interruption 
is Tedious, and tires out the Auditor with 
ExpeCftation. Trath, and y, ſhould 
be deliver'd in Words Plain, and without 
Aﬀetation; for, like Remedies, tuleſs they 
ſtay with us; we are never the better for 


them); - He that would. work upon his Hea- 
rers, 


EBRKSTARS 
+. 

rers, muſt no-more expeCt to do it upon the 
Poſt; than a Phyſician to'Cure his Patients, 
only m paſſing by: them. Not but: that I 
uldihave a' Wiſe: Man, in fome Cafes, .ta 
aiſe himſelf, and mend his Pace; but ſtill 
- witha regard to the Dignity of. .his Man- 
ners74 tliough there nay be a great: force 
alſo: ia Moderation.' 1 would have his Diſ- 
courſe ſmooth;; and Flowing, like River ; 
not. Impetnous, like' a Torrent. ; There is 
S Rap, Lan and Irrevocable Veloci- 
ty of: Speech; which I would ſcarce allow, 
even to-an Orator ; for if he be tranſpor- 
ted: with/ Paſſion, or Oſtentation; a Mans 
Attention can' hardly keep him Company: 
It isaet the Quantity, but the Pertinence, 
that does the buſineſs... Let the words of an 
Ancient Man flow Soft, .and Gentle; let 
thoſe of an Oratoricome off -Round;: and 
Powerful ; but not run on without Fear, or 


Wit, as if a whole Declamation. were to be 


but one Period. Cicero wrote with Care; 
and that which will for ever ſtand the Teſt. 
All Publick Languages are according to the 
Humor. of the Age: A-Wantorinefs,: and 
Effeminacy of Speech denotes Luxury; for 
the Wit follows the Mind : If the: Lat- 
ter be Sound; Compogd, Temperate; and 


Grave, the Wit is Dry, and Sober too : 


but: if the One be Corrupted, the Ochet Þ: 


likewiſe Unſound. Do we not fee when a 
Man's Mind is heavy, how he Creeps; and 
Draws: his _ frer him ? A Finical 
Temper is read in the' very Geſture; and 

: Gg 2 Cloths 
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Cloths; if a Man'be Cholerick, and Vio- 
lent, it is alſo diſcoyer'd in his Motions. 
An Angry Man ſpeaks Short, and Quick ; 
the Speech of an Effeminate Man is-Lo 
and Melting. A Queint, and Solicitous 
way of ſpeaking, is the ſign of a Weak 
Mind ; but a Great Man ſpeaks with Eaſe, 
and Freedom; and with more Afﬀarance, 
though lef$ Care. Speech is the [ndex'of 
the Mind ; When you ſee a Man Drefs, and 
ſet his Cloths in Print, you ſhall be fare to 
find his Words fo too, and nothing in them 
that is Firm, and Weighty : It. does not - 
become a Man to be Delicate. Asit is in 
Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till the 
Mind be Over-born ; So it is with Speech ; 
ſo long as the Mind is Whole, and Sound, 
the Speech is Maſculine, and Strong ; bur, 
if one Fails; the other Follows, 


EPIST. Il. 


Of Styles, Compoſitions, and the Choick 


of Words, That's the beſt way of Wri- 
ting, and Speaking, which i Free and 
Natural. Advice concerning Reading, 


you cannot expett any Certain, and 


Univerſal Rule, -either for the Sryle, 
or for the Manner of Speaking, or Writing, 


- becauſe they vary according to Uſage, a 


Occaſion. So that we muſt content our 
| ſelyes 
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ſelves with Generals, Men Write, and 
S commonly according to the humor 
- of the Age they live in: . And there is alſo 
a Correſpondence betwixt the Language, 
and the Life of Particular Perſons ; as one 
- may givea near Gueſs at a Man, by his ve- 
ry Gate, Furniture, and Cloths. In the 
firſt 'place, let the Senſe be Honeſt, and 
Noble ; not pinch'd up in Sentences but. 
Subſtantial , and of Higher Deſign, with 
nothing in it Superſiuous. Let the Words 
be fitted to the Matter ; and where the Sub- 
&< is Familiar, let the Style be ſo too. But 

reat thoughts muſt have ſuitable Expreſ- 
10ns; and there ought to be a kind of 
Tranſport in the One, to Anſiver it in the 
Other, It is not enough to compole a 
NRnk Fable; and tickle the Phanſie | 
ut he that Treats of Weighty Matters, 
muſt do it in Grave, and Sober Terms, 
There are ſome that have not ſo much of 
the vigor of an Orator ; or of that Senten- 
tious Sharpneſs; and yet the Worthineſs 
of the Sente, makes ajends for the: Low- 
neſs of the Style. Our Fore-fathers were 
not at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers : Burt their Compoſitions were 
Strong, Equal, and Manly. We have now 
adays here and there. a Poynt; but the 
Work is- Uneven, where only This, or 
That Particular is Remarkable. We never 
admire This, or That ſingle Tree, where 
the Whole Wood. is all of a Height. A. 


.* Specious Title-Page. may C a Book 
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toSale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent Ay- 
thor [is to be taken down Whole, and not 
here and there a Bit. *Tis'a Maiming of 
the Body to take the Members of it apart : 
Nor 4s it a Handfome Leg, or Arm, that 


- Makes a Handſome Man; but the Symme- 


try,'and Agreement of all together. It is 
the Excellency of Speaking, and Writing, 


 todpitCloſe; and in Words accommodate 


to the-Intention; and I would yet have ſome- 
what moreto be ſignify'd, than is Deliver'd : 
It being alſo a Mark of Strength, and Solj- 
dity.of Judgment. The Propriety-of words, 


-in ſome Caſes, is Wonderful ; y 
when we are well read in the Knowledge of 


Things, and of Duties; and there is a Sin- 
gular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Numbers, 
when they run Smooth, and without Per- 
turbation. Some are rais'd, and StartF'd 
at Words, as a Horſe is at a Drum; and 


indue the very Paſlion of the Speaker. 


Others are mov'd with the Beauty of 
things ; and when they hear any thing 
bravely urg?%d againſt Death, or Fortune 
they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Occaſion of 
Experimenting that Generoſity in them- 
ſelves. But. not one of a Thouſand of 
them, that carries the Reſolution home 


with him that he had conceiv?d. It is an 


eaſie matter to excite'an Auditory to the 
Love: of Goodneſs,” having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within 


. themſelyes-: Sothat it is but awakening the 
Conlideration of it, where all Men are 2- 
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greed. before-hand .yyon the Main. / Who 
25 ſo Sorgid, as-not tobe rouzNd at ſacha 
Sp Nw this 2: The Poor Man,mgnts many 
but the Coverons Man wants All. Can . 
any Flclhforbear being delighted with This 
ſaying, though a Sayre. his own 
e. As to-forc'd:; Meraphors, and wild 
Hyparbols I would leave them £o the 
Poets. And 1 am. atterly againſt Fooling 
with Tinckling Gonceipts, and Sounds : 
Not. that 1 would wholly forbid the-uſe of 
#yperboles ; which, although they exceed 
the Truth, may: yet be a means, by rags 
Incredible, to bring us unto things C 
ble. And there may be great uſe madealſo 
of Parables ; For the way of Application 
does uſually more affect the Mind, than the 
downright Meaning. - That Speech which 
ins upon the Paſſions, is mn more Pro- 
Ele than that which only 'works upon 
the Judgment. Chry/ippme ' was 1a Great 
Man, and of an Acuic Wit ;; but the Edge 
of it was ſo fine, that eyery thing | turg'd it : 
and -he might be ſaid; in truth, irather to 
- Prick the Subject that he handled, than to 
Pierce it Through, = PEE 
Sit is not for the Honor ofa P » 
to be Solicitous about Words : 1 hioſegber, 
have him negligent [neither : But, let him 
ſpeak with'Aſſurance, and without Aﬀecta- 
tion. If we can, let our Diſcourſes be 
Powerful ; but however, letthembeClear.. 
I like a Compoſition that is: Nervous, and 
Strang 3 ber Tone 2 have it Sweet, and 
Gg 4 ' Gract- 
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Gracious withal. ' "There are many things, 
Ir ror In 
ivery.” didyet will hatdly abide the 

of an-Examination. *Bur, That Eloquence 
is Miſchievous, that 'diverts a Man from 
to Words ; and lictle better than 


Tun 1 
a Proſtitution of Letters. For, - What ſig- 


nifies the Pomp of Words, or teJunding 
of Syllables, to the making up'of a Wi 
Man ? Twlys Compoſition indeed is equal : 
his Nambers are Harmonious,: Free, an 
Gentle: And yet he takes a Care, not to 


: make any forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian - _ 
- "is a Great Man, in being Second to Cicero : 


Pollio is 'a Great Man too, - though Has 1 
below him ; andfo is Livy likewiſe, thoug 


' he comes after the other Three. But ſeve- 
ral Subjefts ire ſeveral  Excellencies. 


An Orator ſhould be Sharp; the Tragedian, 
Great; and the Comediar, Pleaſant. When 
a Man Declaims againſt Vice, let him be 


Bitter ;/ againſt Dangers, Bold ; againſt 
Fortune, ror . avataſt Ambition, Re- 
prneney :'Let him Chide Luxury ; Defame 

uſt : hos won 5122 we agree br} 
ken. In thele Caſes, Words are the leaſf 


ag. 


part of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs. 

'' In the Matter of Compoſition, I would 
Write as I Speak; with Eaſe, and Freedom; 
for itis more Friendly, as well as more'Na- 


tural : And ſo much my Inclination, that 
- If 1-could make my Mind viſible toyou, I 


would neither Speak, nor Write it--- If I 
put my*Fhoughts in good Senſe, thekeerar 
ddd 5 Sf oo bo Fane 1 CH 4] | 
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' of Ornament 1:ſhall leave to the Orators. 
There are ſome things that a Man may 
Write even as he Travels; Others, that 
require. Privacy, and Leiſure. But howe- 
ver, it is good in Writing , as in other 
Caſes, to leave the beſt Bit for the laſt. 


A Philoſopher has no more to do, than 


to _—_ properly ,” and in words that ex- 
preſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
without. Toſling of. the Hands, Stamping, 


or -any Violent Agitation of the- Body; - 


without either the Vanity of the Theatre, 
on the one hand, or an Inſipid Heavineſs, 


on the other. I would have his:Speech as 


plain; and ſingle, as his Life; for he is 
then as good as his Word, when both 
Hearing -him, and Seeing him, we find 
him: to be_ the ſame Perſon. And yet if 
a Man can be Eloquent , without more 
| pains than the thing's worth, let him uſe 
kis 1 Faculty : Provided, that he value him- 
ſelf -upon the Matter, More than upon 
the Words; and apply himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding, than to the Phancy ; 
for this is a buſineſs of Virtue, nota Try- 
al of Wit. Who is there that would not 
rather 'have a Healing, than a Rhetorical 
Phyſician ? | But, for elteeming any Man 
_ upon the ſcore of his rick, I 
would as ſoon chuſe a Pilot for a goad 
head of Hair. Forge | 
;- In the matter of Reading; 1 would fix 
n ſome Particular Authors, and make 
1 my own. He thet is every where, js 
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no where-; :but like a'Man that fpends his 
Life an Travel, he has many Hoſts, but 
few Friends: : Which is the very Condi- 
tion -of him ;, that skips from.one Bookto 
Another; The Variety: :does: but diſtra&t 
his 'Head ; and, for want of Digeſting, it 
turns to Corruption, .inſtead- of Nouriſh- 
ment. ''Tis a good Argument of a Well 
Compos'd Mind, 'when a Man loves Home, 
and to keep Company with Himſelf. Where- 
as a Rambling Head is a Certain/Sign:of a ' 
Sickly Humor. Many Books, and many 


A bring a.Man to a Levity-of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What 
is the Body'the better for Meat, that will 
not ſtay with it? Nor is there any thing 
more Hurtfull in the Cafe of Diſeaſes, or 
Wounds, than the ſhifting of Phy- 
ſick, or Plaiſters. Of Authors, be ſure to 
make Choice of the Beſt; and (as I ſaid 


' before) to ſtick Cloſe to them; and, 


though Fou may take-up others by the By, 
reſerve fome-SeleCft Ones however for your 
Study, and Retreat. In your Reading, - 
you _ every day Ny with On, 
a pport, againſt Poverty, Death, 
Other Balamities , Incident to Humane 
Life : Extra&t what you like ; and then 
fingle out ſome Particular from the reſt, 
for That days Meditation. . Reading does 
not only Feed, and Entertain the Under- 
ſtanding; but when a Man is doz'd with 
One Study, he relieves himſelf with Ano- 
ther : But; ſtill Reading, and ENNIS 
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to be taken up by Turns.” So long as the 
 Meatfics' whole upon the:Stomach, itis a 
Burthen to us; but upen the Concoction it 
pes into Strength, and Bloud. And ſo 
it fares with our Studies 4, ſo long as they 
lye' whole, they paſs into 'the Memory, 
withont-aftefting the Underſtanding : Bur, 
upon "Meditation, they become our Own, 
and Supply us with Strength, and Virtue : 
The Bee thiat wanders, and Sips from-eye- 
ry Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has Gather'd 
into her Cells. - | 
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Apainſt all ſorts of eftationin Diſcour : 
| qabur oo ry en Imgereinn, Fay 
Unprofitable Subtilries. Man's Buſineſs 

&s | 


irtue, not Words. 

Here are many men,-( and ſome of 
great Senſe too ) that loſe both: the 
Profit , and the Reputation of  'good 
& houghts, by the Uncouth manner of Ex- 
Lon. Naranrf They love to talk in myſte- 
ry, and take it for a mark of wiſdome, not 
to be Underfiood. They are fo fond -of 
making themſelves Publick, that they will 
_ rather be Ridiculous, than not taken No- 
tice of, When the Mind grows iſh, 
and comes to a Loathing of things that are 
Common as if they were rey ot 
Sick- 
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—_— Sickneſs betrays.. it ſelf in our-way of 
| = too": for we muſt have New 
ords, New Compoſitions, and it palles for - 
an Ornament', to borrow; from other + 
Tongues, where we' may: be better fur- 
_ in ny own.: o_ on Fm him- 
upon ing Concs y an talking 1 in 
Parables ;- Another runs himſelf out. in 
Wards; and that which He takes only for 
Coapiows,, renders him to Others. both Rs- 
diculow, and Tedions. Others there are, 
that Like the Error well enough, but can- 
not come Up to't. But, take this for a 
Rule ; Whereſoever the Speech i fon x99 | 
fo ts the Mind. Some are only for Words 
Antiquated , and long ſince out of. Date ; 
. Others only for that which is Popular, and 
Courſe; and they are both in the Weng 5 
for the One takes too Little Care, and the 
Other too Much. -Some are for a Rough, 
broken Style z as if it were a thing Unmanly 
to pleaſe the Ear; Others are too Nice 
upon. the Matter of Number, and make it 
rather Singing, than Speaking. Some af- 
fect not to be underſtood till the 'end of 
the Period, and hardly then neither. *Tis 
not good ; a Style that is either too Bold, 
or too Florid ,, the One wants Modeſty, 
and the Other., Efe#. Some are too 
Starch'd, and Formal ;” Others take a Pride 
in being Rugged z and if they chance to 
let fall any thing that js Smooth, they*ll 
tranſpoſe, and: mangle it on - purpoſe, on- 
ly to maim the Period, and "4" a 
: ies 
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Bodies | ExpeCtation:; Theſe 'Errors are 
Commonly -introduc'd -by ſfome- perſon 
that is famous for” his Eloquence; Others 
follow him; and ſo it paſſes into a Faſhion. 
And we'are 2s much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as in That of our Words. . - 
There are: ſome -Studies which-are'only 
Matter -of Curiofity, -and- Trial of Skill; 
Others of: Pleaſure, and-of Uſe : but ſtill 
there are many things werth the: Knowing 
rhaps,; that were not worth-the Learn- 
ing. 'It is a; huge/deab of / time that: is 
ſpent in Cavilling about Words, and Cap- 
tious Diſputations,: that work us -up to 
an Edge, .and then Nothing comes on. 
There- are ſome Tricks of Wit, like flight 
of hand, -which amount to. no more than 
.the Tying of Knots only to Looſen them 
in;- And it is the very Fallacy 'that 
pleaſe us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we know 
ow they are done, the SatisfaCtion is at 
an End. - He that-does not underſtand theſe 
Sophiſmes, is never the-worſe,, and he that 
does, is'never the better. | If a Man tells 
me that 1 have Horns, :I'can tell him again, 
That I have None, without Feeling on my 
Forehead. Bion?s Dilemma makes All Men 
to be Satrilegions, and yet, at theiſame time, 
maintains, That there is no ſuch thing as 
Sacrilege. He that takzs to himſelf, ( ſays he) 
what belojtys to God, Commirs Sacrilege ; but 
all things belorig to God, Therefore he that ap- 
plies any thing to his own Uſe, is Sacrilegious. 
On the other ſide, the very Rifting of a' 
Temple 
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Som le he makes: to be: No Seoriiege *'fol 
ſays _ et the LANG: of 
hat belowgs to Ged, and 
eto Avery: Naae belongs to-him 
_ T ey lies tt» Fhis, that though 
pon > him, all-things ate not 
to hit, There is-n0- greater 
Foemny of Trurh, than overmnch Subtiley 
of NONE OR = nee m__ 
thing: Diſputa as mUCEn to 
for the One-ſide,; as for the Other,-- Nay, 
he makes it another Queſtion, Wherher eVem 
7 thing be -Diſputable.,.or tio. - There are 
thers thas maker it a. Science, £0 prove, 
Fhat Man kyons Nothing: ; But, the Foe: 
mer is- the more Tolerabke Error;- for the 
Other takes away the very Hope. of Know-= 
ledge ; andit is:better to know-that —_ 
is Superfiuous,. than nothing 4t;all., 
yet it is a kind of Infemperance to Faro 
to Know more than'/Enougity -for-it makes 
Men; Froublefome,, Talkative;; Imperti- 
nerit,  Concei '&S'+: - There is-a' Cer- 
tain Hankering Learning, which, if 
it be n6#-y105 lats/a right" wap, hi 
and - falls ' faul- upon- it felf. Wherefore 
the Burthehn muſt be fitted to the Shoul- 
ders, and no more than we-are Able to 
Bear. It:is,- in-a-great Meaſore, the Fault 
of our Tutors, that: teach theis Diſciples 
rather how-to Diſpute, than howto Live : 
And the Learner himſelf is al{o-to blame, 
for applying himſelf to the-Emprovement, 
rather of his Wit, than of his Mind : ; BY 
whic 
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which means,” Philoſophy is riow-ttirn*d' to 
Philology. Put” Grammariis td Virgit;, 
he& never © heeds* the Philoſophy, bur the 
Verſe : Every" Man: takes Notes for” his 
own Study. '' fn the ſame Meadow the'Cow 
finds Grafs,- the' Dog ſtarts' + Har, and 
the Stork fndps'a Lizzard, * Tulby's de! Re 
prublicafinds'work both: for the? p 
the 'Philolo nog and the Granimarian.” "The 


OY +4. qont how it was Poflible'ts 
ſo againſt Fuſtice. ' ThE Phi- 


makes" This Obſervation, that Rome 
EE wo Kings, the One without '@ Feather, 
aid the Other without a Aforhi#; for tis 
a OQneftiorn, who! was Servime- bis Mather, 
and of Ajcui' tis! Father, there" is hot: 
muchas any-1 Mention. -The Grammurian 
takes noned ' that Reapfe is uſed for” Re- 
b tre Sepſe 7 for Seipſe's* And ſo-every/ 
makes his Notes fer his own Purpoſe. 
Theſe Foolerics opts let us: _—_ _—_ 
good! to Mankind, our” Know 
into Aion: 'Our Dinger is the- bong 
en in Things, not'in Words 
int-rhe Confounding of Good, and' Evil; 
So- that onr- whole Life js but” one "OE 
mied/ Error, and we live in De Depentica : 
to motrow. Thiere'are'a orld L 
things to be Study*d, and Learn'd?, 4 
therefore we ' Diſcharge the Hind 
of things Unneceſſary, to make 'wa 
Greater Matters. The Buſineſs ee 
Schools is rather a Play, than a Study; 
and only to be done when' we can do no» 
thing 
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thing elſe. There are many People that 
frequent them,-.only to Hear, and not'to 
Learn; and they. take Notes. too, not to 
reform their. Manners, - but to' pick 1 A 
words, which they Vent, with -as little = 4 
Benefir to Others; as they heard them, = 
to Themſelves. | It coſts us a great deal 
of time, and other Mens Ears a great deal. 
of trouble, to purchaſe the Character of - 
a Learned Man: : . Wherefore 1 ſhall een 
content my felf- with: the Courſer Title 
of an Honeſt Man. The worlt of.it is, 
that there is.a Vain, and Idle Pleaſure in't, 
which tenipts us to ſquander away many 
a -precious| hour to very. little Purpoſe. 
We ſpend our ſelves / upon. Subtilties,. 
which / may. perchance | make. us to 7s 
thought Learned; .but not; Good. 
dome delights in Openneſs-and Gimptici. 
z in the Forming of our Lives, rather 
an in the Niceries. of . the Schools , 
which, at beſt, do bur bring us: s Pleaſure. 
wihhont, Profit. As, in Logs he gs 
which the Philoſophers impoſe upon us wi 
3 ſo much Pride, and Vanity, are little move 
E than the ſame Leſſons over {ung which 
Eo” | they learn'd at School. But ſome Authors 
4 have their Names up, though their Dif- 
courſes be. mean enough; they Diſpute, 
and Wrangle, but they do not Edifie, any 
farther, than Ml hey keep us ogy Doc" 
vs in our to 
<P And th there t to be a 
Difference betwixt the Applauſes of the 
Schools, 
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Schools, and of. the Theatre 3 the One 
being mov'd with every Popular; Conceipt, 
which does not at all Confift with the 
Dignity -of the Other: Whereas there 


are ſome Writings that Stir up ſome. ge-' 


nerous Reſolutions, and do, as it: were, 
dipiey: the Hlelings of » Hopry Le. 

ay the B of a Happy Life, 
and poſſeſs rhe at the ſame time with Ad- 
miration, and with Hope. They give me 
a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiqui- 
ty; and a Claim to them, as to a Com- 
mon Inheritance ; for they are the Trea- 
ſure of Mankind, and it muſt be my Duty 
to,emprove the Stock, and tranſmit it to 
Poſterity. And yet I do not loverto hear 
a Man ſcite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epithrus , 
without ſome thing of his Own too. 
What do I care for the bare Hearing of 


That which 1 may Read ? Not but that . 


word of mouth makes a great Impreſſion, 
eſpecially when they are the Speakers own 
Words : But he that only recites Another 
Man's Words, is no more to me.than a 
Notary. Beſide that there's an end of 
Invention, if we reſt upon what's Inven- 
ted already ; and he that only Follows 
Another, is ſo far from finding out any 
thing New, that he does not fo much as 
look: for't. I do not pretend: all this 
while to be the Maſter of Truth, but I 
am yet a moſt Obſtinate Inquiſitor after 
it. I am no Man's Slave; but as I aſcribe 
much to Great Men, 1 challenge ſome- 

| Hh thing 
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thing to my ſelf. Our Fore-Fathers have 
left us, ' not only their Invention , but 
Matter alſo for . farther Enquiry ; and 
perhaps they might have found out more 
things that are Neceſſary, if they had not 
ww their thoughts too much upon Su- 

CuUuties. | 

Is not This a fine time for us to be fid- 
ling, and fooling about Words ? How mga- 
ny Uſeful, and Neceſlary things are there, 
that we are Firſt to Learn, and Secondly, 
to Imprint in our Minds ? For 'tis not 
enough to Remember, and to Underſtand, 
unleſs we Do what we Know. 


— 
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* Buſineſs, and want of News, are 10 Ex- 
cuſe among Friends, for not Writing. 
Wiſe Men: are the better for one ano- 

| ther, How far Wiſdom may be ad- 
vanc'd by Precept.. : 


k bp — Laſt Letter was very ſhort; and 
the whole Letter it ſelf was lit- 
tle more than an Excuſe for the ſhortneſs 
of it. One while you are fo fall of Buſi- 
eſs, that you cannot write at all; and 
Another while, you have ſo little News, 
that you do not know what to Write. 
Now, aſltre your felf, that whoſoever has 
a Mind"to Write, may find Leifure _ 

pl 
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And, for your other Pretence, it looks as 
if we our ſelves were the leaſt part of our 
own buſineſs. Put the Caſe that the whole 
World were Becalm'd ; and that there 
were neither Wars, Amours, Factions, 
Deſigns, Diſappointments, Competitors , 
or Law-Suits ; No Prodigals, Uſurers, or 
Fornicators in Nature ; there would be a 
large Field yet left: for the Offices of 
Friendſhip; and for the exerciſe of Phi- 
loſophy, and Virtue. Let us rather con- 
fider, what we our Selyes Ought to do, 
than: hearken after the Doings of other 
People. What ſignifies the Story of our 
Neighbours Errors, to the Reforming of 
our Own ? Is it not a more Glorious, and 
Profitable Employment, to write_the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence, than to Record the 
Uſurpations of Ambitions Princes ; and ra- 
ther to Celebrate the Bownries of the Al- 
mighty, than the Robberies of Alexander ? 


Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe, for the Ne- 


gle, cither of our Studies, or of our 
Friends, Firſt, we Continue our own Bu- 


ſineſs; and Then, we Increaſe it: And 


in ſtead of Lending, we do wholly Give 
our ſelyes up to't; and hunt for Colou- 
rable Pretences of Miſſpending our Time. 
But, I ſay, that whereeyer we are, or with 
whomfſoeyer, or However Employ'd, we 
have our Thoughts at Liberty. 

You have here drawn a long Letter 
from me; and if you find it Tedious, 
you may thank your _ for calling upon 

2 me 
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me to be. as good as my Word. Not 
but that FI write by Inclination too. For 
if we love the Pictures of our Friends, by 
what hand foever they þe drawn, How - 
\much more then ſhall we joy in a Friends 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the moſt 
Lively Pictures of one- another ? It is a 
ſhame, you'll ſay, to ftand in need of any 
Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend ; and 
et ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Re- 
ation, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly 
excite the Memory ;' and tt renders every 
thing as Freſh to us, as if we were ftill 
joyn'd in our: Embraces, and: drinking up 
one anothers Tears. It is by the Benefit 
of Letters, that Abſent Friends are in a 
-manner brought together ; beſide that E- 
pfolery Diſcourſes are much more Profita- 
le than Publick, and Premeditated Decla- 
'mations : for they Inſinuate themſelves in- 
to the AﬀeCtions with more: Freedom, and 
Effet, thowgh with leſs Pomp, and Pre- 
tence. You do expect, perhaps, that I 
ſhould tell yon, how' gentle, and ſhort a 
Winter we have had; how Cold, and un- 
feafonable a Spring ; or ſome other Foo- 
feries, to as little purpoſe. But, What 
are yon and I the Better for ſuch Diſ- 
courſes? We ſhould rather be laying the 
Foundations of a Gbod Mind ; and learn- 
ing to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imagina- 
. . tion. There came in fome Friends to me 
yeſterday, that made the Chimney _ » 
a little: 
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a little more than Ordinary z but not-at 
a-rate to make* the, Neighbourhood cry 
out Fire. We had yariety of Diſcourſe; 
and paſſing from one thing 'to another, 
we came at laſt to reade ſomething of 
Quintus Sextius : (a Great Man, upon my 
Credit, deny it that will) Good God! 
The Force and Vigour of that Man's Wrj- 
tings! And how much are they above the 
Common - Level of other Philoſophers! ] 
cannot. reade them methinks , without 
Challenging of Fortune, and Defying .all 
the Powers of Ambition, and Violence. 
The more I Confider him, -the more I Ad- 
mire him; for I find'in him, (as-in the 
World it ſelf ) eyery Day to be a new 
Spefacle,- and to afford Freſh Matter ſtill 
for more Veneration. And yet the Wiſ- 
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dom of  'our Fore-fathers has left: work 


enough for their Poſterity; even if there 
were no more in it than the Application 
of what they have tranſmitted to us of 
their own Invention. As, ſuppoſe that 
they had left us Remedies. for - ſuch and 
ſuch Diſeaſes ; ſo Certain, that we ſhould 
not need to look for any other Medicinesz 
there would be ſome Skill yet required in 
the Applying of them in the praper Caſe, 
- Proportion, and Seafon. 1 have an honor 
for the Memorials of our worthy Proge- 
nitors. If I meet a Conſul, or a Pretor 
upon the Road, .F11 alight from my Horſe, 
uncover 'my Head, and: give him the way z 
and,” Shall I haye no Veneration now for 
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the Names of the Governors of .Man- 
kind ? No Man is ſo wiſe, as to know 
all things; or if he did, one Wiſe Man 
may yet be helpfull to another, in find- 
ing out a nearer way to the finiſhing of 
his Work :, For, let a Man make never 
ſo much haſte, .it is ſome ſart of Aſliſtance, 
the bare Encouraging of him to continue 
his Courſe z beſide the Comforts, and Be- 
nefits of Communication, in Loving, and 
being Beloy?d, and in the mutual Appro- 
; bation of each Other. | 

- Thelaſt Point, you know, that you and 
I had in Debate, was, Whether or no Wiſ- 
dome may be perfetted by Precept. ' There are 
ſome that accompt only that part of Phi- 
loſopby to be Profitable to Mankind, which 
delivers it ſelf in Particular Precepts to Par- 
ticular Perſons, without Forming the whole 
Man. Teaching the Husband (for the Pur- 
poſe) how to behave himſelf to his Wife ; 
the Father how to Train up, and Diſcipline 
his Children ; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
vern his Servants. As if any Man could 
be ſufficiently Inſtrufted in the Parts of- 
Life, without Comprehending the whole 
Sum, and Scope of it. Others, ( as Arifto 
the Sroigne) are rather for the General De- 
crees oh Philoſophers ; which whoſoever 
knows ig the main, that Perſon underſtands 
in every Particular how to Tutor himſelf. 
As he that learps to caſt a Dart, when he 
has by PraQtice, and Exerciſe, gotten a true 
Aim, he will not only ſtrike This, kk 
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Mark, but whatever he has a Mind to : So 
he that is welt enformed in the Whole , will 


need no Direction in the Parts : But under | 


the Principles of a Good Life,” Learn how 
to behave. himſelf in all the Circumſtances 
of it. - Cleanthes allows the Parenetich, or 
Preceptive Philofophy,, to: be in ſome ſort 
Profitable ; but yet. very Short, and De- 
fetive ; unleſs as it flows from the Univer- 
fal Underſtanding of the Heads, and; De- 
crees of Philoſophy. Now the queſtion is, 
Whether This alone can make a Good 
Man ; and whether it be Superfluous it ſelf; 
or fo Sufficient, as to make all other Know- 
ledge appear ſo. They that will have it 
Superfluous, argue Thus. If the Eyes be 
coyer'd, there's no Seeing, without remo- 
ving the Impediment ; and, in that 'Con- 
dition, it is to no- purpoſe to- bid a Man 
'go to ſuch, or ſuch a Place, or to- reach 
This or That with his hand. * And it 
fares with the Mind 3; So long as That 
continues Clouded with Ignorance, and Er- 
ror, *tis idle to give Particular Precepts ; 
as if you ſhould teach a Poor Man to aft the 
Part of a-Rich.;. or one that is Hungry, how 
to. behave himſelf with a Full Stomach: : 
While the One is Neceſlitous, and the O- 
ther half-Starv'd, they are neither of them 
the Better for*c.  then- ſhall we give 


Precepts in Menifeſt Caſes, or in Doubtful ? 
The Formey need none, And in the Latter,- 
we ſhall not be believ'd. | Nor is it enough 
Simply-to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Rea- 
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' ſons for't, There are Two © Errors which 
we are liable to.in'this Caſe; either the 
Wickedneſs of Perverſe Opinions, 'whi'th 
have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a 
Diſpoſition to Entertaih Error, under any 
* Reſemblance of Truth. So that our work 
muſt be; -either to Cure a' Sick Mind, that 
is already Teinted ; ' or to prepoſſeſs an / 
Hpvil Iaclination, before it comes to an Ill 
Habit. Now the  Decrees of Philoſophy 
enable us .in both theſe Caſes ; Nor is it 
poſlible, by Particalars, to Obviate all Par- 
ticular-Occaſions. One Man Marries a Wi- 
dow, another a Maid : She may be Rich, 
or Poor; Barren, or Fruitful ; Young, . 
or Ancient ; Superior, Inferior, or Equal: 
One Man follows Publick Buſineſs ; another 
fiyes it ; ſo that: the ſame Advice that is 
\ Profitable to the One, may be” Miſchievous 
to the Other. Every ones is a Particular 
Caſe, and*muſt be ſuited with a Particu- 
lar Counſel. The Laws of Philoſophy are 
Brief; and extend to all ; but the Varie- 
ty of the Other is Incomprehenſjble, and 
can never make that good to all, which it, 
promiſes to' a few. The Preceprs of Wif: 
dom lie Open, but the DNecrees of it are 
Hidden inthe Dark.” (+ 
' Now; 'in Anſwer. Jt does not hold. 
with/the Mind, as with the Eye : If there 
be a Suffuſionz it is to. be help'd by -Re- 
medy; and not by. Precept.' The Eye is 
not”*to"be_ taught -to Diſtinguiſh of Co- 
Jloyrs-5 but the Mind myſt þe' Enformed . 
4k + F1 Mus yew hid $944 tinned Wu hes what 
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what to doin Life. And yet the Phyſician 
will ' preſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, 


as well as Phyſick; and' tell him, You muſt 


' bring, your Eye to endure the \Light by De- 
 * prees 3 have 4 Care of Studying upon a full 
Stomach.,' &c.' We are told: "That Pre- 
cepts do - neither Extinguiſh , : nor 'Abate 
falſe Opinions in us of Good, or Evil : 
and it fhall be Granted, that of Them- 
ſelves they are not able to Subdue Vicious 
Inclinations : - But this does not hinder 
them from being very uſeful to us in Con- 

© junftion with other Helps. Firſt, 'as they 
refreſh; the: Memory ;- and Secondly, as 
they bring us: to a more Diſtin&t view of 

- the Parts, . which we ſaw but Confuſedly in 

the Whole. Ar the ſame rate,\ Conſola- 
tories, and Exhortations will be found ſu- 
perfluous, as well as Precepts: ' Which 
= upon Daily Experience we know to 

' otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, 
not onely for the Precepts, but' for 'the 
Converſe of Philoſophers ;, for we ſtill car- 
ry away ſomewhat of the Tin&ure 'of 
Virtue, whether we will or no : But the 
Deepeſt Impreſſion they make, is upon 
Children. Ir is; Urged, that Precepts are 
Inſufficient without Proof; but I ſay, that 

- the very Authority of the Adviſer, goes 
a great way in the Credit of the Advice :; 
As: we depend upon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer , without demanding his Reaſon 
for*t. ' And again ; whereas the Variety 


of Precepts is faid to be Infinite, I can- 
$k-4> 5 ar wp ow $409 45%, If 19907 7 " not. 
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not allow it : For the greateſt and moſt 
Neceſary Affairs are not Many ; and for 
the. Application , to Time, Places, and 
Perſons, the Differences are ſa ſmall, that 
a few General Rules will ſerve the Turn, 
Nay, let a Man be never ſo Right.in his 
Opinion, he may yet be more: Confirn'd 
init. by Admonition. There are many 
things that may aſliſt a Cure, though they 
do not perfect it ; Even Mad men them- - 
ſelves may be kept in Awe by Menaces, 
and Correction. But, it is a hard matter, 
I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a Di- 
——_ For | Advice de _—_— upon 
e Opportunity ; T PEr 

which was Proper, when it was Defir'd, 
may come to. be Pernicious, before. it be 
Receiv'd. Some indeed may be Preſcrib'd, 
as ſome Remedies; at any Diſtance ; and 
tranſmitted to ity z but for Others, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and: deli- 
berate upon Circumſtances ; and be not 
u_ Prefent, but watchful , to. Strike 1a . 
with. the very Nick of the Occaſion. 
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Seneca LIVES an Avewnpt of Himſelf : 0 
by Ser, ob lios 
* Wi ty Excellent Refiextons upon the 
Duties, cd the Errors of = vr 


J7 Our Letters were Old, befare they 

- came to my hand; fo that I made no 
Enquiry of the Meſſenger what you were a 
doing; beſide that wherever you are, I 
take it for granted, that I know your Buſi- 
neſs; and that you are ſtill upon the great 
Work of Perfefting your Self: A Thing, 
not to be done by Chance, but by Induſtry, 
and Labor. We are all of us Wicked, be- 
fore we come tobe Good. We are prepof- 


ſeſſed, fo that we muſt unlearn Iniquity, 
and ſtudy Virtue, The great Difhculty is, 
to _ the Enterprize: For a weak 

is afraid of New Experiments. I have now 
given over troubliag my ſelf for fear of 
you; becauſe & have that ſecurity for = 
well doing, that never faild any Man. "The 
Love of Truth, and of Goodnels, is become 


: Habitual to you. It may {© fall out, that 
Fortune perhaps may do you.an Injury z but 
there's no fear of your doing your felt one, 

 Goonavyoy have begun, and compoſe w_ 


but 


Reſolutions ; not to an Effeminate 
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but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a 
Double Kindneſs that you call meto fo {tric 
af Accompt of my Time; thar nothing leſs 
than a Diary of my Life, will ſatisfie you : 
for i takeit as'a Mark, both of your Good 
Opinion, and of your Friendſhip; The For- 
mer, in believing that I do:nothing which 
I care to Conceal ; and the Other; in aſſy- 
ring your ſelf, that I will make. you the 
Confident of all my Secrets. I will here- 
after ſet a Watch upon my Self ; and do as 
you would have me and acquaint you, not 
only with the Conrſe, and Method, but with 
the very Buſineſs of my Life. pH 
This Day-I -have had entire to my ſelf, 
without any Knocking at my Door, or lif- 
ting up of the Hanging; But Ihavedivided 
it betwixt my Book, and my Bed; and been 
left at liberty to do my own Buſineſs : For 
all the Impertinents were either at the 
Theatre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe-match. 
My Body does not require much Exerciſe, 
and I am beholden to my Age-for:it: A 


Little makes me Weary; and That's the 


end alſo of that which is moſt Robuſt. My 
Dinner is a Piece of Dry Bread, without : 
a Table, and. without . fouling my Fin- 
gers. - My Sleeps are ſhort, and in truth a 
little Doubtful, betwixt ſlumbring and wa- 
king. One while I am reflefting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity ; and then, Iapply my 
Self to the Correcting of my Own. In my 
Reading, with Reverence to the ——_ 
Some things I Take, Others I Alter ;, 

J ; | JOME 
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ſome again'I-Reje&t 3 Others 1 Inyent 
without-enthiralling my ſelf,ſo-to another's 
Judgment, as not to preſerve the Freedom 
of — 7-wy Sometimes of a ſudden, in 
the Middle of my Meditations; my Ears are 
ſtruck with-the Shout of a Thouſand People 
together, from ſome SpeQtacle or other : 


The Noiſe does not at all diſconfpoſe my 


Thoughts ;, it is no more to me than the 
Daſhing of Waves, 'or the Wind in a 
Wood ; but poſlibly ſometimes it may di- 
vert them. Good Lord, think I, if Men 
| would but exerciſe their Brains, as they do 


their Bodies ;, and takes as much pains for Vir- . 


tue, as they do for Pleaſure, For Difficulties 
Strengthen the Mind, as well as Labor does 
the Body. | 


Youtell me, That you want my Books 


more than'my Counſels; which 1 take juſt 
as kindly, as if you ſhould have askd ine for 
my Pi&ture. For I have the very ſame Opi- 
nion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty. 
You ſhall have both the One,and the Qther, 
with my very Self into the Bargain. 

In the Examination of. my own Heart, I 
find ſome Vicesthat lie Open; Others more 
Obſcure, and out of Sight ; and ſome that 
take me on Fits. Which laſt 1 look 
upon as the moſt Dangerous, and Trouble- 
ſome.; 'For they lie upon the Catch, and 


keep a Man upon a Perpetual Guard : Be- 


ing neither provided-againſt them, as in a 
State of War; nor Secure, as in any Aſſu- 
rance of Peace. To-ſay the Truth, we = 
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all of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and ;&$ 
Luxurious! as our Fellows. But-we want 
the Fortune, or the Occaſion, perchance, 
to ſhew it. When the Snake is Frozen, *tis 
Safe ; but the Poyſon is (till in ir, though it 
be Numb'd. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe 
their Power with Infolence ; when yet if 
we had The ſame Means, *tis Odds that we 
ſhould do the ſame thing our ſelves. Only 
_ Corruptions ow A for _ 
pportunity to Employ . Some things 
welouk upon as Superfluous; and Others, 
as not worth the while. But, we never 
conſider, thatwe pay deareſt for that which 
we d to receive Grats. As Anxiety, 
Cheap lacvery Klan in ehee charred 
heap is every ine at. s 
to be molt Dear to. Himſelf, Some are 
Dipt in their Luſts,- as in a River; there 
be a hand to help them out : Others 

are Strangely Careleſs of Good Counſel ; 
and yet well enough diſpos'd to follow Ex- 
ample. Some again muſt be forc'd to their 
Duties : Becauſe there's no Good to be done 
upon them,:by Perſwaſion. But, out of the 
whole Race of Matikind, How few are there 
that. are able to help themſelves? Being 
thus Conſcious of our own Frailty, we 
ſhould do well, to keep our ſelves quiet ; 
and not to truſt Weak Minds with Wine, 
Beauty, or Pleaſure. We have mach adoe 
you ſee to keep our Feet upon Dry Ground : 
What will become of us then, if we venture 
our ſelves where itis Slippery ? *Tis _ to 
_ ay, 
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ay, This us a bard Leſſon, and we cannot 
through with it. - For we Can, if we W 
Endeavour it But we Cannot, becauſe we 
give it for granted That we Camor, with- 
out trying whether we Can or No. And 
what's the Meaning of. all This ; but that 
we are Pleas'd with our Vices;z and willing 
to be Maſter'd by them. So that we 
rather Excuſe, than caſt them off. . The | 
true Reaſon is, we Wt not ; but the Pre- 
tence is, that we Canmner. And we are not 
only under a Neceſſity of Error, but the ye- 
ry. Love of it. | 

' To give you now a Brief of my own Cha- 
ry 2 _ ef vg ws wr =_ 

t in Tumults, and in Struggling wi 

Dicatties, for I had rather be Quiet, 
than in Arms: for I accompt it my Duty 
to bear up againſt Il] Fortune z, but, with- 
out Chuſng it. I am no Friend to Conten- 
tion; Eſpecially to That of the Bar : But - 
Iam very much a Servant to all Honeſt By- 
fineſs, that may be done in a Corner. And 
there is no Retreat ſo Unhappy ; as not to 
yield Entertainment for a great Mind ; by 
which he may make himſelf Profitable, both 
to his Country, and to bis Friends, by his 
Wiſdom, by his Intereſt, and by his Coun- 
ſel. It 1s the Part of a good Patriot, to 
prefer Men of Worth ; to Defend the In- 
nocent , to Provide Good Laws , and to 
Adviſe in War and in Peace. - But, is not 
He as good a Patriot, that inftrufts Youth 
in Virtue ; that furniſhes the World with 
Precepts 
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Precepts of Morality, \and keeps Humane 
Nature within'ithe ds of Right Reas 
fon ? Who 'is'the Greater Man; he that 
Pronounces: a Sentence upon'the Bench ; 
or he that in his Study reads us' a Lefture 
of Jultice, Piety, Patience, Fortitude z the 

nowledge of Heaven, the Contempt of 
Death, and the Bleſſing. of a Good Con- 


© ſcience.? The Soldier that guards the' Am- 


munition and the Baggage, .is as Neceſſary 
as he that fights the Battel. -'Was-not Cars 
a greater Example than either Viyſſes, -or | 
Hercules ? They had the Fame, you know, 
of being indefatigable; Deſpiſers of Plea- 


ſures,, and great Conquerors both of their 
' Enemies, and of their Appetites. But C- 


to, I muſt Confeſs, had no Encounters with 
Monſters; -nor did he fall into thoſe Times 
of Credulity, when people beliey'd, that 


' the weight of the Heavens reſted upon one 


Man's Shoulders. But he prepend with 
Ambition , and the unlimited Defire of 


. Power; which the whole World, divided 


under a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatis- 
fie. He. Oppos'd himſelf to the Vices of 
a degenerate City ; even when it was now 
ſinking under its own weight. He ſtood 
ſingle, and ſupported the falling Common- 
Wealth, till at laſt, as. Inſeparable Friends, 
they were ctuſh'd together : For Neither 
would Cato Survive the Publick, Liberty ; 
nor did That Liberty Outlive Cato. 

To give you now a Fatther Accompt of 
my Self; Iam Naturally a Friend to - _- 
Rules 


- 
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Rules and Methods of Sobriety, and Mode: 


ration. I like the Old Faſbion?d Plate that 
was left me by my Country Father : Ir is 


Plain, and agar .” And yet for-all this; 
Dazling mnethinks in the 


there is a kind © | 
Oſtentations of Splendor, and Luxury. But 
it ſtrikes: the Eye, more than the Mind ; 
and though it may ſhake a Wiſe Man, itcan- 
not Alter.him.. Yet it ſends me home ma- 
- ny times ſadder perhaps than'I went out; 


but yet; I hope, not Worſe : though not. 
 Lexor DiſlatisfaCtion at my: 


without ſome 
Own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts I 
betake my ſelf to my Pao z and then, 
methinks, I am not well, unleſs-I put my 


felf into ſome Publick Employment : Not 


for the Honor, or the Profit of it ; bat 
only to Þ 

may be ſerviceable to. my Country, and to 
my Friends. But, when I come, on the 0- 
ther ſide, to-conſider_the Uneaſineſs, the 


Abuſes, and the Loſs of Time that attends 


Publick Afairs, I get me home again. as faſt 
asIcan; and take up a Reſolution of ſpen- 
ding the Remainder of my days within the 
Privacy of my own Walls. How great a 
madneſs is it to ſet our hearts upon Trifles; 
eſpecially to the neglect of the moſt ſerious 
Offices of our Lives, and the moſt impor- 
tant End of our Being ? How Miſerable, as 


well as Short, is their Life, that Compaſs, 
with great Labor, what. they Poſſeſs with. 


Greater z and Hold with Anxiety, what 
they Acquire with Trouble ? But, we ar: 
: T1 govern 


ace my ſelf in a Station where I 
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govern'd inall things. by Opinion, and eve- 
ry thing is to us, as we Believe it. What 
is Poverty, but a Privative ; and not inten- 
ded of what a Man Has, but of that which 
he has Not? The great Subject of Hu- 
mane Calamities, is Xdony. Take all the 
Reſt together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, 
Deſire, Pain, Labor ;z and thoſe which pro- 
ceed from Mony, exceed them all. *Tis a 
Wonderfull Folly, that of Tumblers, Rope- 
Dancers, Divers, and what pains they take, 
and what hazards they run for an Inconfide- 
Table Gain. And yet we have not Patience 
for the Thoufandth Part of that trouble, 
though it would put ns into the Poſſeſſion 
of an everlaſting'Quiet. Epicurus for Ex- 
periment ſake confin'd himſelf to a nar- 
rower Allowance, than that of the Seyereſt 
Priſons to the moſt Capital Offenders; and 
found himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtriter Dicer 
than any Man in the Worſt Condition needs 
to Fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and 
to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe can do. 
We ſhould never know any thing to be Su- 
perfluous, but by the Want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe 
Others have them, and for faſhion ſake ? 
. Calignla offer'd Demetrius 5o00 Crowns; 
' Who rejected them with a Smile, as who 
ſhould fay, It was ſo lirfle, -it did bim no ho- 
nor the refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
than the Offer of his whole Empire could have 
been a Temptation to have tryd the Firmneſs 
of my Virtue. By this Contempt of Riches, 
| Fs 
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is intended only the Fearleſs Poſſeſſion 'of | 


them. And the way to attain That, is to 
perſwade our ſelves, that we may live Hap- 
pily without them. How many of thoſe 
things, which Reaſon formerly told us 
were Superfluous, and Mimical, do we now 
find to be ſo by Experience ? But we are 
miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on the 
One hand, and the Suſpicion of Eyil on the 
Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief ; but they are a Prece- 
dent Cauſe, by way of Irritation, and At- 
tration. For they have ſo near a Reſem- 


blagce of Good, that moſt People take 


them to be Good. Nay, Virtue it ſelf is 
alſo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil ; as many 
are Enyy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
uſtice. Which does not ariſe from the 
hing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable 
power of Virtue, that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That is not Good, 
that is More Advantageous to us, but That 
which is. Only fo. 
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The Fleſſings of « Virtuous Retirement. 
How we come to the Knowledge of Vir- 
tue. A Diſtinttion betwizt Good, and 

'Honeſt. AWiſe Mai Contents himſelf - 
with bx Lot. ; 


"© x is no Opportunity of Enquiring 
Where you are, What you do, and, 
What Company you keep, that ſcapes me. 
And, 1am well enough pleas'd, that I can 
hear nothing concerning you ; for, it ſhews, 
that you live Retir'd. Not but that 1Idurſt 
truſt you with the-wide World too; But, 
however, it is not eaſie, ſuch a General 
Converſation : Nor is it abſolutely ſafe 
neither, for, though it could not Corrupt 
you, it would yet Hinder you. Now. where- 
ſoever you are, know, that I am with you'; 
and you are ſo to Live, as if I both heard, 
and {aw you. Your Letters are really Blef- 
ſings to me; and the ſenſe of your Em- 
-provements relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own decay. Remem- 
ber, that as I am Old, ſo are you Mortal. 
Be true to your ſelf, and Examine your ſelf, 
whether you be of the ſame Mind to day, 
that you were yeſterday ; for, That's a 
Sign of Perfeft Wiſdom. And yet give me 
leave to tell you, that though _ + 
| in 
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Mind be a Token of Imperfettion ; it is the 
Buſineſs of my Age to Unwill One day, 
that which I WiIV'd Another. And letme 
recommend it to your Practice too, in ma- 
ny Caſes; for the Abatement of our Appe- 
tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Mankind. It is for Young Men 
to Gather Knowledge, and for Old Men to 
Uſe it : And aſſure your ſelf, that no Man 
gives a fairer Accompt of his time, than he = 
that makes it his daily Study, to make him- 
ſelf Better. If yoube in Health, and think 
it worth your while ta become the Maſter 
of your Self; it is my Deſire, and my Ad- 
vice, that you apply, your ſelf to Wiſdom 
with your whole HeaTt : and judge of your 
Emprovement, not by what you Speak, or 
by what you Write; but by the firmneſs of 
your Mind, and the Goyernment of your 
Paſſions. . What Extremities have ſome Men 
endur'd in Sieges; even for the Ambition, 
and Intereſt of other People ! And, Shall - 
not a Man venture the Croſſing of an Intem- 
perate Luſt, for the Conqueſt of himſelf ? 
You do very well to -betake your ſelf to a 
Private Life z and better yet in wn Ta of 
 thatPrivacy Private: For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oſtentation : The 
greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe, thah. 
we do in a Receſs from Buſineſs : Beſide, 
that there are ſome Governments, and Em- 
ployments, that a Man would not have any 
thing to do withall. . And then it is tobe 
conſider'd, that Publick Offices, and Com-- , 
Ii 3 miſſions, 
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miſſions, are commonly bog with onr 
Mony ; Whereas the great B ſlings of Lei- 
ſure, and Priyacy, colt us Nothing. Con- 
.undoubtedly the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Peace; and only a Shorter Cut 
to Heaven it Self: Qver and above that, 
Buſineſs makes us Troubleſome to Others, 


' and Unquiet to our Selves ; For, the End 


of One Appetite, or Deſign, is the Begin- 
ning of Another : To ſay nothing of the 
Expence of Time in Vexatious Attendan- 
ces, and the Danger of Competitors. Such 
a Man herhaps has more Friends at Court, 
than I have; a larger Train a Fairer E- 
ſtate ; more profitable Offices ; and more 
Illuſtrious Titles : Bat, What do I care to 

be overcome by Mer, in Some Caſes, ſo 

long as Fortune Is oyercome by Me in All? 

T heſe Conſiderations ſhould haye been Ear- 

lyer; for, *tis too late, in the Article of 
Death, to Proje&t the Happineſs of Life. 

And yet there is no Age better Adapted to 

Virtue, than that which comes by many 

Experiments, and long Sufferings, to the 

Knowledge of it : For our Luſts are then 

weak, and our Judgment Strong ; And 

Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, That we come ta 
the Knowledge of Virtue by Chance; (which 
were an Indignity.) Others, by Obſeryati- 
on ; and by Comparing Matters of Fact, 
one with another ; The Underſtanding by 
a kind of _ , approving This, or 

2d, 'and Honeſt. Theſe are 
MERE Car S- 3 0 hang 
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two Points which Others niake wholly Dif- 
ferent ; but the Sroicks only Divide them. 


Some will have every thing to be Good, that . 
is Beneficial to us: As Mony, Wine ; and. 


ſo Lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe. 
And they reckon That td be Honeſt, where 
there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of a Com- 
mon Duty : As Revyerence to a Parent ; 
Tenderneſs to a Friend; the Expoſing of 
our Selves for our Country, ' and the Regy- 
lating of our Lives according to Modera- 
tion, and Prudence. The Sroicks reckon 
them to be Two; but ſo, as to make thoſe 
Two, yet, out of One. They will have no- 
thing to be Good, but what is Honeſt ; 
nor any thing to be Honeſt, but that which 
is Good : So that in ſome fort they are 
Mix*d, and Inſeparable. There are ſome 
things that are neither Good, nor Bad ; .as 
War, Embaſſy, Juriſdiction :. but theſe, in 
the Laudable Adminiſtration of them, do, 
of Doubtful, become,Good ; which Good 
is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty : Bur 
honeſty is Good-in it ſelf, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Attions that 
ſeem to us Matter of Benignity, Humanity, 
Generoſity, Refolution ; which we are apt 
to admire, as Perfet : And yet, upon far- 
ther Examination, we find, that Great Vi- 
ces were concealed under the Reſemblances 
of Eminent Virtues. Glorious Ations are 
the Images of Virtue ; but yet many things 
ſeem to'be Good, that are Evil; and Evil, 
that are Good ; And the Skill is, to Diſtin- 

| Ii 4 guiſh 
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guiſh betwixt things that are ſo much Alike 
1n Shew,' and ſo Diſagreeing iniEffect. We be 
are led to the Underſtanding of Virtue, by = 
the Congruity we find'in ſuch and ſuch Ac- 3 
tions to:Nature, and Right Reaſon ; By SN 
the Order, Grace; and Conſtancyof them ; '" 

I and Greatneſs; 


- Proceeds a Happy Life | 
. thing comes Amiſs ; but, on the Contrary, 

. every. thing ſucceeds to-onr very Wiſh. 
'There is no wrangling with Fortune; No 
being out of Humor for Accidents : what- 
ſoever befalls me is my Lot; and: whether 
.In Appearance it be Good, or Bad, it is 
God's Pleaſure; and'iit is my Duty to bear 

it. Whena Man has once gotten aHabit 

of Virtue, all his Actions are Equal : 'He is 
conſtantly One, and the Same Man; and- 
he does Well, not only upon Counſel, but 
out of Cuſtom-too. Shall I tellyou now, 
ina Word ; the Sum of Humane Duty ? 
Patience, where we are to Suffer ; and Pru- 
dence, in the things we Po. Itis a frequent 
Complaint in the World; that the things 
weEnjoy are but Few, Tranſitory, and Ut 

| certain ; So Ungrateful a Conſtruction do 
, we make of the Divine Bounty. - Hence it 
is, that weare neither willing to Dye, nor 
Contented to Live; betwixt the Fear of the 
_ and wk Dereſtation of the Ie: 
Hence it 1s, that we are perpetually ſhifting 
of Counſels ; and ſtill roving of Mare ; 
becauſe that which we. call Felicity, is _or 
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able to Fill us. And what's the Reaſon?+ 


But that we are not: yet come to that. Im- 
menſe, and Infuperable Good, which leaves 
us nothing farther to defire.! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate-we feel no want ;, we are abundantly 


leas?d with what. we Have ;..and what we 


haye Not, we do not Regard : So that 


every thing is Great, becauſe it 1s Suffi- 


cient. If we quit this Hold, there will be 
no place for the Offices of Fai Pie- 
ty-: In the Diſcharge whereof, we muſt 
both Suffer many things, that the World 
calls Evil, and part with many Sungs which 
are commonly accompted Good. True Joy 
1s Everlaſting ; Pleaſures are Falſe,” and Fu- 
gitive. It is a great Encouragement to 
well-doing ,” that when we are once in the 
les eek ons it is our on + ne 
While $'to you, I preſcribe to 
my Fi ; What I Write, I Read; and Re- 
duce all my Meditations to the Ordering of 
my own Manners. There is nothing ſo 
Mean, and Ordinary ; but it is Hluſtrated 
by Virtue ; and Externals are of no more 
Uſe to it, than the Light of a Candle to 
the Glory of the Sun. 

It js often Obje&ted to me, that I Ad- 
yiſe People to quit the World, to Retire, 
and Content themſelves with a-good Con- 
ſcience. But, What becomes of your Pre- 
cepts then (ſay they) that enjoyn us.to 
Dye in Attion ? To whom I muſt anſwer, 
That 1 am never more in Aition, than when I 
am alone in my Study ;, where I have onl 
TT + Lock'd 
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' Lock d up my ſelf in Private, to attend the Bu- 


fineſs of the Publick, I do not Loſe ſo much as 
One Day; tay, and part of the Night roo 1 
borrow far my Book, When my Eyes will ſerve 
me no longer, I fall Aſleep ; and, till Then, 1 
Work, 7 have Reror'd my Self, not only from 
Men, but from Buſmeſs alſo : And my Own, 
in the Firſt Place, to attend the Seryice of 


© Poſterity;, In hope that what I Now Write, 


may , in ſome Meaſure, be Profitable ta Fu- 
ture Generations. : A 
But it is no New thing, I know, to Ca- 
lumniate Virtue, and Good Men ; for Sick 
Eyes will not endure the Light, but, like 
Birds of Night, they fly from it into their 
Holes. Why does ſuch a Man talk ſo much 
of his Sw and yet live in Magnifi- 
cence ? Of Contemning Riches, Life, 
Health; and yet Cheriſh, and Maintain 
them, with the greateſt Care Imaginable ? 
Baniſhment, he ſays, is but an Idle Name ; 
and, yet he can grow old within his own 
Walls. He puts no difference betwixt a 
Long Life, and a Short; and yet he Spins 
out his Own, as far as it will go. The 
thing is This; He does not Contemn Terfi- 


 porary Bleſlings, ſo as to Refuſe, or Drive 


them away ; but if they Come, they are 
Welcome ; - if not, he*ll never break his 
heart for the want of them : He takes them 
into his Houſe, not-into his Soul ; and he 


| makes uſe of them, only as Matter for his 


Virtne to work upon. There is no doubt 
but a Wife Man may ſhew himfelf better in 
| Riches, 
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Riches, than in Poverty : That. is to ſay, 
his Temperance, his Liberality ; his Mag- 
nificence, Providence, and Prudence, wHl 
be more Conſpicuous. He will be a Wiſe 
Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an 
 Arme ; but yer he had rather be Perfect. 
He is pleag&d with Wzalth, as hewould be 
at. Sea, with a Fair Wind 3 or with the 
Glance of the warm Sun, in a Froſty Morn- 
Ing : Sothat the things which we call Indif- 
ferent, are not yet without their Value ; 
And ſome greater than Others. But, with 
this Difference , betwixt the Philoſophers, 
and the Common People, Riches are the 
Servants of the One, and the Maſters of the 
Other. From the One, if they Depart 
they carry away nothing but Themftlves ; 
but from the Other, they take away the 
very Heart, and Peace of the Poſſeſſor 
along with them. It is true; that if I 
might haye my Choice, I would have 
Health, and Strength; And yet if I come 
to be yiſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, 1 will 
endeayour to emprove them to my Advan- 


tage, by making a Righteous Judgment of | 


them : as I ought to do, of all the Ap- 
pointments 'of Providence. So that as 
they are not Good, in themſelves, neither 
are-they Evil ; But matter of Exerciſe for 
pur Virtues ; of Temperance, on the One 
hand, and of Reſignation, on the Other. 
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Of Impertinent Studies, and. Impertinent 
Men. Philoſophers the Beſt Compa- 


N40NS, | 


HE that duly Conſiders the "comm of 
L Life and Death, will find, that he 
has little time to ſpare from That Study : 
And yet how we trifle away our honrs upon 
Impertinent Niceties, and Cavils. ! Will 
Plato's Imaginary [des's make me an Haneſt 
Man ? There's neither Certainty in them, 
nor Subſtance: A Mouſe is a Syllable; but 
a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe , Therefore a 
Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe. Oh ! theſe Child- 
iſh Follies ! Is it for This that we ſpend 
our Bloqd, and our Good Humour, and 
grow Grey in our Cloſets? We are a 
jeaſting, when we fhould be helping the 
Miſerable ; as well eur Selves as Others. 
There*s no ſporting with Men in Diſtreſs. 
The Felicity of Mankind depends = 
the Counſel of ems 5 19 Let us rather 
conſider what Nature has made Superfluous, 
and what, Neceſſary : how Eafie'our Con- 
ditions are, and how Delicious That Life, 
which is govern'd by Reaſon, rather than 
Opinion. There are Impertinent Studies, 
as well as Impertinent Men. Didyms the 
Grammarian Wrote 4000 Books z _—_— 
AST . 
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he is much Concern'd to diſcover Where 
Homer was born; Who was eneas's true 
Mother z and whether Anacreon was the 
greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard : With 
other Foppeties, that a Man would labor 
to Forget, if he Knew them. Is it not an 
Important Queſtion, which of the Two was 
Firſt, the«Mallet, or the Tongs ? Some 
People are extremely Inquiſitive, to know 
how many Oars Ulyſſes had: Which was 
firſt Written, the 7llyads, or the Oddyſſes ; 
or if they were Both done by the fame 
hand. 'A Man is never-a Jot the more 
Learned for this Cutiofity, but tnuch the 
more Troubleſome. Am-I ever the more 
Juſt, the more Moderate, Valiant, or Li- 
betal, for knowing, that Curizs Dentatus 
was the Firſt that carry'd Elephants in 
Triumph ? Teach me my Duty to Provi- 
dence, to my Neighbor, and to my Self : 
To Diſpute, with Socrates ; to Doubt, 
with Carneades; to ſet up my Reſt, with 
Epicurus;, to Maſter my Appetites, with 
the Srozques, and to Renounce the World, 
with the Cynick, What a deal of Buſineſs 
there is, Firſt, to make Homer a Philoſo- 
pher ; and Secondly, in what Claſſis to 
Range him? One will haye him to be a 
Stoigue ;, a Friend to Virtue, and an Ene- 
my to Pleaſure ; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it- ſelf : Another makes 
him an Epicurean ; One that loves' his 
Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in Good 
Company : Some are Poſitive in it, _ 
e 
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he was aPeriparetique ; and Others, that 
he was a Sceptique. But it is Clear, that 
in being all theſe things, he was not any 
One of them. Theſe Divided Opinions 


. do,not at all hinder us from agreeing , 


upon the Main, that he was a W:ſe Man: 
Let us therefore apply our ſclyes to thoſe 
things that made him ſo, and een let the 
Reſt alone. | 
It was a Pleaſant Humor of Calvicizs Sa- 
bins, a Rich Man,. and one that menag'd 
a very Good Fortune with a very Ill Grace. 
He had neither Wit, nor. Memory ; but 
would fain paſs for a Learned Man, and 
ſo took ſeveral into his Family; And, 
whatſoever they knew, he aſſum'd to Him- 
ſelf. There are a: ſort of People that 
are never well but at Theatres, Specta- 
cles, and Publick Places : Men of Buſfi- 
neſs, but it is only in their Faces; for 
they wander up and down without any De- 
ſign, like P:ſmires,, Eager, and Empty ; 
and eyery thing they do, is only as 5: 
happens. This is an humor, which a Man 
may call a kind of Reſtleſs Lazyneſs. Q- 
thers you ſhall have, that are «4! pang 
in Haſte, as if they were Crying Fire, or 
running for a Midwife : and all this Hurry, 
perhaps, only to Salute ſome body , that 
had no mind to take Notice of them, or 
ſome ſuch Trivial Errant. At Night, 
when 'they come Home tir*d, and weary, 
ask them why they went out ? Where 
they have been ? and, What hey nw 
ne ? 
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done ? ?tis a wery Slender Accompt they 
are able to give you; and yet the next 
day they take the ſame Fant oyer again : 
This is a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry ; 

great deal of Pains taken to nd purpoſe 
at-all ; Twenty Viſits made, and no body. 
at home (they themſelves leaſt of all. 
They that have this Vice, are commonly - 
Harkeners, Tale-Bearers, News-Mongers ; 
Meddlers in other __ Affairs, and Cu- 
rious after Secrets, which a Man can nei- 
ther ſafely Hear , nor Report. Theſe 
Men of Idle Employment, that run up 
and down eternally, vexing Others, and 
themſelves too ; that thruſt themſelves in- 
to all Companies, What do.they get by't? 
One Man's Aſleep; Another, at Supper; 
a Third, in'Company; a Fourth, in Haſte ; 
a Fifth, gives them the Slip : and when their 
folly has gone the Round, they cloſe up the 
Day with Shame, and Repentance. Where- 
as, Zeno, Pythagoras, Democritms, Ariſtotle, 
T heophraftus, and all the Patrons of Philo- 
ſophy, and Virtue ;, they are always at Lei- 
ſure, and in Good Humor ; Familiars Pro- 
fitable; a Man never comes away empty 
handed from them ; but, full of Comfort, 
and Satisfaction : They -make all Paſt A- 
ges Preſent to us; or Us, Their Con- 
temporaries. The Doors of theſe Men 
are open Night, and Day ; and in their 
Converſation there's neither Danger , 
Treachery, nor Expence ; but we are the 
Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer+for 

it: 
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it. How bleſkdly does'a Man ſpend his 
time in this Company, where we may 
adviſe, in all "the Difficulties of Life. 
Here's Counſel, without Reproach ; and 
Praiſe, without Flattery. We cannot 

the Chuſers of our Own Parents, but 

our Friends we may; and Adopt our 
Selves | into' theſe Noble Families. This 
is the way of making Mortality, in a 
Manner, to be Immortal. The time Paſt, 
we make to be our Own, by Remem- 
brance; the Preſent, by Uſe; and the 
Future, by Providence, and Eoreſight: 
That only may properly be faid to. be 
the Long Life, that draws all Ages into 
One; and That a ſhort one, that For- 
gets the Paſt; Neglects the Preſent, and 
is 'Solicitous for the Time to Come. 
But it is not yet ſufficient to know whet 
Plato, or Zeno ſald, unleſs we make it 
all our Own by. Hab:t, and Prattice, and 
Emprove both the World, and our Selyes, 
by an Example of Life Anſwerable to 
their Precepts. 
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+ Ageinſt Singularity of Mariners , - ani 
Behaviour. 


T is the Humor of many People, to 
be Singular in their Dreſs, and Man-' 
ner of Life ; only to the End that they 
may be taken Notice of. Their Cloths, 
forſooth, muſt be Courſe, and' Slovenly 
their Heads, and Beards negletted ; their 
Lodgings upon the Ground, and they live 
in Open Defiance againſt Mony. hat 
is all this, upon the whole Matter, but an' 
Ambitious Vanity that has crept in at the 
Back "Dore? A Wiſe Man will keep him- 
ſelf Clear of all theſe Fooleries, without 
diſtirbing Publick Cuſtoms ; or - making 
himſelf a ' Gazing Stock 'to the People. 
But, Will This Secure him, think* you ? 
I can no more warrant it, than that a 
Temperate Man ſhall have his 'Health : 
Bur it is very Probable that it may. A 
Philsſopbe# has enough to do to ſtand Tight 
in the World, let him be nevet fo modeſt : 
And his out-fide ſhall be ſtill like That of 
Other People, let them be never So Unlike 
within. His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, nor Sordid. No matter for Arms, 
Motto's, and other Curiofities upon his 
Plate : But he ſhall _ Tu make it a Mat- 
- ter 
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ter of Conſcience, to have no Plate at all. 
He that likes an Earthen Veſſel as well as a 
Silver, has not a greater Mind than he that 
uſes Plate, and reckons it as Dirt. It is 
our Duty to Live Better than the Common 
_ le, but not in Oppolition to. them 5 
Philoſo were a Faction ; for by ſo 
Doing, in ſtead of Reforming, and Enlas 
ing upon axe Say Þ we drive them awa 
when th it unceaſonable to I Fn 
us in All things :_ they will follow us 'in 
Nothing. ' Our Buſineſs muſt be to live ac- 
cording to Nature, and to own the Senſe 
of Outhard things with other People : Not 
to Torment the B z and, with Excla- 
mations againſt that which 1s Sweet, js 
| Cleanly, wn Urlightia Naſtieſs; and, T 
not 0ndy's a Courſe, but.a Sluttiſh, and 
Offenſive D Wiſdom Preaches Tem- 
=. » not = and a dos 
a vety Good Husband, without 
by 4 t Stears a Midd! 


That is roy For ain both Appto 
tion, and Reverence. , What if a Man 
Governs himſelf in his Cloths, in his Diet, 


in his Exerciſes, as he t to do? It is 
not that his - Shndeafagerr _ Meat, and 


Dr bu iis the TE $ Sima 
Hg cnc Wool Fo ae things Sumph py 


and the Conformity of it. to Right Nature, 
and Reaſon, Philo obliges us to Hu- 
manity, Society ; Ithe Ordinary Uſe of 
External 


ta 


a2 4 9 Mods Wh SELALL ; b 
| Houg ; but a Study for the Forming of the 
Mind, and the Guidance of Humane Life. 


aluable to Others. As 


P 
neſs 
b 
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cors : -Either he makes no Reſiſtance at all. 
or Elſe he does it by Halves. - He will nei- 
ther take Advice from Others, - nor look to 
himſelf : He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a 
thing-not worth his time, and if he can bur 
get the Reputation of a Good Man among 
the Common People, he takes no farther 
Care, but Accompts that he has done 
his Duty. | 


ky Th 
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| The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, #*: 4 
Decay'd Body ; with ſome Pertinent Re- 
flextons of Seneca upon his Own Age. 


"Hen I call Clarazm my School-fellow 
I need not 1{ay any thing more of 

his Age; having told you, that He, and 
I, were Cotemporaries. 'You would not 
Imagine, how Green ,” and Vigorous his 
Mind is ; and the perpetual Confli& that it 
has with his Body.; They were Naturally 
R-match*d ; unlefs to ſhew; that a Gene- - 
rous Spirit may be lodg'd under any ſhape. 

He. has Surmounted all Difficulties ; and 
from the Contempt of Himſelf, is advanc'd 
to the Contempt of All things elſe. When 
I conſider him well, methinks his Body ap- 
pears to me as fair as his Mind. If Nature 
conld have brought the Soul Naked into the 
World, perhaps ſhe would haye done = 
ut 
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But" yet ſhe does a greater thing, in Ex- 
alting that Soul above all Impediments of 
the Fleſh; It is a great Hap ineſs, to-pre- 
ſerve the Force of the Mind, in the Decay 
of the Body ; and to ſee the Loſs of Appe-. 
tite More than Requited, with the Love of 
Virtue. But, whether I Owe This Com- 
fort to'my Age, or toW:/dome, is the Que- 
ſtion. And whether, if 1 Could any longer, 
I Would not ſtill, -do the ſame things over 
| again, which 1 Ought not to do. If Age 
had no other Pleaſure. than This, that it 
neither;Cares for any thing, nor ſtands ig 
need of any thing ; .it were a Great-one to 
me, to haye left,all my painful, and-trou- 
bleſome Lyſts Behind me. But, '7's wneaſie, 


you'll ſay, ro be always in Fear of Death. 
As if That fo wax; did not:Concera 


a Young Man as well as an Old ; Or that 
Death only calF'd us, according to our 
Years. .I am howevet beholden to my Old 
Age, that has now confin'd me to my Bed ; 
and put. me out of Condition of doing thoſe 
things' any longer, which I ſhould not do. 
The Leſs my Mind has to do with my Body, 
the Better : Andif Age-puts an end to my 
Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of: Virtue, 
there can be no Cauſe of Complaint ;, nor 
can there be any Gentler End, than to melt 
awayin a kind-of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work 
upon, it is Furious, and Rages ; but where 
it finds no Fewel, as in Old Age, i goes 
out quietly, for want he” N ourilhment. Nor 

3 is 
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is the Body why the Setled Habiration which 
Mind ; but 2 Femporary Lodging, 
we are to leave whenſoever the 
the Hovſe pleaſes. Ne ora out 
«when it as left the Body, any more Care. 
what becomes of the Carkaſs, and the ſe- 
veral parts of it, 'than a Man does for the 
ſhavings of his Beard under the hand'of the 
Barber, There is not any thing that Ex- 
Frorh thn the oven. 1 and Re- 
Ee US overmuch - Love of the 
eotry wow pg Forward, 


Body 2 cv bs rope rpc 
Nas _ ood, or Evil; or 
Foreſee- Cas which, thre n: Com 


mexion to the Order, and Seriesof Things, 
and to the Unity of Pife. Not but that 
every Man has Naturally a Love for his 
_ ray as Poor People b_—_ even 
their 'Beggarly ' Cottages; they are 
Old A tances, and Loth to Part : 
And I ain not: againſt the 'Indulging. of 'it 
either ; provided that] make not'my Self 
'a Shave tot ; forhe that ſeryes it, has Ma- 
ny Maſters. " Beſide: that,” we are in-Conti., 
nual Diſorder ; "One while with ous — 
Pains. in” the Head,” Tooth-Ach,, Goit , 
Stone, 'Defluxions ; ſome 'time” with too 
Meuth Blood, other while with too Lorele - 
'And yet this Frail, and Putrid Carkaſs of 
Ours values ie fa xif ie were Immortal. 
bid reioers-s hg to our EI our Ava- 
our Ambition. The fame Man-is Va- 
rk 'to'Day, and d'Caro to'Morrow : *_ 
'* © hour 
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hour . as - Luxurious as " ng 2 and . the 
Next as Fr pony as Tubero : Now, for 
a Miſtriſs; by and by, for a Wife : 
nt This he ove : Servile , the Next ; 
L- Laborious, and 


Poe ang i But ftill 0 
Vs 29.5 7 5s tr Concer th foul 


Wi any effet a'W 
Kt is the « Pier tay at ny, 


-p 

of. my. Charge of Re- 

pare, "I Boyli told me, *794 none of 
-F 3 for th ay wa Of and be 


had . much adge to fi 
bis Reed. "dag choup Fe 5) and nd rh 
Self then, t wt 
Fix, Lb 2? In the events 16 ul the 
' Trees as much, out of. e. 
. . Knotted, and Wirther'd, and Borie 
pany 47 with Moſs. This mould. not od 
been, ſaid. 1, if you. had Trench d them, and 
Water'd. them, as you ſhould have done ? By 
ny Soul, Maſter, ſays the poor Fellow, 1 
have done what -1 could : But alaſe! ay 
are all Dotards, and Spent. 
then, ( thought I to my ſelf ) that lemed 
all, theſe Trees with my own Hands. And 
then I come to bethink my Self, that Age 
it ſelf is not yet wichoat | its Pleaſures, if 
we did but know how to uſe them; and - 
that.;the Beſt Morſel is reſerv'd for the 
Laſt : Or at worſt, it is Equivalent to 
the Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand 
in a of any. It is but yeliercags, me- 
Kk 4 thinks, 
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. On another ; and the Courſe of 


are Comply'd with. 
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thinks, that I went to School. But Time 
goes faſter with an Old Man, than with a 
Young; Perhaps, becauſe he reckons more 
upon 1t. . There is hardly any Man fo Old, 
but 'he may hope for One day more yet: 
and the Longeſt Life is but a Multiplica- 
tion of Days, nay, of Hours, nay of Mo- 
ments. Qur Fate is Set ; and the Firſt 
Breath we. draw. is but the Firſt Step to- 
wards our Laſt. One Cauſe __ up- 

| IT 5 A | things, 
Publick,, and Private, 'is only a Long 
Connexion of Providential Appointments. 
There is great Variety in our Lives ; 
but all "tends to the ſame Iſſue. Natare 
may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes, 


but a Good Man has this Conſolation , 


that nothing Periſhes that he can call his 
Own. What Auft be, 'Shall be; and that 
which is a Neceſſity to him that Struggles, 
is little more than Choice to him' that is 
Willing. "Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd to'any 
thing ; _ but things are Eaſe, when they 
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. | Cuſtom Is a great Hatter, either in Good, 
- or I. ie ſhould check, our Paſſions 
Betimes.- © Involuntary Motions are In- 

. vincible. © Fa: | 


TT Here is nothing ſo Hard; but Cuſtom 
LL makes it Eafie to us. ' There are 
ſome, that never Laugh'd ;' Others, that 
Wholly abſtain'd from Wine, and Wo- 
'men;;_ and almoſt from'Sleep.' Much uſe 
of a Coach' makes us loſe the Benefit of our 
'Legs': So that we muſt be Infirm, to be in 
the Faſhion'; and, at laſt, loſe the very Fa- 
culty of 'Walking, by Diſuſing-it. Some 
are ſo plmng?d in Pleaſures, that they can- 
not live' without them. And, in This, 
they are moſt Miſerable ; that what was, 
at Firſt; but Superfinous, is Now, become 
'Neceſfary.- 'But their Infelicity ſeems to 
bethen Confummate, and Incurable, when 
Senſuality has laid -hold of the Judgment ; 
and Wickedneſs is become-a Habit. Nay, 
ſome there are, that both Hate, and Per- 
ſecute Virtue ; and that's the laſt Att of 
Deſperation. 'It is much Eaſier to Check 
our Paſſions in the Beginning, than to ſtop 
them in their Courſe : For, if Reaſon could 
not hinder vs at'firſt; they will go on in 
&ſpite-of-us. The Sroicks will not —_— - 
7, Hoe __ | Fa 
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' Wiſe Man t6 have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks Temper them ; but That Me- 
diocrity is altogel Falſe, and Unprofita- 
ble. And, *tis all one, 4s ſaid , 
That we may be a Z Mat, ora Lin 
Sick, If we.give.eny ort of Allowanee to 
; Sorrow, bear, - Pegtarhanions, 5 it 
will not bein. our. Pawar tor them 
The are fed from Abroad , and. mill en- 
e with their Cauſes. And if we yield 
never i little to-them, the leaſt di 
—_\ .lt: is notgy 
ur wo totake away 


Iam yet — you IT: 
to have it. _ I permit yqu NS 
things: Andt hoſe very Pleaſures millhave 
a Better Reliſh to9, when they are.enjoy'd 
without Anxiety ; and when a Some 49 to 


Command pending - = 

you ſery'd... 'Tis Natural gr TT 

weep for the Loſs of a one 

at the Senſe of 3 a Goo, rl po 

to be Sad-in Adyerſity Era 

you ; and there is.no Vice, but, 

pay hen At Firſt, *tis Ts: 
Modeſt; -but,, If we give-it- entrance, 

woſhall hard [ag ortneny eb ag 


IT = —— 
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tuttal Principle ; and that it is'our Duty to 
aol Dar all our ſelves elidulgent. Ne- 
not ito over Na- 
Pleaſures, even with'things 
moſt Neckiiary'y 'Not that we ſhould value 
them for their Own Sakes,/:but-to make 
tg which'we cannot five without, 
tous.” If we'Eſteem 
the Pieatine vor irdel, it gurns'to-Luxury ; 
It is-not the Buſineſs of Nature/ to Raiſe 
Hunger, \or Thisſt, but'to Extinguiſhit. 
As thoreare ſome Natural Frailties, that 
by Care; and Induſtry, may be Overcome; 
So mars tenor that are:Invincible'; 
As, 'for: a Man that values:not bis Own 
:Blood, 'to 'Swoun at "the Sight of another 
.Mans.: [Involmntary Motions are Inſupera- 
-ble, -and Inevitable ; Asthe'Staring of the 
Hair at-Ill News ; Bluſhingara Scurridous 
Diſcourſe; Swimming 'of the 'Head upon 
the ſight of 'a Precipice, tc. / tw can 
Read the Storyofi'Clodime Exp: 
and hho Killing of irs ' 
fs Afarias, and the Proſcriptions of Sylla, 
Tranper, cheP! Sabo + rakl —_—_ 
A i any thing thatis 
'Horrid, the's of an Execution:, 
Strikes. the —_——— the +6 
-mdgination. are ſtrang 
ſubject to Sweat, to owes 1 to:Stanumer; 
their mm dep will- Chatter in their 
Heads, and'theiriLips Quiver; andeſpeci- 
allyinPublick Aﬀerablics. Theſe —_ 


taral Ingemities; andit i is notall the Re- 


boat pe 


ſolution 
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ſolution inthe World, wins, meyer 
them. Some Redden when they are An 
Syla was one of thoſe ; and when the 
luſt'd into his Face, you might be = 
he had Malice in his Heart. - , -— 
-the other fide-(that hardly ever. 
Publick without a Bluſh) | had a wanderfal 
feetneſs of Nature ; and-it did exceeding- 
ly well with him. YouriComediatis will re- 
eſent Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and thelike 
' but when they come to a: baſhful 
thoug h they'll: give you; humbleneſs of 
Looks fools: yas and down-Caſt- 
Eyes, to the very Life, yet they;can never 
come-to — — a Bluſh; for" it. isa thing 
Commanded,- nor Hindred; 
but aro gar grovmg 7 pep 
The Courſe of Nature is Smooth, and Ea- 
ſie; but when we come to Croſs it, we 
ſtrive againſt the Stream. It is not for one 
Man to Aft. ci Revurn Part. For Na- 
| is 2 kind of Sacred laſtint 
ar moves/ us. Gatheg —_ -worſt, : have-a 
Senſe of Virtue. | We are not ſo. muck Ig- 
_— as _ 'Whence- comes 1t, 
t Gra Salutary 
Plants, Bon ealy > Al en is afraid 
_ of aKite, and nor of a Gooſe, -or a Pea- 
cock, which is much Bigger » A Bird of a 
Car, and not of a Dog.  This:is- _—_ 
and not Experiment. | The Cells 
and the Webs of Spiders, are-not-to be 
imitated by Art, but it amy a= 
C 
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ches them. The ers nr nao has his vb 
to bow Rppon ont by Art, _ _ 
an-Emprovement what. 
Nature teaches them; who is.never at a 
Loſs for the Uſe of her ſelf. :We my 
to the World with This Knowledge ; and 
we - have. it by a Natural Inſtitution-z 
which is no Other, than'a-Natural Logicks 
We brought the Seeds of Wiſdom into the - 
World with us ; but not Wiſdom it. ſelf. 
There is the Goodneſs of God, and That 
of Man z the One is Immortal, the Other 
Mortal: ae Gn, and Stw- 
dy 4 _ 


— _ 
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We are Divided in our Selves ;, and Con- 
found Good, and Evil. + 


T is no wonder that Men are Generally 
very much Unſatisfy*d with the World, 
when there's not one Man of a Thouſand 
that agrees with himſelf: and that's the 
Root of our Miſery ;: otly, we are willing 
to Charge our Own Vices, upon the Ma- 
lignity of Fortune. Either we are Puff'd 

with Pride 3 Wrack'd with Deſires; 
nan In Pleaſures, {8 Blaſted with 
and, which perfefts our Unhappi- 

= yo are never Alone, but in 

C_ and .Controverſic with our Links 
e 
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We are Starthd at all Accidents We 


Sha 
Boggle- at, our own TR wn} 


6ne Auother, / 


_ <tr retrently ire of Madacfa He that 
dar way, is in hope of coming to his 

eys End; but Error is Endleſs. Let eve- 
ry Nan therefore Brain ka Deco whe- 


be according to rectify?d Nature, - 


pres That Mans Mind can nover: be 
Right, whoſe Attions Diſagree. We muſt 
not Live by Chaneey for there can be-no 
Virtue without Deliberation, and Election. 
And, where we cannot be Certain, let us 
follow that which is ,moſt Ho and 
Probable. . Faith, aſtice, nin Fortitude, 
Prudence, are Venerable, and the Poſleſſions 
only of Good Men ; but, a Plentiful Eſtate, 
2 Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, are Ma- 
ny times The Portion of the 'Wicked, The 
Perfection of Humane Nature, is that State, 
which fupports it ſelf, and ſo is out of the 
Fear of Falling. It is 3 great weakneſs for 
a Man to value himſelf upon any thin 
wherein he ſhall be Out-done cw, and 
otro FThat 
Beauty, = Confert [ 
caly 6 as Adventitious Comf 
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nts of Happinefs, for the Happineſs 
it ſelf; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, that 
are but in the way to't. That Man only 
Ls, NY 
that May Happen, before he Feels it. But. - 
et comtrife, either Neglect, or 
Indifference; For 1 worfld avoid any thing 


that may hurt me, where I may ho | 
do it. . But yet I would conſider the wor 
of things before-hand. Examine the Hope, 
and the Fear ;z and, where things are un- 
certain, favor your ſelf, and believe That . 
which you had rather ſhould come to paſs. 
There are not many Men that know their 
own Minds, but in the Very Inſtant of Wil- 
ling any thing, We are for One thing to 
Day, another thing to Morrow ; So that 
we Live and Die without coming to any Re- 
ſolution': Still ſeeking That Elſewhere , 
which we We our Selves ; Thar is to 
fay, a Good Mind. And, in truth, we do 
wade our ſelves, that in Caſes, 
we do Defire the thing which effeQually we 
do not Defire. Andall This, for want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles, to 
the Judgment Inilexible, and Steady. 
When we do any Evil, it EINE ; 
bs) 


Wh: 
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of a greater Evil, or .in_ Hope of ſuch a 
Good, as may. more than Ballance that. 
Rad. SO wh 300: harp LARIIT Yor 
ewixt t Duty OL FINL our Purpoſe, 
and the Fear .of .Miſchief, . and Danger.. 
This Infirmity muſt be diſcharg?d. In: the 
Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, 
that there are not only ſenſual, . but * | 
Pleaſures alfo, which Tranſport the Mind 
with Adoration , (though . they do not 
Tickle the Senſes) and give us a Veneration 
for thoſe Virtues, that exerciſe theniſelves 
in, Sweat, and Blood. All True Goods 
tiold an Afﬀinity and Friendſhip one with 


py 


' another ; and they are Equal z but Falſe 


Ones have .in thenrmuch of Vanity ; they 
are large, and Specious to the Eye; but, 
upon Examination , they want - weight. 
Now, chough Virtues. are all Alike, they 


they 
may yet be diſtinguiſh'd into Deſirable, and 


Admirable; Virtues of Patience, and of- 
Delight : But, in the Matter of Common, 
Accidents, there is not any thing which is 
truly worthy, either of our Joy, or of our 
Fear. For Reaſon is Immovable, and does 
not Serve, but Command our Senſes. What 
is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing ? 
Glory is Vain, and Volatile 3 Poyerty only 
hard to him that does not Reſiſt itz _— 
ſtition is a Frantick Error, that Fears where 
it ſhould Love ; and Rudely Invades where 
it ſhould Reverentially Worſhip. Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common 
Benefit, and Right of Nature. There 1s a 

| great 
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great Difference, betwixt thoſe things which 
are Good in Common Opinion, and-thoſe 
which are ſo in Truth, and Effet ; The 
Former have the Name of Good things, but 
not the Propriety.: They may befall us, 
but they do not Stick to us : And they may 
be taken away without either Pain to us, 
* or Diminution. We may Uſe them; ; but, 
not Truſt in them; For, they are. Only 
Depoſited ;, and, they muſt, and will For- 
ſake us. The only Treaſure is That, which 
Fortune has no Power over : And. the 
Greater It is, the Leſs Envy it carries alo 


with it. Let our Vices Die before-us,-.and / 


let us Diſchaxge our. Selyes of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurt us, as well Paſt, 
as to Come ; for, they. are follow'd with 
Repentance, as well as our Sins. * There's 
neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for 
a Man can neyer be weary of "Truth, but 
there's a Satiety in Error. The Former, is 
always the ſame, but the Latter is Various 
and,-if a Man looks near it, he may ſee 
through it. Beſide that, the Poſleſſions of 
a Wile Man are Maintain'd with Eaſe.,. He 
has no need of Embaſladors, Armies, and 
Caſtles; but, like God himſelf, he does his 
Buſineſs without either Noiſe, or Tumult. 
Nay, thereis ſomething ſo Venerable, and 
Sacred in Virtue, that .if we do but meer 
with any thing like it, the very Counterfeit 
Pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſopby the 
Soul gives the ſlip to the Body, and Re. 
freſhes it ſelf in Heaven. Finadores, at beſt, 
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do RY but the Delights of Virtue 


res, BEE 
Watch, Labor attend it ous ſelves. 
Buſineſs, not to be done by a 


hug "Nor i is it pro nt Ergo Bo bo 
Depury. better- A gh rot nk 
any Man boaſt of his Eyes, ba Sy 
tell him that the Sun ſhines? Neither is he 
profigehs a Good Man, that thinks Ill of 
the Bad, For Wicked Men do That too ; 
and tis the Greateſt puniſhment © 
Sin, the +7, that ir gives to the 
Anthor of The ſaddeſt Caſe of all is, 
when we Cn BOS of evar- Ruine, 
and make Wickedneſs our. Study. When 


Vice has got a RE ON, when the 
i wn Good thin 
had in their Exceſſes, The Shame 


© nding. And yet the Lewdeft np of 

our Corruptions, by in Private, which, if 

any body oteyg on, we\hould never 
Committed. W 


our Minds the 1dez of fome 
' or whom we have an Awful Reſpett pn 
his-Authority-will end + the ve- 
ry Secrets of our Souls; and make us, not 
only mend our Manners, and purifie our 
very Thodghts; but in- good time render 
plary to Others,  Vautribleto 
our Selves, perl Scipio, or Lebe were but in 
our Eye; we ſhould not dare to Tranſgreſfs. 
a bong ,we not make our ſelvesthen ſuch 
, as in whoſe Preſence we dare not 
offend ? 
EPIST. 
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We are Moved at the Novelty of things, 
for want of Underſtanding the Reaſon 
of them. - | i 


p E whole Subject of Natural Aer 
-2 pby, falls under theſe Three Heads ; 
the Heavens, the Air, and the Earth: The 
Firſt Treats of the Nature of the Stars; 
their Form, and Magnitude : The Subſtance 
of the Heavens ; whether Solid, or not ; 
and whether they move of Themſelves, or 
be moved by any thing Elſe z whether the 
Stars be Below them.; or fixed in their Orbs : 
In what manner the Sun diyides the Seaſons 
of the Year: and the like. The Second 
| Part Enquires into the Reaſon of things 
betwixt the Heayens and the Earth; as 
Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and what- 
ſoever the Air either Does, or Suffers.” The 
Third handles matters that have a regard 
to the Earth; as the difference of Soils, 
Minerals, Metals, Plants, Groves, &c. But 
theſe are Conſiderations wholly foreign to on 
Purpoſe, in the Nature of thei,” though they 
may be of very Proper, and Pertinent Appls- 
cation. There is not any'Man fo Brutal, 
and ſb Groveling upon the Earth. but his 
Soul" is rouzd, and carry'd up to highet 
Matters, and Thoughts, upon the Appea- 
| LI 2 rance 
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rance of any New Light from Heaven. 
What can be more worthy of Admiration, 
than the Sun, and the Stars.in:their Cour- 
ſes, and Glory-? And yet ſo long as Na- 


- ture goes 0n 1n her Ordinary way, there's 


no body takes Notice of-them : But, when 
any thing falls out beyond Expectation, and 
Cuſtom, what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning, is there preſently about it. 
The People gather together, and” are at 
their Wits End ;. not ſo much at the Impor- 
tance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. - 
Every Meteor ſets People agog to know the 
Meaningof it, -and what it Portends; -and 
whether it be aStar, or a Prodigy : So that 
it is worth the while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, 
(though not the buſineſs of this Place,) that 
by diſcovering the Reaſon.” we may over- 
come the Apprehenſion of them. There 
are many things which we-know to Be, and 
yet we know nothing at all of what they 
Are. Is it not the Mind that Moves us, and 
Reſtreins us ?. But, What that Ruling 
Power is, we do no more underſtand, than 
Where it is. One will-have.it to be a Spi- 
Tit : Another will have it to be a Divine 
Power : Some, only a Subtile Ayr; Others, 
an Incorporeal Being ; and ſome again will 
have it to be only Blood, and Heat. Nay, 
ſo far is the Mind from a Perfect underitan- 
ding of Other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of 1t Self. It'is not long fince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Eclipſes : And far- 


ther 
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ther Experience will bring more things to 
Light, which are as yet in the Dark ;- But, 
one Age is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſco- 
veries. It muſt be the Work of Succeſſions, 
and Poſterity ; and: the time will -come; 


when we-ſhall wonder that Mankind ſhould | 


be.ſo long Ignorant of things, that-lay-fo 
open, and ſo eafie to: be made Known. 
Truth is offer'd. to all ; But we mult yet 
content our ſelves - with what's already 
found ; and leave ſome Truths tobe 're- 
triev'd by After Ages. + The Exa@truth'of 
things is only known to God ; but, its yet 
Lawful for us to. Enquire, and to Conjec- 
ture, though not with too much Confi- 
dence : Nor yet altogether without Hope. 
In the Firſt place however, let us Learn 
things Neceſlary ; and.if we have any time 
to ſpare, we may apply it- to Superfluities. 
Why do we trouble 'our felves abour 
things which Poſſibly -May Happen, and 
peradventure, Not? Let us rather provide 
againſt thoſe Dangers that Watch us, 'and 
lie in wait for us. To ſuffef Shipwrack, 
or to be Cruſh'd with the Ruin of a Houſe, 
theſe are great Misfortunes, but they Sel- 
dom Happen. The Deadly, and the hour- 
ly danger that threatens Humane Life, is 
from One Man to Another. Other Cala- 
mities do Commonly give us Some War- 
ning: The Smoak gives us notice ofa Fire z 
- the Clouds bid us provide for a Storm ; but 
Humane Malice has. no Prognoſtick ; and 
the Nearer it is, the Fairer (7 4 There 
3 is 
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1s no Truſt to Countenances ; me-quirythe 
Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. 
Nay, we are worſe than Beaſts; for a Beaſt 
as only no Reaſon art-all; but. the Other 
3s Pervetted, and turns his Reaſon to his 
Miſchief. Beſide that, all the Cn which 
'Fhey:do, is out 'of Fear, or Tt bo but 
Man takes delight in Deſtroying 
Kind. From the Danger we are in from 
Men, we may Conſider our Duty to Them; ' 
and take Care that we neither Do, nor Suf. 
fer Wrong. It is but Humane, to be Trou- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and to 
= ce at his Proſperity. And, it is like- 
e Prudent, to Bethink our ſelves what 
i are to-Do, and what we are to Avoid : 
by which means we may keep our ſelves 
from being either Harm'd, or Deceiv'd. 
The things that moſt Provoke One Man to 
do Hurt to Another, are, Hope, Envy. Ha- 
tred, Fear, and Contempt : but, Contempt 
is the Slighteſt, Nay, many Men have. be- 
taken themſelves to ir- for their Security. 
There is no dbubt. but he thatisContemn'd, 
ſhall be Trod upon; but then his Enemy 
paſſs over him as not worth his Anger. 
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- Every Man = the Artificer of bis Omn For- 
tune, Of Juſtice, 4nd Injuſtice. - 
"HE. ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt yo! 
T and me, is This. Winther o Mar had 
better part with Himpelf, or ſomethingelſs that 
belong to him ? And; it is Eaſily Reloly'd; 
in all Competitions betwixt the Gaods of . 
- Senſe, and Fortune 3: and thoſe of Honor; 
and Conſcience. Thoſe things which 
Mem Covet, are but Specious Outfides;, and 
there's nothing in them of Subſtantial Satis- 
faction. Nor is there any thing ſa Hard, 
- and Terrible in the Contrary; as the Vul- 
gar Imagine ;; only the word: Calamity, has © 
an 111 Repntation- in the World: and the 
very Name is mote grievous than the Thin 
it Self. What have I to. Complain of, i 
can.turn that to a Happineſs, which others 
Count aMiſery? A Wiſe Man either Re- 
pels, or Eletts, as he ſees the Matter before 
im ; without Fearing the 11 which he Re- 
jets, or Admicing what he Chuſes. , He is 
never Surpriz'd;, but'in the midſt. of Plen» 
ty he prepares for Poverty; as a Prudent 
Prince does for War, in the: Depth of 
Peace. Our Condition is Goodenough, if 
we make the Beſt owt; and oar Felicity is 
in our own. Power. Things that are Adven- 
Ll 4 ritions, 
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fitions, bave no Effett upon him that Studies 
70 make ſure of his Happineſs within Himſelf. 
Every Man ſhould ſtand upon his Guard 
againſt Fortune; and take moſt heed to 
himſelf, when ſhe ſpeaks him Faireſt. | All 
the Advantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Un- 
awares 3" whereas the that is Provided for 
her, and ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the 
y- 'Itis not with Common Accidents of 
Life;:a$with Fire, and Sword, that. Burn, 
and Cut,:all alike; but Misfortunes work 
more or: leſs, according to the Weakneſs, 
or Reſolution of the "Patient. He. that 
rieves forthe Loſs of "Caſual Comforts, - 
nall-never want Occaſion of Sorrow: We 
ſay Commonly, That every Man has his weak. 
le 2. _ give me leave to tell you, That 
he that:Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all 
the Reſt; He that ſubdues Avarice, may 
Conquer Ambition. /. It is not for Philoſo- 
phy to Excuſe Vices. "The Patient has little 
Hope of ;Health, when the Phyſician pre- 
ſcribes Intemperance : Though I know, 'on 
the other fide, that he that doi oy 97. | 
above the Ordinary, does but ſet vp himſelf 
for a' Mark to Malevolence, and Envy. 
Where Laws are Neglected, Corruptions 
muſt Inevitably be Introduc'd : for:the Au- 
thority:of Virtue: is Shaken. And what 
are Laws but only Precepts mingled with 
Threats? with This Difference, that the 
Former Deter- us from Wickedneſs, and 
the Latter Adviſe us to Virtue. - A Pre- 
amble, methinks, Derogates from the Ho- 
\ | ES NOor 
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nor of a'Law; which ought to be Short, and 
Clear-z-and: to; Command, without Suffe- 
ring any::Expoſtulation:. It-1s a Flat, and 
an Idle thing, i/aLaw with a-Prologue. Let 
me only be told my Duty, -and-I am not to 


Dat pk-0:08 *.j.; # 51% "7333 Wo 
12 Lhavenot acquitted my ſelf of my Laſt 
Promiſe toyou;3 know, that inall Promiſes, 
thereis a Tacite-Reſerve; 1f 1 Can; If 1 
Ought:, or if things Continue: in the. ſame 
State : $0 that by the Change of Circum- 
Nances, Iam diſcharg'd of my Obligation. 
Lknow very well the Bonds of Juſtice; and 
yet the Practices of the World to-the Con-. 
trary. There are no greater Exacters of 
Faith, than the Perfidious;- no-greater Per-;, 
-ſecuters of Falſhood, than; the Perjurious. , 
He that loves: his Neighbor's:Witfe, and- 
for that yery Reaſon, begauſe ſhe is another; 
Man's, Locks up his Own... The Wicked- : 
ws hv other Men we have always in our 
Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoul- 
ders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes a Better 
' Son : He that Denies Nothing to his Own 
Luxury, will Pardon Nothing.in Another 
Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- + 
ſhed; the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and 
- the greater, part of the World.Quarrels ra- 
ther with the Offender, than with the Of- 
fence, It is very Rare, that either the Joy, -. 
or the Benefit of an Eſtate Injuriouſly got- 
ten, continues-Lopg.. Men go together by 
the Ears about the my; and we pay dear 
for things of Little Value. - We live wy 
: | ie, 
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die, L one another, Breaking -one' 
anothers and our Lives are without 
Fruit, and without Pleaſure, | Juſtice is's 
Natural Principle. 1 muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, [Anger with 
Thus with - 

Becauſe 'tis Juſt , 
For it is «Jul ork 
that pleaſes us. hreng mob vo | 
for keeping the Secrets of 2 Friend, or for 
not hr Faith with an E And 
yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Cony 


calt npon me for Mony that Lowe him 3 Fl 
make no Scruple of Hopes ren into ou o_—_ 
of a Common' Proftirate, 
ted to Receive it. RE i oi 
Return the Mony, not to Order him how 
| he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I mul pay it, wpor 

to'a Good Man, when' it is ; Ds 
a. and to a Bad, when he Calls 
or'r. 
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Of Truſt in Friendſhip. Prayer ; and Bo- 
Ty Barre ora rh 


Here are ſome People, that if any 
thing goes Croſs with them, 
of a quality only fit for the Ear of a Friend ; 
out it goes at a a Venture to the next Comer : 
ers 


RR EASTARKS. 
Qthers 2gaia are {6 Suſpicious, and fo ob- 
inately Cloſe, that hey will rather Periſh, 
than truſt the beſt Friend they have with.itz 
Fhey are, Both of them, in: the Wrong, 
enly the Qae'is the. better-natur'd Error, 
and the Qther he Safer.” Now, as to the 
Fruſt of a Friend : there are /many_ Inno- 
cent things, which, in their Own Nature, 
may. feem to be Privacies, and which Cu- 
ſtom has ever Reputed So; pry pawns 

there is place. enough for the Qffices 
Friendſhip, .in- the mutual Communication 
of our molt Secret Cares, and Counſels. 
But. yet weare ſato govern our felves, that 
even an Enemy ſhould not'turn our Aftions 
ta Reproach. For, an. Honeſt Man lives 
not to; the World, but to: his own Conſci- 
ence. Pramas a CR w_ A- 
| 'S$pirit, that upon. a Man, 
—_ like + romp; Love, xk all things 
from him. No Man will either Conceat, 
or Tell, all that he Hears. But he that 
tells the Thing, wilt hardly conceal the 
Author : $a that it paſles from One to 
Another 3; and That which was at fuſta 
Secret , preſently become a Rumor. 
For This, and for many other Reaſons, we 
fhould fer a Watch upon our Lips ; and at- 
tend the more uſeful, and: neceſſary Work 
of Co lation. The Firſt Petition that 
we are to make to God Almighty, is for 4 
Good Conſcience + Fhe Second, for Health 
yd Mind; and Then, of There are 
one things which we | no as 
" | Joy, 
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Joy, Peace, 'and the like :: Some that. we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſlity,: as Pa- 
lence int Painz +or /Sickneſs;::&c: -'' Others, 
that Concern: our:'External 'Behaviour, as 
Modeſty.of Countenance; Decency-of Mo- - 
tion, and ſ{uch'a FE rrengetona a$may become 
2 Prudent Man: Many things.may be Com- 
modious ; that is'to ſay, they.:may' be 'of 
more Uſe than. Trouble ; and yet not Sim- 
ply Good. Some Wore have-for Ex- 
erciſe, others for Inſtruction,-and/Delight. 
Theſe. things belong to us only as we are 
Men, but not as we are Good Men. Some 
things ſerve to Correct, and Regulate our 
Manners ; ' Others, to Enquire into the 
Nature, and G__ of them. - How ſhalt 
we know what a_Man is to do, if we: do not 
ſearch into his Nature, and-find out what is 
beſt for him, and what he is to:Avoid, and 
what to Purſue ? Humanity not-only keeps 
us from being Proud, and Covetous, ' but 
it makes us Aﬀable, and Gentle, . in our 
Words, Actions, and AﬀeCtions. We 
have no Precepts from the Liberal Arts, 
neither for This, nor for Sincerity, Inte- 
grity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugality ; no 
nor for Clemency it ſelf, Fhat makes us as 
Tender of Anothers Blood, as of our Own, 
and diſtinguiſhes Men in Society, frow Beaſts 
of Prey. Some People are ever Complain- - 
ing of the Iniquity of the Times : But, let 

no Man depend upon the Goodneſs of his 
Cauſe, but rather upon the Firmneſs of his 
Courage z there may be Force, a p 
, wo 
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I would hope the Beſt, but prepare for the 
Worſt. © What if I have ſerv'd an Ungrate-. 
ful Intereſt; and ſuffer*d wro ly? An 
Honeſt Man is more Troubled for the Inju- 
ſtice of a Severe Sentence, than'for the 
Cruelty of it :*and that his Country has 
done an lit thing ; rather than'that he him- 
ſelf ſuffers/it. - If he be Baniſld, the ſhame 
is not . His, but the Authors of it. He 
Tempers his Delights, and his Affiictions, 
and fays to himſelf, That if our Joys can- 
not be Long, neither will our Sorrows. 
He. is Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; 
without Envy at the Advantages of his 
Neighbor. His Virtue is Bolder, in the Op- 
poſition of Ill things, than Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the Impoſens of them. This is ra- 
ther to tell you what you do already, than 
what you ſhould do. Go on, as you have 
begun, and make haſte to be PerfeCt ;: But 
take notice, that the Mind is to be now and 
then Unbent; a Glaſs of Wine, a Journey, 
a Mouthful of Freſh -Ayr. relieves it ; But 
then there's a Difference betwixt a Remiſ- 
ſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe 
a: Dull Tumor Invades us; and it is Re- 
markable, that Men of Brawny Armes, and 
Broad Shoulders, have commonly Weak 
Souls.. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and Gen- 
tle ; .and ſet the Body Right Preſently. 
But, whatever we do, let us return quickly 
to the Mind; for That muſt not he Idle. 
A little Labor ſerves it ; and-it works in 
all Seaſons : in Summer , Winter wr 
85 
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Age 3 Nothi 
it more 


hinders it: 
te, ic is every 


.-t6 maks 
y bettey 


Val 


| rigs Oct Not that 1 would kave you 


pt om upon a: Book: oo men 
allow your ſelf ſeafofiable Reſpites, 
_ — 'A pe. or a Walk, does 
your tear? For you may Diſcourſe, Dic- 
woaby: Hear, at the fanie tinte, Now 
mes. the Exerciſes be Liuddble, and 
Healthful 5 yet the Maſters of them are for 
the molt part of Lewd Example. They di- 
vide their Lives betwixt the T and 
the Hot-houſe ; and a Swingeing | 
is a good days work with ther. But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others,. and 
none to our Selves ;- and to obſerve 'their 
Warts, whey our own Bodies'are Cover'd 
with Uicers; What is mote Ordinary, than 
for People t6 Reverence, and Deteſt' the 
Fortunate, at the fame time, even for Do- 
ing thoſe things which- they thernſelves 


would do, COPRnE There might be 


ſome Hope of ©ur Amendment, if we would 
but Confeſs our Faults';- as a\'Man muſt be 
awake that tells' his Dream. There are 
fome Diſeaſes which are abſolately Hope- 
leſs, and paſt Cure; but they may yer be 
Palliated ; and Philoſ ſophy; if it cannot 
Hy O's Gale it mayWAnother. ' To 

oo of Heal, and irs fomeching, if 

is 

_— not- perfettly' band, to be yet 


- more Curable. Burt, we ave loth ro be at 


the 
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The Danger of Flattery ; and in what Ca- 
ſes a Man may be allowd to Commend 


\ himſelf. 


| 44 crowns —_—_ to ſay, That Kna- 
Was t ro Riches ;, and 
that the Caſting off of irtos, was the Firſt 


pe 
tion 
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him, but we do- not ſhut: the Dore agai 
. him; or'if. we do, -1t is but as a 


will do ſome time upon her Servant, She 
would'be welli enough content: to be Hinder ?d 
and taks it-muich better yet,"to have it. broke: 

open. Beſide! that,” a Manes: Commonly 
moſt Open where he is. attack'd.. How 
ſhamefully are Great Men Fawn'd upon by 
their Slaves; and inur*d to Fulſome Prai- 


ſes ? When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, that 


call themſelyes Friends, is to try, who can 
moſt Dextrouſly deceive his aſter. For 
want of knowing their own Strength, they 
believe themſelves as Great,” as'their Para- 
fires Repreſent them-: And'venture' upon 
Broyles, and Wars, to their -Irreparable 
Deſtruftion. They break Alliances, and 
Tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 
for want of Better Counfels,: hurry them on 
to Blood, .and Confuſion. - 'Fhey purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty, and: 
think it a greater Diſgrace tobe Bent, than: 
to be Broken. They ſet up;their Reſt up- 
on the Perpetuity of a Tottering Fortune 

ti) they come at laſt to fee the Ruin gt. 
themſelves, and their Poſſeſſions; and too 
late, to Underſtand, that their :Misfor- 


. tunes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame 


Date. There is a Sparingy and a Crafty. 
Flattery ,, that looks like-Plain-Dealing. 


But all Flatteries are words of Courſe, and 
he thatReceives them willgive them. Nay, 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all 
to himſelf, though his yery Conſcience 

| gives 
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gies him the Lye... Cruelty ſhall be Tran- 


* 


ſhall be magnify'd for Temperance. Now. 
What hope is there of his $4 14 for the 
Better, that values himſelf for the beſt of 
Men already. ? The ſtroke of an Arrow 


Convinced Alexander, that he way not the 


Son. of Zupiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus, upon 'the Experiment of Humane 
Frailty, ſhould eyery Man fay to himſelf. 
Am not I ſad ſometimes, and tortur'd be- 
twixt Hope and Fear ? Do I not-Hanker 
after Vain Pleaſures ? He that is not yet 
" fatisfy*d,; is not ſo good as he: ſhould be. 
The words of Flatterers, and Paraſites {cl- 
dom Die in the Hearing ; and when they 
have; gain'd admittance, they grow more 
and. more upon you ;, and. ſhortly they'll 


tell you, that Yeriue, Philoſophy, and 7#- 


ffice,, are but Empty Sounds. . Let ev 
Man Live while he may, and make the. 
of the Preſent : And not Govern himſelf 
at a Tate, 2s if he were to keep a Diary for 
his Father. What Madneſs is it, to enrich 
a Man's Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf; and to 
tura a Friend into an Enemy. For, his Foy 
will be _ropotiion'd to what you leaye him, 
Never trouble your ſelf for theſe ſuperttu- 
ous Cenſors of other Mens Lives, and Ene- 
mies of their Own. Theſe Pedagogues of 
Mankind are not worth your Care... Theſe 
are the People that draw us from our Pa- 
'Mm rents, 


ted Mercy ; Extortion and Oppreſlien - 
ſhall becalled Liberality : Luſt, and Glut-. 
os 2 the Higheſt Degree in the World, 
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is my Honeſty, to ſhew, that I was re 
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rents, and Country, our Friends, and 0- 
ther Neceſſary Duties. | | 
__ I would neither be deceiv'd my ſelf, nor 
Deceive. Others; but, if a. Man-cannot 
Live without it, let- him Commend him- 
ſelf, and ſay thus. 7 have Apply'd my Self 
ro Liberal Studies, though both the Poverty of 
my Condition, and my own Reaſon, might rather 
bave put me upon the Making of my Fortane. 1 
have glyen Proof, that all Minds are Capable 
of Gotthneſs ; and 1 have Nlluſtratel' the Ob- 
ſcarity of my Family, by the Emintncy of my 
irtue. I have ? ris 'd my Faith in all Ex- 
tremities :. and ] bave ventur'd my Life for't. + 
T have never Spoken one Word contrary to my 
Conſcience, and 1 have been more Soltzrous for 
' my Friend, than for my Self ;, 1 never made 
any Baſe ſubmiſſions to any Man ;, ani 1 have 
never. done any thing Onworthy of a Reſolnte, 
and of an Honeſt Nan. My Mind u# 1455 d 
fo much above all Dangers, that I bave Ma- 
frer'd all Hazards ; and I bleſs my ſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of 
my Virtue : For, it was not fit, $71: Why 
that fo great a Glory ſhould come © | 
T did not ſo. much as deliberate, whether Good 


Faith ſhould ſuffer far Me, or 1 for #t. 1 


ftood my Ground, without laying violent hands 
2 my Self, to ſcape the Kage of the Power- 
En , thou:h under Caligula F ſaw Crueclties, 
ro ſuch a Degree, that to be kill d outright 
Was Amr a Mercy, Andyet T1 pr fed 
fo 


do more than Dye fort. My Mind was never 
Cor- 


\ 


Trye,. 1 


Great Wizneſs, my own Conſcience;,.If Falſe, 
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Corrupted with Gifts, and when the humor of 
' Avarize was at the height, I never laid my 
' hand upou-any Unlawful Gain; 1 bave been 
Temperate in my Diet; . Modeſt in my Diſ- 
courſe; Courteous and Aﬀable to my Inferiors, 
And I have ever ;paid a Reſpett, and. Reve- 


oo - WY, Betters. 


iter all ; what I - 
is cither True, .or Falſe; If 


have Commended my {elf before a 


I am Ridiculous, without any Witneſs at 


all: -- Let eve 


ry Man retire, into himſelf; 


For the .Old, the. Young, Men, Women, 
and Children, they are all d. 


every One onl 


our : 


ves; and in-ſome ſo 


our ſelves roo. + 


M 

Wicked 
y, Or a Few, But-there is a 
Conſpiracy ,in, Evil. We, Ihould 
Fly the World, withdraw into 
ct ay0id, eyen 


"6 Not 


Y” TO OD RT OOO o—_S 


4 © E PEST. XVI: - 


A General Dilſelujon of Maniners ; Wath 
4 Cenſure of. Garrupt Magiſtrates ? 


"HE 'Corruption.of the Preſent; Fimes, 
Dt He net great a6 gar 
Times; 1t ever: has been 10,-and it: ever 
will be {o :- Not conlidering that: 
edne(s of the World is always the {ame, as 
though it may Change 


Places perhaps , aſl 
Rita m2 


that 


the Wick- 


yary a dittle-in the 


alter, 
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Matter. .One while Whoring is in Faſhion ; 
Another while Gluttony :” T'o day, Exceſs 
in Apparel; and more care of the Body; 


than of the Mind: To morrow comes up |, 


the Humor of Scoffing'; and after Thar, 
ang, a Vein of Dri, ung» when he 

Ht be accompted the Braveſt Man, that 
makes himſelf the yerieſt Beaſt. This Pro- 
ſtitute Loofeneſs of Manners, makes way 


_ forSedition, apd Cruelty. Under Tibe- 


11, the Plague of your Delatores,” or En- 
ſernetie was worſe' than any 'Ciyil' War: 
It was an Age, wherein the Wards of Mens 
in their, Cops; the moſt Innocent*Raille- 
ries, and Ingenious Freedoms of Converſa- 
tion, wete made Capital. When” it 'was 
Dangerons to be Honeſt, and ar” ipar 
ble to be Vitious. And not only 111 Things 
but Vice it {elf was both Commended; an 


Prefer'd : For all Inſolencies, when they | 


come to be Exemplary,” they pretend to be 
Lawful. Authority in Sin, is an Incentive 
to it: And, it is at Teaſt-anExcuſe, if not 
a Warrant, to Tranſgrefi, after Great Ex- 


either a Leader, or.a panes, _ But, it 
is a Malevolent ſort of Comfort, charwhich 
Men take iti the N Fof the Wicked. ©. 


* The worſt of alF is This; that whereas 


their Errors, in That ofLiFs, they 

their Errors, in That of1 NEy are De- 
lighted with them, 'and*ſo'become Incura- 
ikes'no pleaſure in"Run- 
Wo ning 


le are Aſad of 


-ample. © Beſide that,” we are profic-enough * 
to do Amifs,. even of Sbelves; without - 
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" ning upon a Rock ;: nor the Phiſician in the 
Death of his Patient z. nor the Pp noe ay 
the Loſs of his Clients Cabſe, - But, on the 


other ſide, the Criminal Rejoyces in his - 


Uncleanneſs, in his Ambition, and in his 
Theft; ;and never troubles himſelf for-the 
Fault, but for the Miſcarriage, He makes 
Infamy the Reward of Lewdneſs, and values 


The ion is, who ſhall be moſt Impi- 
ous; we have every day, Worſe Appetites, 
and Leſs Shame. Sobriety, and Conſcience, 
are become Fooliſh, and Scandalous things; 
and, it is half the Reliſh of our Luſts, thar 
they are committed in the Face of the Sun. 
Innocency is not only Rare, but Loſt: And 
Mankind is enter'd into a:Sort of Confede- 
Tacy againſt Virtue. To ſay nothing of In- 
teſtine Wars ; Fathers, and Sons, in League 
againſt one another ; Poyſon'd Fountains, 
och in ſearch of the Baniſh*d, and Pro- 
ſcrib%d, Priſons cran'd with Worthy Men, 
Cities Demoliſt'd ; Rape, and Adultery 
Authoriz'd ; Publick Perjuries, and Frauds; 
a Violation of Common Faith ; and all the 
Bonds of Humane Society Cancell'd.  Adut- 
zery is the ready way to Wedlock ; and Mar-- 
riage, to a Single Life again ; For, Parting, 
is One Condition of it. For, They Diyotce, 
to Marry z and they Marry to be Divorc'd. 
That. which they often-talk, and hear of, 
they eaſily do. What ſhame can there be 
of Incontinence, when Modeſty is become 
a Reproach; and when it is the Mode for 
ON Mm 3 every 


himſelf "em his Excellency in Ill-doing. . 
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every Wife to provide her Self a Gallant or 
two, befide heg Husband ? *TFis an Idle 
thing to think of ever converting thoſe 
People, that find both' Advantage, and 
Reputation in their Wickedneſs. 

Would any Man ever have Imagin'd, that 

Cladius ſhould have come off by Bribery, for 
Debauching the Wife of Ceſar, and profa- 
ning the Publick Vows for the Safety of the 
People ? But, the Judges were Corrupted ; 
and not only with Mony,but with the Bodies 
of Young Men, and Women ; So that his 
Abſolution was: fouler than his Crime ; 
The Bribe was Adultery, as well as the Of- 
fence; and he had no way to be, Safe, till 
he had made his Judges like himfelf. Name 
the Woman you have a Mind to (ſays he) 
and you ſhall bave htr. And when you have 
Committed the Sin, Condenm it if you dare. 
Appoint the Time, and the Place, and ſhe ſhall 
be ready for you ;, Nay, the Praftice was 
ſo grols, that the Bench deſir'd a Guard of 
the Senate, to ſecure them from the Peo- 

ple. Before the Sentence was given, he 

Wes an Adulterer; in the Menage of the 


"Cauſe, he was 4 Pandar, and his way of Ef- 


caping Puniſhment , "was Fouler than 'the 
nce that Deſerv'd it. A Luſt, that 
ſpar'd not the Altar, .and perverted Juſtice 
upon the very Seat of Judgment. The 
'Queſtion was, Whether, «ny Adulterer ſhould 
Cape Unpuniſt'd ; and the Reſolution was , 
"That, without being an Adulterer, be contd 
20t be ſecure. Nor.is it likely; thap _—_ 
on- 
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Converſation, was ane Jote honeſter than 
their Sentence : Theſe things have been 
done, and will be done. - Diſcipline, and 
Fear, may Reſtrain the Licence of the Peo- 
ple z but, it is not to'be thought , that 
they will ever be Gogd of their own Ac- 
.cord. + But, let us not yet ſpeak of Luxu- 
ry, and Diſſolution, as the Vices: of - the 
Age, which, in truth, axe only the Vices 
of the Men. The Practices of our times 
are Moderate, compar?'d with thoſe, when 
the ce pleaded Not Coop to the 
Rench, and the Bench confeſs dit ſelf Gui/- 
ty.to0 the Delinquent ; and when one Adul- 
tery was excusd by Another. In thofe 
days it paſgd for Great Piety, not to be 
very Impious. He that Gave moſt, Car- 
ry*d the Cauſe ; and 'tis but according to 
the Laws of Nations, for him that Buys, to 
Sell. And, it is to be Noted, that a Man 
may be as Covetous of Getting, what he 
intends to ſquander away, as if he were to 
hoard it up. The Contempt of Poverty 
in Others, and the Fear of it in our Selves. 
Unmerciful Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances 
of a Licentious Government. The Baths, 
and the Theatres, are Crowded, 'when the 
Temples, and the Schools are Empty ; for 
Men mind their Pleaſures, more than their 
Manners. All Vices gain upon us by the 
Promiſe of Reward ; Avarice Promiſes Mo- 
ny ; Luxury Senſual SatisfaCtions; Amhi- 
tion promites Preferment, and Power. And 
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it is noexCuſe to ſay, that a Man is not Ve- 
ry Covetous ; a Little Ambitious, *Chole- 
rick; Inconſtant, - Luſtful ; and the Like. 
He-had better have one Great Vice, than a 
Spice of all Little ones. We ſay Com- 


monly. that a Fool has all Sorts of Vices in 


him; that is to ſay, he is Free from none : 
But they-do not all Appear z and he is more 
Prone to One, than to Another. *One is 
given to Avarice ; Another to Luxury; a 
Third to-Wantonneſs ; But' we- are not 
yet-to. ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be 'a Co- 
ward, Ariftides, Unjuſt ;, Fabiue, Raſh ; 
Hucins, a Traitor ;, Camillus, a Deferter. 
We do not ſay, that all Vices are in all Men 


as ſome are In Some Particulars, re ; 
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The Ors einal of all Men, is the Same ; and 
' Virtue is the only Nobility. There « 4 
Tenderneſs due to Servants. 


TT is not well done, to be ſtill murmur- 

'ing againſt Nature, and Fortune, as if 
it were Their Unkindneſs that makes You 
Inconſiderable, when it is only by your Own 
Weakneſs. that you make your ſelf So: For 
it is Virtue, not. Pedegree, that renders a 
Man either Valuable, or Happy. Philoſo- 
Phy does not either Reject, or Chuſe any 
Man for tis Quality. - Socrates was no Pa- 


fricean ; 
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either did. Plato Digni loſophy b 

his Birth,” but by his 6x ths Ah theſe 
Worthy Men are our Progenitors ; if we 
will but do our ſelves the Honor to become 

their anc The Original of all Man- 
* kind was the Same; and, it is only a Clear 
Conſcience, that makes any Man Noble - 
For , That derives even from Heaven it 
ſelf. It is the Saying of a Great Man, That 
if we could trace our Deſcents, we ſhould 
find all Slaves to come from Princes, and 
all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has 
turn'd all things Topſy-Turyy, in a-long 
Story of Revolutions. It is moſt Certain, 
that our Beginning had nothing Before it ; 
and .our ' Anceſtors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it happen'd. 
We have loſt the Memorials of our Extrac- 
tion, and, in truth, it matters not whence 
we Came, but whither we Goe. Nor is 
it any more to our Honor, the Glory of 
our Predeceſſors, than it is to Their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs of their Poſterity. We 
are all of us compogd of the Same Ele- 
ments ;- why ſhould we then value our 
ſelves upon our Nobility of Blood, as if we 
. were notall of us Equal, if we could but re- 
cover our Evidence ? But, when we can 
carry It no farther, the Herald provides us 
ſome Hero to ſupply the Place of an 1Ilu- 
ſtrious/ Original; .and there's the Riſe of 
Armes, and Families. For a Man to ſpend 
his Lif: in:purſuit of a Title, that Rees 
b r0fe = ; | crity 
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only when he dies, to furniſh out an Epin 
zaph, is below a Wiſe Mans Buſineſs. - 
It pleaſes me Exceedingly, to'underſtand. 
by-all that come out of your Quarters, tliaf 
you demean your ſelf humanely, and tens 
derly toward your Servants. It is the Part 
of a Wiſe, 'and of a Good Man, to deal . 
with his Inferior , as he would have hfs 
Superior deal with him: For Servants are 
not only Men; but a kind of Humble 
Friends ; and Fortune has no more Power 
over Them, than over their Maſters: And 
he that duly conſiders, how many Servants 
have come to be Maſters, and how many 
Maſters. to be Servants, will lay no great 
Streſs of Argument, either upon the One, 
or upon the Other. Some uſe their. Ser- 
vants worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh Atten- 
dances, betwixt their Drink, and their 
Luſts : Some are brought up only to Carve, 
others to. Seaſon; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a 
Barbarous Cuſtom, to make it almoſt Ca» 
pital, for a Servant only to Cough, Sneeze, 
Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while he is in 
waiting ; and, to keep him the whale 
Night, Mute, and Faſting ? Yet ſo it 
comes to paſs, that they that dare not 
ſpeak Before their Maſters, will not forbear 
calking Of them ; and thoſe, on the other 
ſide; that were allow'd a modeſt Freedom 
of Speech in their Maſters Entertainments, 
were moſt obſtinately ſilent upon the Tor- 
ture, rather than they would betray _ 
ut 
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-But we live as if a Servant were not made 
of the fame Materials with his Maſter, or 
to Breath the ſame Ayr, or to- Live, and 
Dye, under-the Same Conditions. It js 
. worthy of Obſervation, that-the moſt Im- 
periqus Maſters over their -own- Servants, 
are, 'at' the ſame time, the-moſt Abject 
Slaves to the Servants of other- Maſters. - I 
will not diftinguiſh a Servant by his Office, 
| but by his Manners : The One is the work 
of Fortune, the Other of Virtue. But, we 
look only to his Quality, and not'to his 
Merit. - Why ſhonld not a Brave Aftion 
rather Dignify the Condition of a Servant, 
than the Condition ofa Servant Leſſen a 
Brave Aftion? I would not yalue a Man 
- for his Cloaths, or Degree, any more than 
I would do a Horſe for his Trappings. 
What if he be'a Servant? ſhew me any Man - 
that is not ſo; to his Luſts, his Avyarice, 
his Ambition, his Palate, ro his Quean; 
nay, to other Mens Servants; and we are 
all of us Servants to Fear : Infolent we are, 
many of us, at Home ; Servile, and Deſpi- 
ſed Abroad; and none are more Liable to 
be trampled upon, than thoſe that have 
rom 2a habit of Giving Afﬀronts, by Suf- 
ing them. - What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, When 'tis but one Slave- 
ry? And, whoſoeyer Contemns That, is 
eCtly Free, let his Maſters be never ſo 
Many. That Man is only Free, not whom 
Fortune has a Liele Power over, but over 
whom ſhe*has none ar all : Which State of 
| | Liberty 
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Liberty is an Ineftimable Good, when ws 
deſire Nothing, that is either Superfi 


yous, 
: or Vitious. - They are Aſſes that are made 


for Burthen, and not the Nobler ſort. of 
Horſes. In the Ciyil Wars, betwixt Ceſar, 


_ and Pompey, the Queſtion *was\not, who 
_ ſhould be Slaves, or Free, but who ;ſhould 


be Maſter. Ambition is the-ſame thing in 
Private, that it is in Publick.; 'and the Du- ' 
ties-are Effetually the ſame, betwixt the 
Maſter of-a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a 
Family.. As I would treat ſome Servants 


kindly, Becauſe they are Worthy ; and O- 


thers, to make them fo; ſo on the Other 
ſide, I would have a Servant to Reyerence 
his Maſter ; and rather to Love him, than 
Fear him. Some there are, that think this - 
roo little for a Maſter, though it is all that 
we pay even to God himſelf. The Body 
of a Servant may be bought, and ſold ; but 
his Mind is Free. 
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We are Juſter to Men, than to God. Of 
Life, and Death, of Good, and Evil. 


T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a 
Friend is one of the greateſt Tryals of 
Humane Frailty; and no Man is ſo much 
exalted above the ſenſe of that Calamity, 
as not to be affefted with it. And oy 
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Man bears it Bravely, they cry, he has no 
Sn ey, or Good Nature in him; if he 
under it, they call him Effeminate : ſo 
that he lies both ways under a Reproach. 
But;; What's'the Ground of your Trouble, 
E beſeech you, but that he might have Liv d 
Longer, in reſpett of bis years; \and,; in ef- 
feEt, * that be'ought to have done fo, in regard. 
of bis Vſefwneſs 'to the World ? 1. cannot 
but wonder to ſee, that a Perſon ſo Juſt, 
and-ſo Temperate in all his Dealings with 
Men, and in Buſineſs, ſhould ſo exceeding- 
ly forget' himſelf in this Point. /\ But you 
have in Excuſe of this Error; the Failings 
of the whole World with you for Compa- 
ny. -For even- thofe that are the moſt 
 fcrupulouſly-Confcientious./ toward Men , 
are: yet Unthankfnl, and: Injurious: to:-Pro- 
vidence. ' {4 / -214 £ ©18 of 
-| It is /not the Number of Days that makes 
4 Life Long, but the Full: Employment of 
them, upon 'the main End, .and-Purpoſe of 
Life; which is, the PerfeCting of the Mind, 
in making a'Man the Abſolute Maſter of 
Himfelf.-I-veckon- the Matter of Age a- 
mong”External-things, the :main-point is 
to Live, and” Die, with 'Honor.. Ever 
Man that yrs is ypon the way; and cauſt 
g0 through with his'Journy, without ſtop- 
ping, till he comesat the Ends And where- 
oever it ends,/if itends well,/ it is a' Perfect 
Life. There; is @n-Invincible Fate., that 
attends all :Mortals3''and;, one:Generation 
ts condemn'd/ to/tread upon the Heels of 
| | another. 
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another. Take on hay from Life, the Pow- 
er of Death, and tis a flavery. . As Calsgu- 
la was paſſing vpon the way, an Old man 
that was a Priſoner, an with a Beard 
down to. his Girdle, made it- his requeſt 
to Czſar, that he might be pus to death. 
Why, ſays Ceſar. to him, «re you not dear 
pages So that you ſee. Same: Deke it, 
as others Fear it: And bb _” 
When it. is one of the Duties of Life 
___ And it/isone of the Comforts of je 
: For the Living are under the Power 
a — but ſhe has no; Dominion at 
all over the Dead. How can Life be Plea- 
ſant to-any Man, that is uot-prepar'd to 
part with +? Or what Loſs:can be caffet 
to us, thanthat which can never be Mifg'd ; 
or Deſir'd-again? I was brought by a De- 
fluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption z and 
I had it rang my, Thought to oo 
ver my ſelf from a Milcrable Life 
Violent corny But the Tenderneſs I ; 
- for an Aged, -and I Father, held 
my hand; for. thought FIf, it will 
be very hard for m RE 
me, thoughI could moſt willingly part 
wh my. Tg the oprb nb dike hag 
a ſician may 2 i\t- 
wy © the only R r all Diſea- 
ſes, is the Contempt of Death. ( Though 
I know too, that it is the/buſine(s of a Long 
I agus 
e 
Good from Evil, in the'Works ery 
| ence 
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dence! 'But, in ftead of' raiſing our 
Thonghts to the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Matters, and enquiring into the Orig 
ginal,' the State, and-the Appointed Iſſue 
of Created Nature ; we are digging of the 
Earth, and ſerving '6f our Avarice ; ' Ne- 
lecting all the - good things that are ſo 
kly offet'd us; How-great a Folly and 


Madriefs is it, for Men that are Dying, and' 


in the hands of Death already, to extend 
their Hopes; and to carry their Ambition; 
- and Deſires to the Grave; |Unſatisfy'd ? 
For, 'whoſvever 1s tainted' with: thoſe Hy- 
dropick Appetites, can never haveenough, 
cither.of Mony,, or Power; .It is a Remar- 
kable thiftig, that among thoſe that place 
their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt 
miſerable 'that ſeem to be happieſt. The 
Riches of 'Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſires. What has any Man to: deſire 
more. than to keep: himſelf from Cold. 
Hunger, and Thirſt ? It is not the Quan- 
tity , 'but the Opinion,,''that Governs in 
this Caſe 5; That can never be Little, which 


| 6s Enough : Nor does an) Man accompt That 


ro be Much, which is too Lirtle, The Benefits 
of Fortune are ſo far Comfortable to us; as 


we enjoy them withont {ofidg the Poſſeſſion 


of our felves. Let us Purge our Minds, 
and follow Nature ; we ſhall otherwiſe be 
ſtill either Fearing, or Craving, and Slaves 
to Accidents. Not that there is any Plea- 
ſure in Poyerty ; but it is a great Felicity 
for a Mani to bring his Mind to be —_— 
re 
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ted eyen in That State, which Fortune ie 


felf cannot make worſe. Methinks our 
Quarrels with Ambition, [and Profitable 
Employments, are fomewhat like thoſe we 
have with our Miſtreſſes3 we do not Hate 
thein, but Wrangle with them. In a wordz 
betwixt thoſe things which are Sought, and © 
Coveted, and” yet” Complain'd of ; and 
thoſe things which-we have Loſt, and pre- 

tend that we cannot-live without, our Miſ- 
fortunes are purely Voluntary : and'we are 
Servants, not ſo much by Neceſlity, as by 
Choice. No Man can be Happy, that is 
not Free, and Fearleſs : And no:Man can 
be fo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got 
the better of Fortune. In what- Place ſoe- 
ver we are; we ſhall find our ſelves beſet 
with the Miſeries ' of Humane Nature : 
Some, Without us ; that either Encompaſs 
us, Deceive us, or Force us :: Others, With- 
in us; that OT very Hearts, in the 
Middle of Solitude. And it is not yet, as 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long Armes; 


.She meddles with no body, that does npt 


firſt lay hold upon Her. We ſhould keep a 
Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the 
Knowledge of Nature, and of our /Selves. 
We Underſtand the Original of things ; 
the Order of the World, the Circulation 
of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, 


. and that the whole Frame of the Univerſe 


( only the Earthexcepted) is. but a Perpe- 
tual Motion. We know the Cauſes of _ 
and Night ; of Light, and of Darkn - 5 

ut 
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but it is at a diſtance : Let us direct our 
Thoughts then to That Place, where we 


ſhall fee all nearer Hand. And, it is not 


This Hope neither, that makes a Wiſe 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, be- 
cauſe Death lies in his: way to Heayen 
For, the Soul of a Wiſe Man is there be- 
fore-hand : Nay, if there were nothing 
* after Death, to be either ExpeCted;, or 

.Fear'd, he would yet leave this World 
with as great a Mind, though he were to 
pals into a State of Annihilation. He 
that reckons every hour his Laſt; a Day, 


or an Age, is all one to him. Fate is 


doing our Work while we Sleep; Death 
ſteales upon us Inſenſibly ; and the more 
Inſenſibly, becauſe-it paſſes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up, with- 
out perceiving it, to Old Age; and this 
Encreaſe of our Life, duly confider'd, is a 
Diminution of it. We take Death to be 
Before us; but it-is Behind us; and has 
already ſwallow'd up. all that is paſt. 
Wherefore, make uſe of the Preſent; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow ; for Dzlay 
is juſt ſo much time Joſt. * We catch hold 
of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little lon- 
ger Life ; as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns, or Straws, that either Hurt us, 
or Deceive us. . You will+ask,. perhaps, 
what I do my Self, that Preach at this 
Rate. Truly I do like ſome ill Husbands, 
that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep 
their Accompts : I run* out; but yet [ 
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can tell which way it goes. And, I have 
the Fate of Ill Husbands too, another 
way z for every Body Pitties me, and _. 
no Body Helps me. The Soul is never - 
in the Right place, ſo long as it fears 
to quit the Body. Why ſhould a Man 
trouble himſelf to extend Life, which, 
at Beſt. is a kind of Puniſhment; And, _ 
at Longeſt, amounts to very little *more, 
than Nothing ? He is Ungrateful, that 
takes the Period of Pleaſure for an Inju- 
Ty ; and he is Fooliſh, that knows no 
Good, but the Preſent. Nay, there are 
ſome Courſes of Life, which a Man ought 
to quit, though with Life it ſelf: As the 
Trade of Killing Others, in ſtead of 
Learning to Dye, Himſelf. Life it ſelf 
Is neither Good, nor Evil z but only a 
Place for Good, and Evil. It is a kind 
of Trage-Comedy. Let-it be well Atted, 
and no matter , whether it be Long, or 
Short. We are apt to be miſled by the 
Appearances of things ; and when they 
come to us, recommended in Good Terms, 
and by Great Example, they will impoſe 
_ times upon very Wiſe Men. The 
Mind is. never Right ; bit when it is at 
peace within it ſelf, and Independent 
upon any thing from Abroad. The Soul 
is in Heayen, even while it is in the 
Fleſh ; if it be purg'd of Natural' Cor- 
_ , and taken up with Divine 
Thoughts : And, whether any body ſees 
fs, or takes notice of us, it matters nor. 
| Virtue 


 MAITOY NS 
Virtue will. of it ſelf break forth, though 


never ſo much pains be taken to. ſup- 


preſs it. And it is all one, whether it 
known or no : But After Ages howe- 
ver will do us Right; when we are 
Dead, and Inſenſtble of the Veneration 
they allow us. He that is wife, will 
compute the Conditions of Humanity ; 
and contradt the Subject both of his Joys, 
and Fears. And it is time well ſpent, 
ſo to Abate of the One, that, he may like- 
wiſe Diminiſh the Other. . By. this Prac- 
_ tice he will come to. underſtand, how 
ſhort, how. uncertain, and how ſafe, ma- 
ny of thoſe things are., which we are 
wont to Fear. When-I ſee a Splendid 
Houſe, or a gikearing Train, I look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are 
only the Schools of Ayarice, and: Am- 
bition ; and oy are at beſt but a Pomp, 
which is more for Shew, than Poſſeſſion. 
Beſide that, Great Goods are ſeldome 
Long-liv'dz and That is the Faireſt Fe- 
licity, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth, 
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E'P'T'S,T: XX. 
= Of True Courage. 


S 


| | agen i (properly) the Contempt of all 


Hazards, according to Reaſon 5 though. ; 
it- be commonly, and promiſcuouſly uſed 


alſo, for, « Contempt of all Hazards, even 
W, ithout, or Againſt Reaſon 5 Which is Ta- 
ther a Daring, and a Brutal Fierceneſs, than 
an Honorable Courage. A Brave Man fears 
Nothing more than the Weakneſs of being 
affeted with Popular Glory. His Eyesare 
not Dazled, either with Gold, or Steel ; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories 
of Fortune; he looks upon himſelf as a Ci- 
tizen, and Soldier of the World, and, in 
deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, 
he maintains his Station. He does not on- 
ly Suffer, but Court the moſt Perilous Oc- 
caſions of Virtue, and thoſe Adventures 
which are moſt Terrible to Others : for he 
values himſelf upon Experiment ; and is 
more Ambitious of being reputed Good, 
than-Happy. Mucins Lolt his Hand with 
more Honor, than he could have Preſery'd 
It ; He was a greater Conqueror Without 
it, than he could tave been with it : For 
with the very Stump of it, he overcame 
two Kings, Tarquin, and Porſenna. Rutilia 
follow'd Corta into Baniſhment ; ſhe Ray'V, 
an 
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and ſhe return'd with him too.3.and ſoon 
after, ſhe Loſt him, without ſo much as 
ſhedding a Tear : a Great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in his Baniſhment, and-of her 
Prudence, in his Death. This (ſays Epr- 


car) is the Laſt, and the Bleſſed day. of 


my Life ; when he was ready to-expire in 
- an extreme torment of the Stone. It is 
never faid of the 300 Fab::, that they were 
Overcome, but that they-were Slain; Nor 
of Regulus, that he was Yanquiſh'd by the 
Carthaginians, but that he was Taken. The 
Spartans prohibited all Exerciſes where the 
Victory was declar'd by the Voice, and Sub- 
miſſion of him that was worſted. When 
Phaeton begg'd of Phabus the Government 
of the Chariot of the Sun for-one day, the 
Poet makes%him ſo far from being diſcou- 
raged by. his Father's telling. him of the 


Danger of the Undertaking,. and how he - 


himſelf had much adoe to keep his Seat for 
Fear, when he look'd down from the Meri- 
dian, that it prov*d a Spur to his Importu- 
nity. That's the thing (ſays Phaeton) that 
I would be at ;, to ftand Firm in That diff- 
culty, where Phaebus himſelf Trembles. Se- 
curity is the Caution of Narrow Minds. 
Bat, as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, 
and Hazard try Virtuous Men. Not but 
that he may be as Valiant that Watches up- 
on the Tower as he that Fights upon his. 
Knees; only the One has had the good For- 
tune of an Occaſion for the Proof of his Re- 
ſolution. As ſome Creatures are Cruel; 
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much to regard a Safe Li 


Others Crafty, and ſome Timorous; fo 


' Man is endu*d with a Glorious, and an Ex- 


cellent Spirit, that prompes him, not {6 
as an Honeſt. 
Providence has made him the Maſter of this 
Lower World; and hereckons it his Du 
to Sacrifice his Own Particular to the Ad- 
vantage of the Whole. And yet there is a © 
vaſt difference, even in the ſame Aftion - 
done by a Braye Perſon, and by a Stupid : 
as the Death of Caro was Honorable ; but 
that of  Brutws was Shamefull. Nor is it 
Death it ſelf _that we recommend for Glo- 
rious; but itis a goriony thing to Dye as 
we Ought. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment; 'or Pain; that we commend ; but the 
Man that behaves himſelf Brgyely under 
thoſe* Affliftions. How were the Gladia- 
tors Conremn'd, that call'd for Quarter ? 
And thoſe on the other ſide Fayour'd, that 
Deſpisd it. . Many a Man Saves his Life, 
not fearing: to Loſe it; and, Many a 
Man Loſes his Life, for being over-folicitous 
to Save it. 'We are many times afraid of 
Dying by One thing, and we come to Dye 
by Another. As for Example ; we are 
Threatned by an Enemy, and we Dye by a 
Pleuriſfie. The Fear of Death enlarges all 
other things that we Fear. ' To Bear it with 
Conſtancy we: ſhould Compute, that whe- 
ther our Lives be long, or ſhort, it comes 
all to a Point; Some Hours we loſe : What 
if they were Days, Months, Years ? What 
anatters it if I never Arrive at that _—__ 
my 
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' uſt certainly Part with when I have it. 
Life is but one Point of Flying Time; and, 
that which is to Come, is no more Mine, 
than that which is Paſt. And, we have this 
for our Comfort too, that whoſoever now 
Fears Death, will, ſome time or other come 
to Wiſh it. If Death be Tronbleſome, or 
*., Terrible; the Fault is in. us, and not in 
Death it ſelf. Ir is as great a Madneſs for 
a Man to fear that which he is not to Feel, 
as that which he is not to Suffer. The Dif- 
' ference lies in the Manner of Dying, and 
not in the Iſſue of Death it Self. Tis a 
more Inglorious Death to, be Smother?d 
with Perfumes, than to be torn to pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my Mind be not 
Sick, I ſhall not much heed my Body. . Iam 
Prepar'd for my laſt Hour, without tor- 
menting my ſelf when it will come. It is 
betwixt the Stoicks and other Philoſophers, as 
betwixt Men, and Women.  They-are Both, 
Equally, Neceſlary for Society; only .the 
one is Born for Government, andthe other 
for SubjeCtion.. Other Sects deal with their 
Diſciples, as.Plaufible Phyſicians do with 
their Patients; - they Flatter, and Humor 
them ; whereas the Sroicks go a Bolder way 
towork; and confider rather their Profit, ' 


than their Pleaſure. 
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EPISTT. XX. | 
"Tis never too Late to Learn. The Advan- 


rages of aPrivate Life ; and the Slavery 
of Publick. The Ends of Puniſhment. . 


ET no Man preſume to adviſe Others, - 

that has not firſt given Good Counſel 

to himſelf: And he may, Then, pretend. 
to help' his Neighbor. It is, in ſhort, 'as 
hard a matter to Give Good Counſel, as to 
Take it : Let it however beagreed, betwixt 
the Two Parties, that the One deſigns to 
Confer a Benefit, and the Other, to Re- 
ceive it. Some People Scorn to be Taught : 
Others are Aſham'd of it, as they wou'd be 
of going to School when they are Old: 
But, it1snever too late to Learn, what it 
is always Neceſſary to Know ; And, it is 
no<hame toLearn, ſo long as we are Igno- ' 
rant ; that is to fay, fo tong as we Live. 
When any thing is Amifs-in-our Bodies,” or 
Eſtates, we have Recoutſe preſently to the 
Phyſician, or the Lawyer, - for Help: And 
why not to the Philoſopherin the Diſorders 
of our Mind? No Man: Zzves,- but he that 
applies himſelf to Wiſdom ;. for he takes 
into his own Life the Supplement of all 
Paſt Ages. *Tis a Fair Step toward Hap- 
' pineſs, -and Virtue, to Delight in the Con- 
verſation of Good, andof Wiſe Men: ou | 
. where 
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where That cannot be had, the next point 
to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
ords Buſineſs enough ; and the Enter- 
tainment is Comfortable, and Eafie. Where» 
as Pablick Offices are 'Vexatious, and Reſt- 
leſs. -' There's a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and oof Lazineſs: When Peo- 
> will Expreſs their Envy of a Manin a 
appy Condition ; they'll{ay, He lives at 
bis Eaſe.” When, in truth, the Man is Dead; 
Alive,” There is a Long Life, and there is 
a Long Death : The Former, when we en- 
Joy the Benefits of a Right Mind ; and the 
Other; when the Senſes are Extinguifh'd ; 
andthe Body Dead: before-hand: He that |, 
makes me the Maſter of my Own Time, and 
places me in a State of Freedom, layes a 
great Obligation upon me. Asa Merchant, 
that has a Conſiderable Fortune. Aboard, is 
more ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a Fair-Wind, 
and a Safe Paſſage, than he that: has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome Courſe Commodity in the. 
Veſſel: So, tharMan that employs his Pri- 
vacy-upon Thoughts Divine, and Precious, 
is more ſenſible of the Comfort of that Free- 
dom, than he that bends his Meditations an 
ItLway. | For, the conſiders all the Benefits 
of his Exemption from Common Duti 
heenjoys himſelf with Infinite Delight, an 
makes his Gratitude Anſwerable to his 
Obligations. .He :is the beſt of Subjects, 
and the Happieſt of Men ; and he lives'to 
Nature, and to' himſelf. Moſt:Men are to 
Themſclyes; the worſt OPTIONS can 
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keep. If they be Good, Quiet, and Fems 
perate, they are as good Alone, as in Com- 
pany : But, if otherwiſe, let them converſe 
with Others, and Avoid themſelves : But, 
he that /has- made himſelf. good Company, 
can never be too much alone. © Many a Ship 
is loſt in the Harbor, but more in the Oce-» 
an; as many an Honeſt Man is Condemn'd, - 
but more Guilty. This however, is Cer- 
tain. He that. cannot ſecure. himſelf in 
Privacy, ſhall be much more expogd in 
Publick. That which the World calls Fe- 
licity, is Greedy, it Self, and expogd to the 
Greedineſs of Others. Proſperity, like a 
Fair Gale upon a Strong Current, carries a 
Man, in a Trice, out of the very ſight of 
Peace, and Quiet ; and if it: be not['Tem- 
per'd, and Regulated, -it.is fo far from;Ea- 
ling-us, that it proves an Oppreſlion to.us. 
A bufie, and a Fortunate Man in the World, 
calls many: Men his. Friends, that are. at 
moſt butihis Gueſts, ' And, if People flock 
to it, *tis-byt as they:do: to: a Fountain, 
which-they both exhauſt, and trouble. v9: - 
What greater ſlavery can there be, than 
that of Princes, in this very Reſpect, tha 
they are Chain'd to their Poſt; and. cannot 
make themſelyes leſs : All their Words, 
and A&tions are deſcanted upon, and:made 
Publick Diſcourſe ; and:.there are .many 
_ allowable toia Private Man, that are 
not fit:for a Governor. I can walk Alone, 
where I pleaſe; without:a:Sword, without 
Fear, and without Company ; ag" - 
DE rince 
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Prince muſt be Armed in Peace, and cannot 
with Dignity, quit his Guards. Fortune 
has him in Cuſtody. A' Train beſets him 
whereyer he goes; and there's no making 
of an Eſcape. He is little | better than 
th to his Place, and it is the PerfeCftion 
Ff his Miſery, that he cannot go leſs. He 

cant no more Conceal himſelf, than the Sun 
in the Firmament ; whereas his Subjects 
may Goe, and Come, change Habits, and 
Humor, without being taken Notice of. 
Servitude is the Fate of Palaces. TheSplen- 
dor of a Crown draws all Mens Eyes upon it. 
When C ſar s, the whole World hears 
his Voice, and trembles at his Difpleaſure ; 

_ and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is 

near jt. His Lips are the Oracles- of the 

People; and Goyernment is the Cement; 

that Binds them together. But ſtill he that 

is Maſter of Many, is'the Servant yet of 

More. The Power, *tis true, of all things, 

belongs to the Prince ; but the Propriety 

to Particular Perfons. And the ſame thing 
may be' both Yours, and Mine, in Several 

Refpects. - We cannot ſay that a Son, ora 

Servant has Nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or 

a Father -may take it away if he will z 'or 

that he cannot Give Willingly, becauſe 

they may hinder it ; whether he will or no. 

This ts Power, and true Dominion, mt to 

Rule, and Command, when we may do it if we 

pleaſe.” "The Strength of a Prince is in the 

Love of his People ;, For there is nothing 

ſogreat, 'but-it muſt it felf periſh, when it 

EE is 
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is become the Common Safety that it ould 
be ſo. Tyrants are Hated, becauſe the 
are Fear'd ; and: becauſe. they: are Hate: 
they will be Fear'd. They are: render'd 
Odious to Poſterity ; and they had better 
never have been born, than to ſtand upon 
Record for the Plagues of Mankind. :- Mi- 
ſerable is that People, where their. very 
Keepers are their Executioners. - And, /it 
is-not an Armed Tyranny neither, but-the 
Unarmed Vices of Ayarice, and Envy. that 
we ought to be moſt afraid | | 
not. endure to have their Vices tonch'd, but 
will ſhrink, and ſtruggle under. the Opera- 
tion, as if they were under the hand: of a 
Surgeon. But, this ſhall not hinder ;me 
from Lancing, and Probing, becauſe of the 
Cries, and Groans of the Patient. Every 
Man ſhould have a 1/onizor at his Elbow, 
to keep-him from Avarice, by ſhewing/him 
how Rich'a Man may be with a Little : 
From Ambition, by repreſenting the Dif- 
quiets, and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs; which makes him' as great a Burthen 
to Others, as he is to Himſelf. When it 
comes to That once ; | Fear, Anxiety, and 
Wearineſfs,” make us Philoſophers. . A Sick- 
ly Fortune produces wholſome Counſels ; 
and we reap this Fruit from our- Adyerſity, 
that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom, + 
Now, though Clemency in a Prince be 
ſo- neceſſary, and ſo Profitable a Virtue; 
and Cruelty ſo dangerous an Exceſs ; it is 
yet the Office of a Governor, as of the _ 
| er 
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ſter of an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and Mad 
Men in Order. And, in Caſes of Extremi- 
ty, the very Member is to be cut off with 
' the Ulcer. . All Puniſhment is either for 
Amendment, or for Example, or that O- 
thers may live more Secure. What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe: Poyſonous, and 
Dangerous Creatures, which are neyer to 
be reclaim*d, but to prevent Miſchief? And 
yet there may be as much Hazard in doing 
too Much, as too Little. A Particular 
Mutineer may be Puniſhed ; but when the 
whole Arrmy is in a Revolt, there muſt bea 
General Pardon. The Multitude of Offen- 
ders, - is 'their Security, and Protettion : 
For there's no Quarrelling with a Publick 
Vice, where the Cuſtom of Offending takes 
away the Shame of it ; and it is not Pru- 
dent neither, by many Puniſhments, to ſhew 
a City, that the Wicked are ſo much the 
Major Part : Beſide-that, It is as great a 
Diſhonor for a Prince to have many Execu- 
tions, as for a Phyſician to have many Fu- 
nerals. Shall a Father Diſinherit a Son for 
the Firſt Offence ? Let him firſt Admoniſh, 
then Threaten, and afterward Puniſh him. 
So long as there is Hope, we ſhould apply 

entle Remedies. Bur, ſome Nations are 

ntraQtable, and neither Willing to Serve, 
nor Fit to Command ; And, ſome Perſons 
are Incorrigible tco. p 
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EPIST. XXI. 


/ 
The T wo Bleſſings of Life are, a Sound Bo- 
dy ; and a Quiet Mind. The Extrava-. 
gance of the Roman Luxury. The Mo- _ 
deration, and Simplicity of Former Times. 


| Di makes the Two Bleſlings of ” 
Life, to be 4 Sound Body, and « Quiet * 


Mind : Which is only a Compendious Re- + 


duction of Humane Felicity to a State of 
Health, and of Virtue. The way to be 
Happy 1s to make Vice, not only Odious, 
but Ridiculous; and every Man to mind his 
own Buſineſs ; for he that Torments him- 
{elf for other Peoples Misfortunes, ſhall ne- 
; ver be at Reſt. A Virtuous Life muſt be 
all of a Piece; and not advance by Starts, 
and Intervals; and then to go on where it 
Left; for this is loſing of Ground. ' We 
are to preſs, and perſeyere, for the main 
difficulties are yet to come. If I diſconti- 
nue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pro- 
nounce theſe words? JI am wu Conqueror : 
Not a Conqueror of Barbarous Enemies 
and: Salvage Nations; but I have ſubdu? 
Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts, that 
have ſubjeCted even the greateſt of Conque- 
rors. Who was a Greater than Alexander ? 
that extended his Empire from Thracia, to 
the Utmoſt bounds of the Eaſt : But _ he 
urat 
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Burnt Perſepolss at the requeſt of a Proftirure, 
to gratifie his Luft. He overcame Darius, 
and flew- many Thouſands of the Perſrans ; 


but yet he Murther?d Calsftbenes. And that 


ſingle Blot has Terniſh'd all the Glory of 
all hs 


Victories. All the wiſhes of Mortals, - 


and all the Benefits which we can either 
Give, or Recelve, are of very little Con- 
ducement to a Happy Life. "Thoſe things 
.. which the Common People gape after, are 
Tranſitory and Vain. Whereas Happineſs 


© isPermanent, Noris it to be Eſtimated by 


Number, Meaſure, or Parts :: For it is Full, 
and Perfe&t. Ido not ſpeak, as if I my ſelf 


were arriy'd at that Bleſſed State of Repoſe: - 


But, it is ſomething yet to be on theMending 
hand. It is with me, as with a Man that's 
Creeping out of a Diſeaſe z he Feels yet 
ſome Grudgings of it, he is every Foot Ex- 
amining of his Pulſe ; and ſuſpets-every 
Touch of Heat to be a Relick of his Feaver. 
Juſt at Thar rate, am I jealons of my ſelf. 


The beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, 


is to go on with Confidence, and not to be 
miſled by the Errors of Other People. It 


is with our Manners, as with our Healths ;. 


*tis a Degree of Virtue, the Abatement of 
Vice, as it is a Degree of Health, the A- 
batement of a Fir: 

Some Place their Happineſs in Wealth ; 
Some in the Liberty of the Body ; and O- 
thers in the Pleaſures of the Senſe, and Pa- 
late. But, What are Metals, Taſts, Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind of a ay" 
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Creature ? He that ſets his Heart upon Ri- 
ches, the very Fear of Poyerty will be grie- 
vous to him. He that's Ambitious, ſhall 
be gallFd with Envy at any Man that gets 
before him: For, in that Caſe, he that is 
not Firſt, is Laſt. I do not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neither : For if they hurt a Man, tis 
his Own Folly. They may be indeed the 
Cauſe of Miſchief; as they are a Tempta- 
tion to thoſe that do it. In ſtead of Cou- 


rage, they may Inſpire us with Arrogance ; 


and, in ſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with 


Inſolence ; which is in truth but the Coun- 


terfeit of Magnanimity. - What is it to be 
a Priſoner, and in Chains ? It is no more 
than that Condition to which many Princes 
have been Reduc'd ; and out of which, Ma- 
ny Men have been Advanc'd to the Autho- 
rity of Princes. *Tis not toſay, I have no 
Maſter ; In time you may have one. Might 
not Hecuba, Creſus, and the Mother of Da- 
715 have ſaid as much? And where's the 
po eng of Luxury either; when a Man 
divides his Life betwixt the Kitchin, and 
the Stews z betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and a: Nauſeous Stomach ?.. Caligula, who 
was born to. ſhew the World what Miſchief 
might be done by a Concurrence of Great 
Wickedneſs, and a Great Fortune ; Spent 

near 100001. Sterling upon a Supper... The 

Works, and Inventions. of it are Prodigi- 

ovs, not only in the Counterfeiting of Na- 

ture, but even in Surpaſſing it. The Ro- 
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ors; and found their Dinners under their 
"Tables. The Afullet was reckor'd ſtale, 
'unleſs it dy'd in the Hand of the Gueſt : 
Andthey had their Glaſſes to put them in- 
to, that they might the better obſerve atl 
the Changes, and Motions of them in the 
' that they fed their Eyes, before their Bodies. 
Look how it Reddens, ſays one, there's no Ver- 
milion like it. Take notice of theſe Veins , 
and that ſame grey brightneſs upon the Head 


of it. And now he ts at's Laſt Gaſp : See how- 


Pale he tirns, and all of a Colowr.' Theſe 
muyer would not have given themfelyes 
half this trouble with, a Dying Friend ; 
Nay, they would leave a Father or a Bro- 
ther, at his Laſt Hour, to entertain them- 
' ſelves with the Barbarous Spectacle of an 
expiring. Fiſh. And that which enhances 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of 
it : Infomuch, that Water it ſelf, which 
ought to be Gratuitous, is expos'd to Sale, 
in their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow. 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy 
Breath, Light; and that we have the Ayr it 
ſelf Grars. As if our Condition were Eyil, 
becauſe Nature has left ſomething tous in 
Common. But Luxury contrives ways to ſet 
a Price uponthe moſt Neceſfary, and Com- 
- municable Benefits in Nature : Even thoſe 
efits, which areFree to Birds, and Beaſts, 

as well as to Men; and ſerve Indifferently 
for the Uſe of the moſt Sluggiſh Creatures. 
But, How comes it oy ountain Water 
(e) is 


Laſt penn betwixt Life, and Death. So 
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is not Cold enough to Serve us,- unleſs it be 


boundup into Ice ?. So long as the Stomach. 


is Nature diſcharges her FunCtions 
without Trouble : - But,” when the Blood 


comes to be enflam'd with Exceſs of Wine, 

or Meats, Simple Water is not Cold Enough. 
Hear; and we are forc'd t6* 

make - uſe- of Remedies, which Remedies” 


to Allay that 


themſetves are Vices. We heap Suppets 
upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, 
without. Intermiſſion. Good God! How 


eafieis it toquench a-Sound, and an Honeſt .” 


Thirſt? But, when the Palate is grown 
Callous, we Tafte nothing ; and that which 
we take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a 
Feaver. Hippocrates deliver'd it as an A- 
phori/ame, that Women were never Bald, nor 
Gouty, but in one Singular Caſe. Women 
have not alter'd their Natures ſince, but 
they. have Chang'd the Courſe of their 
Lives ; for, by taking the Liberties of Men, 
they-partake as well of their Diſcaſes, as of 
their Wickedneſs. They ſit up as much, 
Drink as much; nay, in their very Appe- 
tites they are Maſculine too ; they have 
loſt the Advantages of their Sex, by their 
Vices. 

Our Anceſtors, when they were Free, 
liv'd either in Cayes, or in Arbours.: But 
Slavery came in with Gildings, and with 
Marble. I would have him That comes into 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the Maſter, 
than of the Furniture. The Golden Age 
was before ArchiteCture : Arrs came = 

wit 
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ith Luxury, and we do not hear of an 
Philoſopher that was either a Lockſmith, 
or a Painter. Who was the Wiſer Man, 
think you? he that Invented a- Saw, or the 
\ Other-; who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink Wa- 
ter 'out of the Hollow of his Hand, Brake 
his Pircher :' with this Check to himſelf; 
' What a Fool am I to trouble my ſelf with Su> 
perfluities 7 Carving is one Man's Trade 
Cooking is Anothers: Only he is more mi- 
ſerable that teaches it for Pleaſure, than he 
that learns it for Neceſlity. It was Luxury, 
not Philoſophy. that Invented Fiſh-Pools, 
as well as Palaces. Where, in Caſe of Foul 
weather at Sea, they might have Fiſhes, to 
ſupply their Gluttony., in Harbor. We 
do not anly Pamper our Luſfts, but Provoke 
them : As if we wereto Learn the very Art 
of Voluptuouſneſs. What was it but Ava- 
rice, that Originally brake the Union of 
Society ; and Proy?d the cauſe of Poverty; 
eyen to thoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? 
Every Man Poſleſ9d All, till the World 
came to Appropriate Poſſeſſions to them- 
ſelyes. In the Firft Age, Nature was both 
a-Law, and a Guide; and the Beſt Govern'd 
Which was but according to Nature too. 
The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the 
Herd; the Goodlieft Elephant 5 and, a- 
mong Men too, in the Bleſſed times of [n- 
nocence, the Beſt was Uppermoſt. They 
choſe Governors for their Manners ; who 
neither ACted any Violence, nor Suffer'd 
any. They Protected the Weak againſt 
Oo 2 the 
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the Mighty ;. and Perſwaded, or Diſfwaded, 
as they ſaw Occaſion. . Their Prudence Pro- 
vided for their People; their Courage kept 
them ſafe from Dangers ; their Bounty - 
both Supply*d, and Adorn'd their Subjects. * 

It was a Duty, Then, to Command, not a 
Government. No Man, inthoſe Days, had 
either a Mind to do an Injury, or a Cauſe. 

for*t. He that Commanded. Well, was 
Well Obey*d : And, the worſt Menace the 
Governors could then make, to the Diſobe- 
dient, was, to Forſake them. But, with 
the corruption of Times, Tyranny crept 
in, and the World began to have Need of 
Laws ; and thoſe Laws were made by. Wiſe 
Men too,as Solon,and Licurgus, who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagore. 
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Han ts Compounded of Sonl, and Body : 
And has Naturally a Civil War within 
Himſelf. The Difference betwixt a Lift 
of Virtue, and a Life of Pleaſure. 


"= is not ſo Diſproportionate a 
. Mixture in any Creature, as that is in 
Man, of Soul, .and Body. There is Intem- 
perance, joyn'd with Divinity ; Folly, with 
Severity; Sloth with Activity , and UYn- 
cleanneſs with Purity. But, a Good Sword 
is neyer the worſe for an Ill Scabbard, We 

| are 
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are moy'd, more by Imaginary Fears, than 
Truths ; for Truth has a Certainty, and 
Foundation; but, 'in the other,” wg are ex- 
pore to the Licenſe, and Conjefre of a 
. Diſtra&ted Mind, and our Enemies, are not 
- more Imperious, than our Pleaſures.” We 


ſet our Hearts upon Tranfitory things; as. 


if they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; or 
"We, on the other ſide, to Poſſeſs thend for 
Ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal,” and 
contemplate the Heavenly Original of-all 
Beings? Why do we not, by the Divinity 
of Reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes of 
Fleſh, and Blood ? Itis by Providence that 
the World is preſery'd ; and not from any 
Virtue'in the Matter of it ; for the World 
Is as Mottal as we are : Only the Almighty 
Wiſdome carries it ſafe through all the Ms. 
rions of Corruption.” ' And ſo by Prudeiice, 
Humane Life 1t-ſelf may be prolong'd; it 
we, wul but ſtint'our ſelves in thoſe Plea- 
ſures that bring the'greater part of us un- 
timely $0 qQur End. . Our Paſſions: are no- 
thing elſe but Certain Diſallowable Motions 
of the Mind ; Sudden, and Eager ; which; by 
Frequency, and NegleCt, turn to a Diſeaſe; 
as a Diſtillation brings us firſt to Gough, 
and then to a Pthiſique. * We are'carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again ifito 
the Deep, by Turns ; ſo long as we are 'go- 
vern'd by our Aﬀe&tions, and not by Vir- 


, » 


tue.'* Paſſion, and Reaſon, are a'kind bf 
Civil War within vs and as the 'one; or 
| 00-73-0119: he 
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the other has Dominion,we are eitherGood, 
or Bad,, So that itſhould be owr Care, thay 
the worlt Mixture may not prevail. An 
they are link'd, like.the Chain of Cauſes, 
and Effects, one to another, Betwixt vio- © 
lent Paſſions, and a Fluctuation, or Wan 
bling of the Mind, there is ſuch a Difference, 
as betwixt the Agitation of a Som, and 
the Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And'they 
haye all ;of them their Symptoms too, as 
well-as our Bodily Diſtempers : They that 
are troubled with the Falling Sickneſs, 
know when the Fit is a Coming, by the Cold 
of the Extreme Parts ; the Dazling of the 
Eye;.the failingof the Memory ; the Trem- 
bling of the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of 
the Head.” So that -every Man knows his 
own Diſeaſe, and ſhould proyide againſt it : 
Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may be read in 
the Countenance ; And ſo may the Virtues 
too, Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous ; 
rudence makes it Intent; Reverence ſhews 
it ſelf in Modeſty.; Joy,. in Serenity ;, and 
Truth in Openneſs, andSimplicity. There 
areSown the Seeds of Divine things in'Mor- 
tal Bodies. If the Mind-be well Cultivated, 
the Fruit anſvers the Original z and;/tf not, 
all runs into: Weeds. We are all of us Sick 
of Curable Difſcaſs :-and it- coſts us more 
to be Miſerable, than. would makeus per- 
fetly Happy. Conſider the Peaccable State 
CE I of Medcty anti 
4a eſs, and Quiet 0 cyan ne 
Reſtleſsneſs of Luſt. How Cheap, and cafie 


to 
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rent Stations. . Cato (the Cenſor) wagd 


, War with the AZanners of Rome; Scipio, 


with the. Enemies.. ,Nay, bating the. yery 
Conſcience of Virtue, Who.is there, that 
upon,Sober Thoughts, would not be an 
Honeſt Mag, even for the Reputation of it ? 
Virtue. you ſhall find in the Temple, in the 
Field, or upon the Walls, cover*dwith Duſt, 
and Blood, in the Defence of thePublick. 
Pleaſures you ſhall find Sneaking "in the 
Stews, Sweating-Houſes, Powder.d,...apd 
Painted, &c. Not that Pleaſures ar chol. 
ly to be Diſclaim'd, but to.be uſed with: 
eration, and to be made Subſervient to 
Virtue. . Good Manners always pleaſe us; 
but Wickedneſs is Reſtleſs, and etyal 
Changing z not for Retr, ) 
| da 
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riety. We are torn to Joy betwixt. 

Hopes, and Fears; by which Means, Pro- ” 

 vidence. (which is the greateſt Bleſſing of 

pealts, nhen. they fee their Dangers, fy 

Beaſts, when they fee their Dangers, fly 

from them : ad when they __ 4 
them, they are Quiet ; but- wretched M 

is equally tormented , both with: things 

; Paſt, and to Come: For the Memory brings 

| back the Anxiety of ourPaſt Fears, and our 

Fore-ſight Anticipatesthe Future: Where- 

as the Preſent makes no Man Miſerable. 

If we Fear all things that are Poſſible, we live 

without any Bounas ta our Miſeries. : 


— — 
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We abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn them 
into Miſchiefs; Meditations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolati- 

I ons againſt them, Death « the ſame 
EZ 5, thing which way ſoever it comes : Only 
$ | we are more mov'd by Accidents that we 
"are not u14d to. | | G 


"Here 1s nothing fo Profitable, but it 

.. may be Peryerted to' Gur Injury. 
Without the Uſe of the Winds, how ſhould 
we_do for Commerce ?. Beſide that, the 
keep the Air Sweet, und Healthful; an 
bring ſcaſonable Rains upon the Earth." It 
was never the Intent vf Providence, wm 
Op ED $i eG WE: * -* they 
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hey ſhould be Employd for Wat, and De- 
or Srv and yet thar's A great -Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing 'on 
Hazard through another. *We4 


10: One 


ſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death; without 
fo much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. © And 
all this might be Born too';/ if we only ran. 
_theſeRj in order toPeace:;: But, when 


we have ſcap'd: ſo-many Rocks, and Flats; 
Thunder, andStorms, What's the Fruit of 
all our Labor,” and Terror. ?--It is-only 


War; andtoBurn, and Rayage, as if the 


Earth were not large enough for the Scene 
of our Deſtruftion. Whereas we- might 
live, and dye at Eaſe if we had a:mind to?t; 
and draw'out-our Liyes-in Security. * Why 
do we Preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Proyoke our Fates? What do we look for ? 


Only Death; which is to be:found every 
where. - It will find-us in our Beds, in our 
Cliambers :- But, whereſoever it fi 


ut nds. us, 
Jet it find'us Infocent. What-a Madneſs is 


it to. purſue Miſchieves z to fall-foul upon 
"thoſe we do-not know ; to-be-Angry with- 
'out a Cauſe; to Over-run whatſoever is in 


our way ; and," like Beaſts, to'kill what we 


have 'no Quarrel to ? Nay, worſe than 
Beaſts ; Wer a 

bring us to-greater.' - We force our way to 
Gold, without any regard, 'either'to God, 


run great - Hazards, - only to 


or Man. But, inall this, without, any:Cauſe 
of Complaint; - we abuſe the'/ Benefits of 
God, and tutn them all 'into 'Miſchiefs. 
Wedig for Gold; we-Leavethe Light, _— 
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Abandon the Gourſes of a; better Nature, 
We Deſecend, where we figd a new. Poſition 
of Things ; Hideous Caves, Hallow, and 
HangingRocks ; Horrid Rivers; a Deep, 
and Perpetual Darkneſs, and not .withoux - 
the Apprehenſions even.af Hell it felt. 
How Little now, and how. 'Inconfderable 
arc thoſe things that Men ventureor. with 
the Price of their:Lives:! But to ;paſs from 
thoſe Hazards, that we may avoid, to others 
Jamie cannot. As inthe Cale of Eariþ- 
wakes. 2009 
T In-what-Condition can any Man. be Safes 
when:the:World it ſelf is ſhaken ; jand, the 
only thing : that -paſſes for fixed;, and Un- 
movable in the -Uniyerſe, 'Trembles, ;and 
Decetves;us ? Whither ſhall. we fly far ſe- 
curity.,-.if whereſoever we are, the Danger 
be. ſtil] -under jour Feer. {Upon the Crac- 
king of -a'Houfe, every Man takes himſelt - 
to his heels ; and leaves all-to ſavehimſelh;: 
Butz + What ;Retreat is there, where that 
which ſhould Support us; Fail uS.; when 
the Foundation,; not only of-Cities, but-e- 
ven of-the:World.it ſelf, Opens, .and Wa- 
vers? - What Help, or: what. Comfort; 
where! Fear it ſelf can never;carry us off ? 
An Enemy) may; be Kept at;a Diſtance with 
@ Wall: A Caſtle may put a ſtoptoan Ar- 
my. -aPort \may ProteCt. us-from the Fury 
of a Tempeſt; Fire it ſelf does not follow 


him that'runs away front: A'Vault may 


defend: us againſt Thunder ;and- we: may 
quit the Place ina Peſtilence ; There is ſome 
Remedy 
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Remedy in's11'theſe'Evils. 'Or however; no 
Man ever kneiv a Whole Nation deſtroy'd 
Le I . APlagne may Unpeople'a 

Own, 


Jo Greedy, 'and To PublicklyCalamitous, as 
an'Earthquake. For, itdoesnotionly De- 
Your Houfes, Families, or Single Towns, 
'but Ruines Whole Countreys, and Nations : 
' "Either Overturning, 'or Swallowing'them 
'up, without ſo much as leaving any-Foot- 
Ftep, 'or Mark of what 'they were. Some 
People have a greater Hortor for this 
Death, than for any 'Other : 7's be 'raken 
away alive, out of the Number of the Living ; 
*as'If all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 
'were not to'come to the ſame End. Nature 
'has Eminently this Juſtice, "that when we 


are all dead,' we are all Alike. And, *tis 


not a Pin'Matter, whether 1'be Cruſh'd to 
Pieces by one'Stone, or by a whole Moun- 
*tain; whether 1 periſh by the Fall of'a 


"Houfe, 'or under the Burthen of the whole 


*Earth ; whether I be ſwallowd up alone 
"or with a' Thonſand more-for Company. 
'Whar does itfignifie tome, the Noiſe, and 
the Diſcourſe thats madeaboutmy Death z 
when Deattris eyery where, -and/1n all Ca-' 
fes, the fame? We ſhonld therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that blow, *that can nei- 
ther be Avoided, nor Foreſcen. And, -it 
Is not theForſwearing of thoſe Places, that 
we find Infeſted-with Earthquakes, that will 
do our Buſineſs; for there-15"no/Place that 
; | LE 08G: 2-32 can' 


"Town, but'it will not Carry it away. There 
$$ no Evil of ſbch an Extent, ſo1nevitable, 
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can be warranted againſt them. What if 
the Earth be not yet moy'd ? It is ſtill Mo- 
vable ; for the whole Body of it lies under 
the Same Law, and expogd to Danger; 
only ſome part at One time, and ſome at 
Another. As it 1s in great Cities, where 
all the Houſes are ſubject to Ruin, though 
they do not all Fall Together : So in th 


- Body of the- Earth ; now This Part Failes, 


and then That. Tyre was Formerly Subject 
to 'Earthquakes ; In Afia. Twelve Cities 
were {wallow'd up in a Night; Achbaia, and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, and now 
Campagnia. The Fate ;goes Round ; and 
Strikes at laſt where It has a great while 
ed by. It falls out oftner tis true, in_ - 
ome Places, than in Others : But, no Place . 
is totally Free, and Exempt. : And, it is not 
only Men, but Cities, Coaſts, nay the Shores, 
and the yery Sea it ſelf, that ſuffer under 
the Dominion of Fate.. And yet we are 
ſo vain, as to Promiſe our ſelyes ſome ſort 


_ of Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortune. Ne- 
- ver confidering, .that the very Ground we 


ſtand upon is Unſtable. And, it is not the 
Frailty of this or that Place, but the Qha- 


- lity of every Spot of it; For, not one Inch 


of it is ſo compacted, as not to admit many 
cauſes of its Reſolution ; And, though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts 


. of it may yet be broken. 


. There is not. any thing, which.can pro- 
miſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And it is 


no ſmall Comfort to us, the Certalaty of 


our 
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bur Fate : For, it is a Folly to Fear where 
there is no Remedy. He that troubles him- 
{elf ſooner than he needs, grieves more al- 
fd than is Neceſſary: For the ſame weak- 
. neſs that makes him Anticipate his Miſery, 
makes him Enlarge it tGo. The Wile for- 
tify themſelves by Reaſon, and Fools by 
Defſpair.. That ſaying which was apply'd 
to. a Conquer?d Party under Fire, and 
Sword, might have been ſpoken to all 
Mankind. That Man is in ſome Senſe, out 
of Danger, that is out of Hope. He that 
. would Fear nothing, ſhould Conſider, that 

if he fears Any thing, he muſt fear Every 
thing. Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleep- 
ing, and Waking, without Meafure, are 
Hurtful to us. Our Bodies are Nice, and 
Weak ; and a Small Matter does their 
Work. That Man has too high an Opini- 
on of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thun- 
der, and of Eartli-quakes. If he were Con- 
ſcious of his own Infirmities, he would as 
much fear the being Choak*d with his own 
Phlegme. What do we ſec in our Selves, 
that Heaven, and Earth ſhould joyn in a 
Diſtemper to Procure our Diſſolution ; 
when the Ripping of a Hang-nall is ſuffi- 
cient to- Diſpatch us? We are Afraid of 
Inundations: from the Sea, when a Glaſs 
of Wine, if it goes the wrong way, is E- 
nough to Suffocate us. Irt 1s a great Com- 
fort in Death, the very Mortality it ſelf. 
We creep under Ground for fear of Thun- 
der, we dread the ſudden Concuſſions 6 
: the 
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the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea, whey 

yet we carry. Death. in. our Own Veines C* 

and it is at hand in all Places, and at all 
Fines. There is nothing fo little, but it is _ 
of Force enough to bring us to our Laſt” 
End. Nay, ſq far ſhould we be from dread- 


ing an Eminent Fate, more than a Vulgar, 


that on the Contrary, ſince Dye we muſt, 
we ſhould rather Rejoyce in the Breat! ng 
of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Cir- 
cumſtance. What if the Ground ſtand till... 
within its bounds, and without any Vio-" 
lence ? I ſhall haye it oyer me at Laſt; 
and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid un- © 
der That, or That lay it Self over me : 
But, it #6 a Terrible thing for the Earth to 
gape, and ſwallow 4 Han uyp into @ Profound 

ſs ; And what then? Is Death any Ea- 
fier Aboye Ground ? What cauſe haye I of 
Complaint, if Nature will do me the ho- 
nor to Cover me with a Part of her Self? 
Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dignity in 
the very Manner of it, when the World it 
ſelf is Shack'd for Company. Not that I 
would wiſh for a Publick Calamity ; but,jt 
is ſome Satisfaction in my Death, that 1 
ſee the World alſo to be Mortal. 

Neither are we to take theſe Extraordi- 
nary Revolutions for Diyine Judgments ; 
as if ſuch Motions of the Heayens, and of 
the Earth, were the Denouncings of the 
Wrath of the Almighty : but they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes : 
Such as, in Proportion, we have in our 
own 


F, 
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- wn Bodies; and while they ſeem to'A@ a 
Violence, they Suffer it.- But yet for want 
of knowing the Cauſes of things, they are 
. Dreadful to w; ; _ the more ſo, becauſe 

they happeri but fſeldome. Bue are we 
rien more” Afraid of that which, are #ot 
VUYd to ? Becauſe we look npon Nature 
with our Eyes, not with our Reafon :'R4. 
ther computing what ſhe Uſually Does, 
than what ſhe 1s Able to do. - And we are 
Puniſh'd for this Negligence, by takin; 
thoſe things to which we are not Wont 
to be New, and Prodigious. The Eclipſes 
of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and 
Meteors, while we Admire them, ' we, Fear 
them ; and ſince we Fear them, becauſe we 
do not Underſtand them, it is worth our 
while to Stndy them, that we may no lon- 


ger Fear them. Why ſhould I fear a Man, 


Ro, an Arrow, or a Lance, when I am 
expos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dan- 
gers ? We are Affaulted by the Nobler 

ts of Nature it ſelf; by the Heavens, 

the Seas, and the Land. Our Bulſinefs 
is therefore to Defy Death, whether Ex- 
traordinary, or Common. No matter for 
the Menaces of it, ſo long as it Asks no 
more of us than Age it ſelf will take from 
us; and evety petty Accident that befalts 
us. | He that Contemns Death, What does 
he Care for either Fire, or Water ; the ye- 
ry Diſſolution of the Univerſe ? or if the 
Earth ſhould Open Under him, -and ſhew 
him all the Seerets of the Infernal Pit, = 

| woul 
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would look. Down without: Trouble... Ig 
the Place that we are all of us to go to, 
there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder- - 
Claps ; no Tempeſtuous Seas; Neither _. 
War, nor Peſtilence. -. Is it a Small Mat- 

ter * Why do we fear it then? Is it a Great 
Matter ? Let it rather onte fall upon us, than 
always hang over ,us: Why ſhould I dread 


' my Own End, when I know that an End I 


muſt have, and that all Created things are. 
Limited. 


EPIST. XXIV. 

A Diſcourſe of Gods Providence, 5» the 
Misfortunes of Good. Men.. in this 
World, and in the Proſperity of the 
Wicked. | 


YFou are troubled, 1 perceive, that 
your Servant is run away from you ; 
but I do not hear yet that you are either 


 Robb'd, or ſtrangPd, or Poyſon'd, or Be- 


tray?d, or Accus'd by him :- So that you 
have ſcap*d well, inComparifon with your 
Fellows. And, Why ſhould you complain 
then ; eſpecially under the Protection of ſo 
racious a Providence as ſuffers no Man to 
miſerable but by his own Fault? Nor is 
this a Subject worthy of a wiſe Mans Conſi- 
deration.  Adverfity indeed is a terrible 
thing in Sound, and Opinjon ; and ot 
z . Alls 
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all. Some Men are Baniſh'd,' and ſtrip'd of 
their Eſtates ; Others again are Poor, in 
Plenty; ( which is the baſeſt ſort:of Beg- 
gery. ) | Some are overborn by a Popular 
Tumult, that breaks out like a. Tempeſt, 
even in the higheſt ſecurity of a Calm ; Or 
like a Thunder-Clap, that frights all-that 
are near it : There 1s but One Struck, iper- 
caps, but the Fear extends to all; and af- 
thoſe that May Suffer, as well as thoſe 
that Do. As in the Diſcharge of a Piece 
only with Powder'; 'Tis not the Stroke, 
but the Crack, 'that frights the Birds. 'Ad- 
verſity,. PlI grant you, is not a thingto be 
willrd ; no more than War ; but,-if it be 
my Lot to be Torn with the Stone, Broken 
upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or 
Maims ; It ſhall be my Prayer, that I may 
bear my. Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and 
an-Honeſt Man. We do not Pray for Tot- 
tures, but for Patience ;' not for War, "but 
for Generoſity and'Courage, inall the'Ex- 
tremities of War, if it happens. Afflic- 
tions are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; and 
an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, when 
he is Idle. It muſt be PraCtice, and Pa- 
tience, that Perfets'it. Do we not ſee 


how one Wreſtler provokes another ?- And - 


if he find him not to be his Match, -he will 
call for ſome Body to help him, that may 
- put him to all his ſtrength. 652) WÞ. 
It is a Common Argument againft: the 
Juſtice of Providence, in the matreroÞRe- 
ward, and Puniſhment ; the 2fsforrunts vt 
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Good Men in this World, and the Proſperity 
of rhe Wicked : But, it is an cafie matter $0 
vindicate the Cauſe of the Gods. , There 
are many things that we call Evil, which 
. turn very often to the Advantage of thoſe 
that ſuffer them ; or at leaſt, for the. Com-. 
mon Good ,, whereof Providence has the 
eater Care. And further ; they either 
befall thoſe that bear them willingly, or 
thoſe that deſerve them;by their Impatience 


TY 


under them : And Laſtly, they come by 


Divine Appointment ; and to thoſe that 
.areGood Men, even for that very Reaſor, -- 
becauſe they are Good. Nor is there ay ; 
thing more Ordinary, than for that whic 

we fear*d as a Calamity, to prove the Foun- 
dation. of our Happineſs. - How many are 
there in the World that enjoy all things to 
their Own Wiſh, whom God never thought 
worthy of a Tryal? If it might 'be ima- 


Sid, that the Almighty ſhould take off his 


Thought from the. Care of his :Whole 
Work, What more Glorious Spectacle 


- could he reflet upon, than a Vuliant Man 
Struggling with Adverſe Fortune ; Or 
Gero's ſtanding Upright, and Unmov'd, 


under the Shock of -a Publick Ruin ? Lec 
the whole World (ſays he) fall intp one hand, 
and let Cxiar encompaſs me with his Legions 
by Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his Guards 
at the Gates 5 Cato wil yer Cut ont his WAY ; 
and with That 'Weapon that was wnaintcd , 
even in the Civil War, give bimſelf that Li 
berty, which Fate denyd to his Country. Set 

; por 
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 acpon the great Work then, and deliver thy ſelf 
' from the Che of thy Humanity. | ie x 
Petreius have already done the pood office One 


for the Other, | by a Generous Concurrence of 


Reſolution, and Fate ; but Cato is above 


Example, and does as much ſcorn. to as his 
Death of Man, as bis Life. With'\what 


\ Joy did this Great Man Contemplate Im- 
mortality ; when he took his Book, and 
his Sword together ;-and, in Cold Thoughts 
diſpatch*d himſelf ? Let this ſuffice of Ce- 
to, whoſe Virtue Providence made uſe of to 
Cope with all the Powers of the Earth. His 
Courage took delight in, and fought for all 
Occaſions of Hazard ; keeping his Eyeftill 
upon the End. without valuing the Diffi- 
culties of the Paſſage. The Sufferance is 
one Part of the Glory ; and though one 
Man tnay ſcape without Wounds, yet he is 
ſtill more Reverend, and Remarkable, that 
comes off Bloody. The Malice of Great 
Men Berk yrs _ ſay, and yet he 
Sup the Oppoſitions of Pompey, Ce- 
ſar, and Craſſas.. Is it wrotblelinas: to be 
Repuls'd ? + Varinizs was preferr'd before 
hitn. Proſperity ſhews a Man bat one part 
of Hamane Nature; No Body knows what 
fuch a Man is good for : Neither in truth 
does he unde himſelf, for want of 
Experitaent. Temporal Happineſs is for 
weak, and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſubdu- 
g of Publick Terrors is a Work that is 


relery'd for more Generous Spirits. ' Cala- 


mity is the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, 
Pp 32 - that 
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that reſolves to Live, and Dye Free, and 
Maſter of itsfelf. The Combatant brings 
E:- no Metal into the Field, that was never 
_*- Batter'd : He that has loſtBlood, and yet 
= s Keeps his Stomach ; he that has been nnder- 
his Enemy, and worſted, and yet comes on 
again, and gathers heart from his Misfor- 
tunes ; Thar's the Man of Hope, and Cou- 
Tage. 
But, Is it not a very Unjuſt, and a Ri- -, 
gorous Fate, that Good Men ſhould be + 
Poor, and Friendleſs'?? All this is no more*®*. 
than the Natural Work of Matter, 'and 
Form. Mean Souls are meanly Principled:: . 
But, there goes more to the making up of a 
Brave Man, that is to wqrk out his way 
through Difhculties and Storms. - We are 
condemn'd to Terrible: Encounters ; and 
becauſe we cannot, according to the Courſe 
of Nature, Avoid them, we have Faculties 
given us, -that will Enable us to Bear them :. 
Or at the worſt,/. we have a Retreat ; If we 
will not fight, we may fly. So that nothing 
is made more-Eaſie to us, than that which 
is moſt Neceſſary to us, to Dye. No Mag 
is kept in the World againſt his Will... But 
Adverfity is the better for us all ; for, it is 
Gods Mercy, to ſhew the World their Er- 
rors, and that the' things they Fear, and 
Covet, are neither Good; nor Evil; being 
the Common and promiſcuous Lot both of 
| ' Good Men, and Bad. If they were Good, 
_ the Good ſhould enjoy them : And if 
ad; 


enly the Wicked ſhould ſuffer them. 
One 


BEL £4K-& 
One Man is taken away in. a Scuffle for a 
Wench, and another in theWefence of his 
Country; and we find Silver, and. Gold, 
both-in a Temple, and in the Stewes. | 
: Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which 
"I affect, is not ſo Imaginary, and Extrava- 
gant, as It is taken to be, I will allow a 
Wiſe Man to Tremble, to turn Pale; nay, 
"and to Grone too : And to ſuffer all the 
Afﬀettions of his Bodily Senſe, provided 
- that he keep his Mind Firm, and Free from 
. ſubmiſſion to his Body ; and that he do not 


vas Repent of his Conſtancy, (which is, in it 


* ſelf, ſo great a Virtue, that there is ſome 
Authority, even in a pertinacious:Error. ) 
If the Body may be brought by Exerciſe, to 
the Contempt of Bruiſes,, and Wounds, 
How much more eaſily then may 'the Mind 
be Fortify'd againſt the Aſlaultsof Fortune 
And though perhaps thrown down, and 
Trod-upon, yet Recover-it ſelf ? The Bo- 


dy muſt have Meat and Drink, much Labor, 


and Practice ; whereas the Food, and the 
Buſineſs of the Mind is within it ſelf; and 
Virtue is maintain'd without either Toyl, 
or Charge. If you ſay, That many Pro- 
feſſors of Wiſdom are wrought. upon” by 
Menaces, and Miſchiefs, theſe, let me tell 
you, are but Proficients, and not as yet ar- 
riv'd at the State of Wiſdom. They are 
not- ſtrong enough to praftice what they 
know. Its with our Diſpoſitions, as with 
our Cloaths ; They will take ſome Colours 
at One Dipping : But others muſt be ſteep'd 
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over and over before they will hnbibe 

them. > for Diſciplines ; they muſt. 
Soke, and lye long before they take the 
Tintture. No Man can receive an Injury, 
and not be moy*d at it : But yet he may _ 
keep himſelf Free from Perturbatiogs; and - *: 
ſo far from being troubled at them, that he 
may make uſe of them for the eo, 


i 


and Tryal of his Virtue; keeping him 
ſtill moderate, Placid, Chearful, and Safe 
in a Profound quiet ; and Fixed in his Sta- 
tion. Bat if a Wiſe Man cannot- be Poor ; 
. How comes it that he is many times without ei- 
ther Meat, Drink, Cloaths, or Lodging ? 
1f. only Fools are Mad, How comes it then, 
that. Wiſe Men have their Alienations of = = 
- Hind, and talk as Idly in a' Fever as other I. 4 
people? ?Tis one thing, the Receiving of | 
an Injury, and another thing, the Concei- 
ving of an Indignation for it : It is the Body 
in This Caſe that ſuffers, ( which is the 
Fools Part ) but not the Mind. That Man 
is never the worſe Pilot that by foul wea- 
ther is forc'd beſide his Buſineſs. When a 
Ship ſprings a Leak, we do not preſently_ 
uarrel either with the Mariners or with 
Veſſel. But, ſome to the Pump, others 
into the Hold, to keep the Ship above Wa- 
ter. And if we cannot abſolutely Maſter 
it, we mult ftill work on ; For it 1s then a 
great point gain'd, if we can but keep it at 
a ſtay. Some Men are ſtrangely Tranſpor- 
red at'the-Inſolence of the Porter that refu- 
fes-to-let them into a Great gr ro 
| &5 
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They forget that the door of a Priſon is 
- more ſtrictly guarded than that ofa Palace. 
'He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Paſ- 


fage, and Sweeten him, as he would do a 
Churliſh Carr with a Sop. That which is 
$0. be Sold, is to-be bought : He's a weak 


Xo Man, that rates himſelf according. to the 
<adrnp'h of a Slave. Let him have a Reve- 


rence for himſelf, and then no matter who 
deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break his 
Staff, or Cauſe his-Maſter to turn him away, 
or-to correct him ? He that Contends, ſup- 
poſes. an Equality ; and even when he has 
got the better of him, admits that there 
W/as one. What if he ſhould' receive a 
Blow ? Cato ( the greateſt Man of his Age ) 
did not only Forgive it, but Forget it. 

"Tis not to ſay, That This, or That is 
Tolerable to a Wiſe Man, or Intolerable : If 
We do not totally ſubdue Fortune, Fortune 
Overcomes Us. It is the Foundation of a 
Happy Life, for a Man to depend upon 
himſelf; but an Abſolute Tranquility of 
Mind, and a Freedome from Errors, muſt 
be the Buſineſs of another World. 
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AWiſe, and a Good Man is Proof againſt . 
all Accidents. Of Fate. BE EIS 


HE Book you promis'd me is now 
come'to my hand; and'I open'd it (2 
with an Intent to read itfover at Leiſure. _.. ; 
But, when I was once in, I could not lay it Ry 
down again, till I had gone through with | 
it. At Preſent I ſhall only tell you, that / 
I am exceedingly pleas'd with the Choice 
of the Subject : bur I am Tranſported with 
the Spirit, and Gentlenefg of it. You ſhall 
hear farther from'me upon a Second Read- 
Ing ;' and you need not fear the hearing of 
the Truth, for your Goodnefs leaves a Man 
no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to be 
one 'and the ſame Man, which is a great 
Matter ; and only proper to a Wiſe Man : 
for Fools are Vatious : One while Thrifty, 
and Grave; Atiother while Profuſe, and 
Vain. Happy is the Man that ſets himſelf” 
Right at firit, and continues ſo to the End. 
All Fools, we ſay, are Mad Men, though 
they are got all of theni in Bedlam. We 
ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench 
and not a few even in- the Senate it ſelf. 
One Mans Folly is fad ; Anothers, Wan- 
ton ; and a Third's is Bufie, and Impetti- 
nent. A Wiſe Man carries all his T RR 
| +. * with 
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aſclf: -What Fortune Gives, ſhe 


® | may Take ; but he-leaves nothing. at her 


Mercy. He Stands Firm, ahd: keeps his 
- Ground againſt -all Misfortunes, without 
{ much as Changing Conntenance. . He 


44 is Free, Inviolable,, Unſhaken ; Proof a- 


_ *gainſt all Accidents; and not only Invin- 
cible, but Inflexible. So long-as he cannot 
Loſe any thing of his own, he never trou- 
bles himſelf for what's Anothers. He is a 


Friend to Providence, and will not mur- - 


mur at any' thing that comes to paſs by 


Gods Appointment. .He is not only Re- 


ſolute, but Generous, 'and Good Natur'd ; 


and ready to lay down his Life in a Good , 
Cauſe ; and for the Publick Safety, to Sa-* 


crifice his Own.. He does not ſo much 
conſider the- Pleaſure of his Life, as the 
Need that the World has of him : And he 
is not ſo Nice neither, as to be weary of 
his Life ; while. he- may either- ſerve his 
Wife, or his Friends. Nor is it all, that 
his Life is Profitable to Them z bur, ir is 
likewiſe Delightful to Himſelf, and carries 
its own Reward ; for, What can be more 
Comfortable, than to be ſo Dear to Ano- 
ther, as for that very Reaſon to become 
Dearer to Himſelf? If he Loſes a Child, 
he is Penfive; he is Compaſſionate to the 
| Sick, and only Troubled, when he ſees 
Men” wallowing -'in Infamy,, and Vice. 
Whereas, on the Other ſide, - you ſhall ſee 
nothing but Reſtleſneſs ; One Man Hanke- 
ting. after his Neighbours Wife ; _ 
WJ \ | | 'n 
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in Pain about his Own ; A Third ia ITICD> | 
for. a R - Another 2s much out of. . 
EET RECnG 

» he parts It as 2 thing that wa ' 
only Adventitious. Ne _— 
pouring, i he-computes the Boſe re” 

and yg Co OR, ro 

as well afterward, as I did before. on 
Houſes, (ſays he )* may. be Burnt, 'or 
Robb'd; Our Lands taken from 5 "and 
we.can call nothing our Own, that is 


the Dominion of Fortune, It is 2 Fooliſh. be? 


Avarice, that reſtcains all things toa Pro. - 
priety ;. and: believes nothing to bea Mang 
SD reng pa that's . _ F Wile: 
es Nothing muc wn, as 
That ni Mankind is allow'd a ſhare. 
It is not with tlie Bleſſings of Providence , 
as it is with a Dole, where every. Man re- 
ceives ſo: much a Head ; but every. Man 
there has| All. That which we Eat, and: ' 
either Give, 'or Receive with the Hand 
may be broken into Parts: But Peace, _ 
Freedom of Mind are not to be Divided. 
He that has Firſt caſt off the Empire of 
Fortune, needs not fear. that of Great Men, * 
for they are but Fortunes Hands ;, nor was 
any: Man. ever broken by Adveriiy, wi 
was not firſt betray?d by Prof] pms 
What ſignifies Philoſophy, y Uegia ſay, if To 
be 4 Fate; If we be hy Fortune, or 
ſome over-ruling AA ? mY Certainties are 
Unchangeable, and PRIN 67 
ganf Uncertainties, If Whas 1 ſhell po wg 
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by 2 Yes, 


| book LEE Se Ges to follow 
him Willinghy; to Fortune Refo- 


 Intely, and to. Bear a Accidents. 
Fate is an Irrevocable., an a Invincible, 


a River, aap moves forward, wkhout Ouis 
Tradition , or Delay, in an Irreſiſtable 
Flux, where one Wave on another. 
He knows little of God, that Imagines it 
may be EvntrolPd. here is no Changing 
of the Purpoſe even of 'z Wiſe Man. For 
he ſees beforehand what will be beſt for the 
Future. How much more Unchangeable 
then is the Almighty, to whom all Futuri- 
ty is always Preſent ? To what end therrss 38, 
g T7 ra be pers ar Te to offer up Prayers, and 
ber. tiny ro relieve the 
Sores, ogra be-Weakyeſſes of Sickly Minds ? 
My Anfi er is, Firſt. That the take 
no Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or 
in the of Gold, and Silver, but in a 
Pjous, Obedient Will. And Second-- 


ly That by Prayers, and Sacrifices, -Dan- 


gers, and Affliftions may be ſometimes Re- 
mov'd ; ſometimes Leſſen'd; other whiles 
Deferr' ; and all this without any Offence 
to the Power, or Neeeſlity of Fate, There 
are: ſome things which Providence has keft 


ſo far in Suſpence, thar —— 
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(in a manner') Conditional ; in'ſuch ſort, 
that eveSgAPPearing Evils may; upon- our 
Prayers, "and Supplications, be turn'd into 
Goods. - Which is ſo far from being againft 
Fate, that-it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. 
You will ſay, That either This ſhall come tq 
Paſs, or not. If the Former, It will be the ſame 
thing if we do not Pray : And if the Other, it 
will be the ſame thing if we do. To this I mult 
Reply ; That the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt the 
One, and the Other. This will be, (ſay 1I;) 
that is, if there ſhall any Prayers Interpoſe 
in-the Caſe. But then do they Object on the 
Other ſide. That this very thing alſo is Ne- 
ceſſary; for itis likewiſedetermin*d by Fate, 
either that we ſhall Pray, or not. What if I 
ſhould now grant you, that there is a Fate al- 
ſo even in our very Prayers ? A Determina- 
tion that we ſhall Pray ; and that therefore 
ve ſhall Pray? It is Decreed that a Man ſhall 
be Eloquent : But, upon Condition, that 
he apply himſelf to Letters. By the ſame 
Fate it is Decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply. 
himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall learn. 
Such a Man ſhall be Rich, if he-betake him-" 
ſelf to Navigation. - But, the ſame Fate 
that promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts 
to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations. 
A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers, if he can, by 
his Prayers, avoid the threatnings of Dt- 
vine Vengeance, - But this is Part of his 
Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and ory 
e 
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he does it. Theſe Arguments are made 
uſe of, to Prove, that there is nothing. left 
to our-WiHL,; but that we are all Oyer-RuFd 
by: Fatalities. When we come'to handle 
that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency 
of Free-Will with Fate, having already 
made it. appear, that notwithſtanding the 
Certain order of Fate, Judgments may be 
Averted by Prayers, and Supplications : 
And, without any Repugnancy to Fate ; 
for they are-parteven of the Law of Fate it 
' ſelf. You will ſay Perhaps, What am 1 the 
better for the Prieſt, or the Prophet ;, for whe- 
"ther he bids me Sacrifice, or no, T lye nnder 
the neceſſity of doing it ? Yes, in this I am 
'the better for it, as. he is the Miniſter of 
Fate. We may as well ſay, that it is Mat- 
ter of Fate, that we are in Health z and yet 
we are indebted for it to the Phyfician z be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate is convey'd to 
us by his Hand. | | 
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Al things are Produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter... Of Providence. 4 Brave 
 Maz is'a Match for Fortune. 


' Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to 
my. Self. My Diſtemper-took up the 
Morning; the Afternoon was my Own. 
My Firſt Tryal was, how far I could endure 
Reading : and when I ſaw 1 ac. <4 
: at, 
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That, I fell to by gy and pitchd 
on a Subjet Difficult enough, for it S 
gquir'd great Intention ; but yet I was re- 
oly'd not to be Overcome. Some of my 
Friends in, told me, that 1did II; 
and took me : Sp that from Writing, we 
paſs into Difcanſe3 and made us S 
Judge of the Matter im Queſtion ; 
Storoks, you know, will have all 2 By 
be Produc'd outof Cauſe, and Matter, The 
Matter is Dull, and Pailive Bo 
any thing, but not Ca le of 
thing it Self. 'The( ieatoce that 
Forms the Matter, this or that way, at Plea- 
ſure. Some thing there muſt be, of which 
every is Made; and then there muſt 
be a W to Form every thing, All 
Artis but ati lmitation of Nature; and that 
which 1 in General of the World, 
holds in the Cafe of every Particular Per- 
ſon: As for Example. The: Matter of a 
. Statue is the Wood, the Stone, or the Mar- 
ble ; the Statuary ſhapes it, and is the 
Cauſe of it. Arsſotle aſſigns Four Cauſes 
to every thing. Material; which is 
the Sine qui non ( or That without which It 
could not be.) The Efficient as the 
Workman. The Formal; as That which 
is ſtamp'd upon all -O rations ; : and the 
Final ; which is the of the whole . 
Work. Now to explain Chis. The Figſt 
Cauſe of the Statue ( for the Purpoſe) is 
the Copper ; For it had never been made, 
if there had not been ſomething to work 
upon 
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"upon. The Second, is the Artificer, for if 


the had nor tinderftood his Ark, it had never - 


"Succeeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form ; 
- For it could never yrouey have been the 
Statue of ſuch, or ſuch a Perfon; if ſncha 
Reſemblance had not been put upon it. The 
Fourth Cauſe is the Endof making it, with- 
out which it had never been made : As Mo- 
mey, if it were made for Sake; Glory, if 
the Workman made it 'for his Credit ; 'or 
Religion, if hefdefign'd the Beſtowing of it 
tipon a Temple. Plaro adds a Fifth, which 
he calls the 7dea, or the Exemplar, by which 
the Workrhan draws his' Copy. - And he 
makes God to be full of thefe Figures, 


which he repreſents to be In ible, 


Unchangeable, and Iminortal. Now, 
on the whole Matter,” give us your Opittt- 
on. To me it ſeems, that here are exther 
too many Catiſes' 'd, 'or too few; and 
they might as well haye Introduc'd Time, 
and Phace, as ſome of the' reſt. Either 
Clear the Matter in Queftion ; or deal. 
, and tell us that you cannot : And 
let us return to thoſe Caſes, wherein all 
Mankind is agreed, the Reforming of our 
Lives, and the Regulation'of our Manners. 
For theſe Subtilties are but time loſt. Ler 
us ſearch our ſelves in the firſt Place, and 
me the bot reg FIVE: | 
re's no t Hurt wn paſſing over 
thoſe things Which we are never the better 
for, whet we know ; and, it isfo order'd 
by Providence, that there is'no great o_ 
| ty 
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, their Ordinate Cauſes ; And 
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culty in Learning, or Acquiring thoſe 
things, which may make us either Happier, 


or Better. : Beſide that,” whatſoever is Hurt- -.- 


ful to us, we have-drawn out-of the very 
Bowels of the Earth. + - 

Every Man.knows, without Telling, that - 
this Wonderful Fabrick of the Univerſe is . 
not without a Goyernor ; and that a Con- . 
ſtant Order cannot be the Work of Chance; 
For the Parts would then fall foul one upan 
another. The Motions of the Stars, and 
their Influences, are Acted by the Command 
of an Eternal Decree. It is by the DiQate 
of an Almighty.Power, that the Heavy Bo- 
dy of the Earth hangs in Ballance. -Whence 
comes the Revolution of the Seaſons, and 
the Flux of Rivers? The wonderful virtue 
of the. ſmalleſt Seeds? (as an Oak to ariſe 
from an Acron.) To ſay nothing of thoſe 
things that ſeem to- be moſt Irregular, and 
Uncertain ; as Clouds, Rain, Thunder, the 
Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 
quakes, and thoſe, Tumultuary "Motions in 
the Lower Region of the Air, which hay 

And { have thoth 
things too, which appear tQ us more Ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. As. Scal- 
ding Fountains, and. New, Iſlands ſtarted 
out of the Sea : Or, What ſhall we fay of 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Ocean ; the 


- ConſtantTimes, and Meaſures of the Tides, 


according to the Changes of the Moon that 


Influences majſt; Bodies ?_. . But this needs 


not; For, it is not that we Doubt of Pro- 
vidence, 
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EPISLEIL EMS. 
vidence, but Complain of it. "And it were 


2 good Office to Reconcile Mankind to the 


Gods, who are undoubtedly beſt to the Belt. 


It is againſt Nature that Good ſhould hurt |, 


Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend 
of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple 
and the Imitator of him, and the true Chil 


_ ofhis Heavenly Father. He is true tohim- 


ſelf; and. As with Conſtancy, and Reſo- 
lution. Scipio, by a Croſs Wind ; bein 
forc'd into the Power of his Enemies; ca 


himſelf upon the Point of his Sword; and, - 


asthe People were enquiring, what was be- 
come of the General ;' The General (ſays 
Scipio) u very well, and ſo he expir'd. 'What 
is it for a Man-to Fall, if we conſider the 
End, beyond which no Man Can Fall? 
We muſt repair to Wiſdom for Armsagainſt 


Fortune ; for 'it were unreaſonable for her 


tofurniſh Arms againſt herdelf. A Gallant 


Man is Fortunes Match: His Courage Pro-- 


vokes;:and Deſpifſes thoſe tetrible Appea- 
rances,” that would: otherwiſe Enflave us. 
A Wiſe Man is out of the Reach of-Fortune, 
but: nor Free from the Malice of it ; and 
all Attempts upon him are no more than 
Xerxes his Arrows; they may darken the 
Day ; -but they cannot Strike - the Suit. 
Thete:is nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
leg'd from Sacrilege. "Burt, to Strike, and 
not to Wound, is Anger Loſt ; and he is 
Invulnerable that is Struck, and not Hurt. 
His Reſolution is try'd;'the Waves may daſh 
themſelyes upon a Rock; but not Break it: 

Q q /Temples 
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Temples may be Profan'd, and Demoliſlyd ; 
but the Deity ſtill remains untouch'd. 
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. Same Traditions of the Ancients concerning 
Thonder, and Lightning ; with the 
Authors Contemplations Therenpon, 


. Gs the is no queſtion, but that Provi- 


dence has given to Mortals the 'To- 
kens, or Fore-runners of things to Come ; 
and by thoſe means, laid open, in fome 
meafure the Decrees of Fate : Only wetake 
Notice of ſome things, without giving any 
heed to Others. There is not any thing 
done, according to the Courſe of Nature, 
which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign 
of ſomething that follows: So that whereſo- 
ever there is Order, there is place for Pre- 
diction. But there is no judgment to be 
given upon Accidents.. Now, though its 
is a very hard matter to arrive at the Fore- 
Knowledge of things to come, and to pre- 
dit particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 
ont, Upon a Certain Knowledge of the 
Power, _ a chap Stars : It is 
yet unqueſtionable that vea Power, 
though we cannot expreſly ſay what it is. 


the Subject of Thunder, there are ſeve- 


al O as'to'the ſignifications of it. 
The Sroicks hold; that becauſe the Cloud is 
Broken, 


EPS T1148 
Broken, therefore the Bole is ſhot (accor-= 
ding to Common Speech.) Others Conjecture, 
that the Cloud is Broken to that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bolt, 
referring all in ſuch: ſort to God, as if the 
ſignification did not arife front the thing 
done, butas if the thing it ſelf were done for 
the ſignification ſake : But, whether the 
ſignification goes before, or follows, it 
cones all to the ſame Point. There are 
three ſorts of Lightning ; the Firft is ſo 
pure, and ſubtile, that at pierces through 
whatſoveyer it Encounters.. - The Second 
Shatters, and Breaks every ting to pieces : 
the Other Burns; either by Blaſting, Con- 


fuming, Inflaming, or Diſcolouring, and | 


the like. - Some Lightnings are Monitory ; 
Some are Menacing, and Others they Phan- 
i to be Promiſing. They Allot to Zuprrer 
hree Sorts; the Firſt is only Monitory, 
and Gentle, which he caſts of his own Ac 
cord ; The Second they make to be an ACt 
of Counſel, as being done by the Vote, and 
Advice of Twelye Gods. This, they ſay, 
does many, times fome Good, but not with- 
out ſome Miſchief too. As the Deſtruftion 
of One Man may prove the Caution of ano- 
ther.” The Third is the Reſult of a Coun- 
cil of the Superior Deities from whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs, both Publick, and 
Private. Now, this is a great Folly to Ima- 
ine, that 7upiter would wreak his Diſplea- 
ure upon Pillars, Trecs, nay, upon Temples 
themſelves, and yet let the Sacrilegious go 
Qq 2 Free : 
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Free : To ſtrike Sheep, and Conſume-Al-” 
tars, and all this, upon a Conſultation of 
the Gods; as if he wanted either Skill, or. 
Juſtice, to Govern his own Aﬀairs by him- 
ſelf; either in Sparing the Guilty, or in 


| Deſtroying the Innocent. Now, What 


ſhould be the Myſtery of all this ? The 
Wiſdom of our Forefathers found it neceſ- 
fary to keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a Superior Power ; And 
to Fright them into their good Behaviour, 


_ by the Fear of an Armed, and an Avenging 


Juſtice over their Heads. But, How comes 
it, that the Lightning which comes from 
Fapiter himſelf, ſhould be ſaid to be harm- 
Ieſs; and That which he cafts, upon Coun- 
ſel, and Advice, to be ſo Dangerous, and 
Mortal ? The Moral of it is This. That all 
Kings, fhould, after Fpirer's Example, do 
all Good by themſelves. © And when Seve- 
rity is'N Gn permit That to be. done 
by Others: Be ide that, as Crimes 2re Un- 
equal, ſo alſo ſhould be the Paniſhments. 
Neither did they believe That Zupiter to be 
the Thunderer, whoſe Image was worſhip*d 
in the Capirsl, and in other Places ; but in- 
tended jt of the Maker, and Governor of the 
Univerſe, by what Name foever we ſhall 
call him. Now, in truth, F«p:ter does not 
Immediately caſt the Lightning himſelf; 
but leaves Nature to her Ordinary Method 
of Operation ; ſo that what he does not- 
Immediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe 
to be done; For, whatſoever Nature eh, 

| | God 
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God does. There may be ſomething ga- 
ther'd out of all things, thatere either 
ſaid, or done, that a Man may be the better 
for : And he does a greater thing that Ma- 
ſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that dif 
' covers the Reaſon of it. We are Surrom- 
ded, and Beſet with Ill Accidents, and fince 
we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 

repare our ſelves honeſtly to bear, them: 

ut,, How muſt that be ? By the Contempt 
of Death we do alſo Contemn all things in 
the way to it ; as Wounds, Shipwracks, the 
Fury of Wild Beaſts, or any other violence 
whatſoever ; which, at the worſt, can but 
part the Soul, and the Body. And, we 
have this for our Comfort; though our 
Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has 
yet no power over the Dead. | 

How many are there that call for Death 
in the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for 
the very Fear of it? And, this Unadviſed 
Deſire of Death, does, in Common, affec 
both the beſt, and the worſt of Men ; onl 
with tkis Difference, the Former Deſpife 
Life, and the other are Weary of it. 

'Tis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve the Body, 
and to be ſo many years a doing fo man 
Beaſtly things, over and over. It is well, 
if in our Lives, we can pleaſe Others ; bur, 
whatever we do, in our Deaths, let us be 
ſure to pkeaſe our ſelves. Dzath is a thing 
which no Care can avoid ; no Felicity can 
Tame it , no Power Overcome it. Other 
things are Diſpoſed of by Chance, and 

Qq 3 Fortune 3 
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* Fortune; but, Death treats all Men alike, 


The Proſperous muſt Dye, as well as the 
Unfortundte ;, and, methinks the very De- 
ſpalr of overcoming our Fate, ſhould in- 
ſpire us with Courage toEncounter it : For, 
there is no Reſolution ſo Obſtinate, as that 
which ariſes from Neceſlity. It makes a 
Coward as bold as Fuliz: Ceſar, rough | 
upon different Principles. We are all of us 
reſery'd for Death, and, as Nature brings 


 farth One Generation, ſhe Calls back Ano- 


ther. The whole Diſpute is, about the 
Time, bu no body doubts about the Thing 


it ſelf, 


EPIS TT. XXVII. 


s Contemplation of Heaven, and Heavenly 
Things. Of God ,, and of the Soul. 


T-x is a great Difference betwixt Phi- 
& loſophy, and other Arts; and a grea- 
ter yet, betwixt That Philoſophy. it ſelf, 
which is of Divine Contemplation, an 
That which has a regard to things here Be- 
low. It is much Higher, and Braver ; It 
takes a Larger Scope z and being unſatis- 
f5'd with what: it. ſees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is Greater 
and Fairer, and: which Nature has ced 
out of our Ken, The One only teaches us 
waat is to be done upon Earth ; the Tn 
| ; reveals 
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reveals to us That which Actually is done 
in Heaven : The One difcufles our Errors; 
and holds the Light to us, by which we di- 
ſtinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life ; the 
"Other Surmounts that Darkneſs which we 
are wrapt up in, and catries us up to the 
Fountain of 'Light it ſelf. And then it is 
that we are. in.a ſpecial manner to acknow- 
ledge the Infinite Grace, and Bounty of the 
Nature of things ;' when we ſee it, not on- 
ty -where it is Pablick, and Common ; byt 
in the very ſecrets of it; as being admit- 
ted into the Cabinet of the Divinity it (elf. 
Fhere it is that we are taught to underſtand 
what is the Matter of the World ; who is' 
the Author, and Preſerver of it. What 
God himſelf is; and whether he be wholly 
Intent upon Himſelf ; or at any time de- 
ſcends to Conſider Vs. Whether he has 
done his work once for all; or whether he be 
ſtill in Ation : Whether he be a Part of che 
World, or the World it ſelf : Whether he 
| be at Liberty, or no, to determine any 

thing anew- to day, and to Controle, or 
Derogate from the Law of Fate. Whether 
it be any Diminution of his Wiſdom, or 
any Confeſſion of Error, to Do, and Un- 
do. Or to have made things that were af- 
terward to be alter*d : For, the ſame things 
muſt of Neceſlity always pleaſe him, who 
can never be pleas'd, but with that which 
is Beſt, Now, this is no Leſſening, either 
of his Liberty, or of his Power; - for he 
himſelf is his own Neceſſity. Without the 
'-. T4 Benefit, 


" fo #8” > OY 5. 
Benefit,and the Comfart of theſe Thoughts, 
it had been c'en as well for us never to haye 
been Born. For, to what end do we Live ? 
Is it only to- Eat, and to Drink ? To Stuff 
up an Infirm, and Fluid Carcaſs, that would 
Periſh without it; and' to live only a Ser- 
vant toone that is Sick ? To Fear Death, 
to which we are all Born ?. Take away this 
| Ineſtimable Good, ' and Life-it ſelf is not 
worth the Labor, and the Care of it. Oh! 
how wretched, how Contemptible a thing 
were Man, if he ſhould not advance himſelf 
above the State of Humane Aﬀairs ? So 
Tong as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, What 
is there in This World that we do, which 
is Glorious ? Nay, if we advance our ſelyes 
ſo far as to Overcome them ; It is but the 
deſtroying of ſo many Monſters. And, 
Have we not then a mighty Exploit to va- 
June our ſelves upon, when we have made 
our ſelyes a little more Tolerable than the 
Worſt of Men ? Is jt not a wondrous mat- 
ter to brag of, that we are a little ſtronger 
than a Man that is Sick ? Alaſs ! Alaſs! My 
Friend, there*s a large Difference betwixt 
Strength and Health. You have not a Wic- 
ked Mind perhaps ; you may have a,Clear 
Brow, a Tongue that will not Flatter, and 
a Single Heart : You have not That Ava- 
rice perchance, that refuſes to it ſelf what- 
ſoever it takes from other people ; nor 
'That Luxury, that ſquanders n= Mony 
Shamefully, and yet more ſhame = re- 
pairs it |: Nor that Ambition, that leads 
; | you 
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you by -Unworthy Ways to places of Pre- 
ferment. Theſe are only Negatives ; and 
you have Got nothing all this while. . You 
- will tell me, that. you have ſcap'd many 
things : But you have not yet Eſcap*d your 
Self. The Virtue that we recommend- is 
High, and Illuſtrious. Not that it is a. 
Happineſs in it {elf, to be Free from. Evil :. 
\ bur becauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges the. 
Mind ; Becauſe it prepares it for the Know-. 
ledge of Heavenly Things, and makes it 
Capable even 'of Conyerſing with God 
Himſelf. Ir is then arriv*d at the higheſt: 
Pitch of Humane Felicity ; ' when it ſoars. 
Aloft, and enters into the Privacies of Na- 
ture, trampling all that is Evil, or Vulgar, 
under its Feet. What a Delight, what a 
Tranſport is it, for a Soul thatis wandring 
among theStars; talook down, and Laugh 
at the Palaces of Princes, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth, with all its Treaſures? 
I do not ne of that only that is conver-. 
ted into Mony, and Plate, but of That alſo 
which is reſery'd inthe Bowels of the Earth, 
to gratifie the Inſatiable Covetouſneſs of 
Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring our 
ſelves tg the Abſolute Contempt of Luxu- 
rious Ornaments; Rich Furniture ; Stately 
Buildings, Pleaſant Gardens, and 'Foun- 
tains; till we have the World Under us, 
and till 0+, ai from'the Heavens, 
and beholding That Spot of Ground we 
Live upon; (the Greater Part of it Cover*d . 
with the Sea ; beſide a great deal of it Ne- 
Sa i Ce ſolate, 
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ſolate, and either Scorch'd, or Frozen).we 
ſhall ſay Thus to our ſelyt&s. Is this Miſe 
rable Point the Ball of Contention, that is di- 


vided among ſo many. Nations mith Fire, and 


Sword ? | How Ridiculous are the Bounds, as 


wellas the Conteſts of Mortals ! Such a Prince _ 


muſt not paſs ſuch a River;, nor another Prince 
theſe Mountains ;, and, Why do not the v 
Piſmires Canton out their Poſts, aud Furiſ- 
diftions 100? For, What does the Buſtle of 
Troops, and Armies amount to, more, than 
the buſineſs of a Swarm of Ants upon a 
Mole-hill? The Scene of all the Important 
Actions here Below, - where, both at' Sea, 
and Land, we Tug, and Scuffle for Domini- 
on, and Wealth, is but a wretched Point 
of Earth; Whereas the Dominions of the 
Soul Above, are Boundleſs. This yery 
Contemplation gives us Force, Liberty, 
and Nouriſhment ; The Mind is There, at 
Home : And it has This Argument of its 
Divinity, that it takes Delight in what's 
Divine. It Contemplates the Riſing, and 
the Falling of the Stars, and the Admirable 
Harmony of Order, even in their Various 
— :. Diſcuſling, _ Enquiring into, 
every thing, 'as properly appertaining un-' 
to ic ſelf, With ine rock (oem does it 


then Refleft upon the Narrowneſs of its - 


Former Habication ? There it is, that it 
learns the End of its Proper Being ; the 
Knowledge of God. And, What is God? 
An Immenſe, and an Almighty Power : Great, 
without Limits , and he does whatſoever ay 

es 


' 
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fes bim : He that applies himſelf to This 
Study, Tranſcends the very Lot, and Con- 
. dition; of his Mortality. That Almighty 
Power is al} that we do ſee, and all that we 
do not ſee. What is the difference betwixt 
- _theDivineNature, and Ours? Manis Com- 
| 4 _ and his beſt part is his Mind : 
| the Almighty is All Mind, and all 
Reaſon ; and yet Mortals are ſo Blind, that 
the AQtions of this Incomprehenſible Pow- 
er, ſo excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and 
Diſpoſition, are look?d upon by many Men 
only as Fortuitous, and the. Work of 


Chance; And ſubject to all the Tumults © 


of Thunder, Clouds, and Tempeſts, that 
affect poor Mortals. And, this is not on- 
Iy the Folly, and Madneſs of the Common 
eople ; but the Weakneſs alſo of Wiſe 
Men. There are, that arrogate #0 Them- 
ſelves, the Faculties of Providence, and 
Reaſon, and the Skill of Diſpofing, as wel] 
Other Peoples Aﬀairs, as their Own; Agd 
yet theſe yery Men are ſo beſdtted, as to 
ine, the World only to be Govern'd 

by an Unadviſed Raſhneſs': As. if Nature 
knew not what ſhe did. - How Profitable 
would it be for Us, to know the Truth of 
Things, and to allow them their dueTerms, 
and Meaſures? Toenquire into the Power 
of the Almighty, and the Method of his 
Workings ; Whether he made the /darter 
it ſelf, or tound it ready to his hand ; and 
whether was Firſt, the Matter it Self, or 


what 


the Idea of it ? Whether" or: no he does. - 
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what he pleaſes ; and what may be the Rea- 
ſon of ſo many ſeeming ImperfeCtions in. 
his Operations ? It is well ſaid of Ariſtozle, - 
that we ſhould handle Divine Matters with 
Modeſty, and Reyerence. When we enter 
into a Temple, or approach the Altar ; 
we compoſe our Looks, and our Actions to 
all the Decencies of Humility, and Reſpeft. 
How much more then does it concern us, 
when we treat of Heavenly things, To deal 
candidly ; and not to let one Syllable-paſs 
our Lips that may Savor of Confidence, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance? Truth lies deep, 


. and muſt be fertch'd up at Leiſure. How 


many Myſteries are there, which God hath 
placed out of our ſight; and which are on- 
ly to be reach'd by Thought, and Contem- 
plation ! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, and Obſcure; or elſe perhaps 
we ſee them without underſtanding them. 
But, the Divine Majeſty is only Acceſſible 
to the Mind. What This is '( without 
which Nothing is) we are not able to De- 
termine ; And, when we have gueſſed at 
ſome Sparks of it, the greateſt part lies 
yet conceal'd from us. How many Crea- 
tures have we-now in this Age, that never 
were known to us before? And, How many 
more will the next Age know more than we 
do ?, And many yet will be ſtill reſery'd for 
After-times. + The very Rites of Religion 
are at this day a Secret, and unknown to 
many People: Nay, the yery thing that 
we moſt eagerly purſue, we'are not yet - 
F=12 riy? 
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rivd at: That is to ſay; a Perfetion in 
Wickedneſs. Vice is ſtill upon the Em- 
provement.: Luxury, Immodeſty , and a 
Proftitute Diſſolution of Manners finds ſtill 
new Matter to work upon. Our Men are 
gro wn Effemigate i in their Habits, in their 

otions, and in their Ornaments, even to 
the Degree of Whoriſhneſs. There's no - 
body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a 
Comedy perhaps, or in foul weather, when 
ks is nothingelſe to be done. - 
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Polticript. 


Efore I take my Laft Leave of Seneca, 
7 will here difchares pb; Som rn, 
sf I were upon my Laſt Leave with the 
Whole World. I have been ſo Fuſt, bothtothe  _ ÞF 
Reader, and to the Author, that I have nei- FE 
ther Left out any thing in the Original, which 7 
T thought the _ might be the Better for, 
nor thing of my Own, to. maks the. 
Other Fare the Wer he T have done in This 
Volume of Epiltles, 4s 4 good Husband does 
with his Cold Meat ; They are only a Hache 
made up of the Fragments that remain'd of the 
FAR n_ Parts 3 _— I wo not well 
ſpoſe of ito any Other Form; or ſo Properl 
Publiſh pe a _— Other Title. Let me — 4 
be underſtood to Impoſe This Piece upon the 
Publick,, as an Abſtraft of Seneca's Epiſtles 
more than IT did the Other, for the Ab- 
ſtraCts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. Ic 
-is in works of This Nature, as it 1s in Cordial 
Waters, we Tafte all the Ingredients, with-' 
out being able to Seperate This from That; 
E but ftill we find the Virtue of every Plant, in : 
I every Drop. To return to my Allegory ; 
Ee. - Books, and Diſhes have This Common "_ : 
f <ndd feRnere 


there mas never any One, - of Either of ebeml, 
that pleas'd All Palates. And, in Truth, ie © 


_ * @ Thing as bttle robe Willd for, a Ex- 


ted; For, an Univerſal A es at 
leaſt Two Thirds of a Scandal. ned 
1 deliver up theſe Papers to the Preſs, I Invite 
no Man to the Reading of them : And, whoſs- 
ever Reads, and KRepents;, it is bs Own Fawle. 
To Conclude, as I made this Compoſition Prin- 
cipally for my Self, ſo it agrees exceedingly 

ell wth My Conſtitution ; and yet, if any 
Man has a Mind to take part with me, be bas 
Free Leave, and Welcome. But, let bim Cart 
This Conſideration along with him, That He's 
a very Unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon 


. another Bodies Table, and then Quarrels 


with his Dinner. 
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